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PHYSICAL CULTURE 


BY PROF. J. A. 


IN ANCIENT GREECE. 


HARRISON. 


Of Washington and Lee University. 


There is a remarkable story told by Herodotus in the sixth 
book of his History of Greece, so characteristic of its people 
and their customs that it deserves to be quoted here. When 
Cleisthenes, ruler of Sicyon, was seeking a husband worthy 
of his only daughter and heir, he took the occasion of the 
great festival of the Olympic Games to invite all persons 
who might aspire to be his son-in-law to visit his palace in 
Sicyon. The noblest youths in the land streamed to Sicyon 
where Cleisthenes had erected a race-course and wrestling- 
ground ; he entertained them superbly, kept them a year, 
and tested each one in all the physical exercises fashionable 
at the time, not neglecting meals or manners or trials of wit. 
He then made his choice, which fell on Megacles the 
Athenian, one of the famous family of the Alcmzonide, 
than whom no youth more accomplished in physical and in- 
tellectual culture could at that time be found, and the choice 
turned out most happily. 

Is Herodotus the story-teller merely telling one of his 
wonderful stories in this passage or is he recounting an 
event that may be taken as a fact, as a characteristic of 
Greek life, as a key to Greek character, as a suggestion of 
the passion of the Greeks for open-air exercise ? 

A very little study will show that the artless historian, in 
this picturesque anecdote, hit upon the main nerve of Greek 
civilization, touched a chord that responded spontaneously 
to the touch of every Greek, painted a picture brimful of 
color toevery Greek eye. 

So intimately interwoven indeed with the whole life of the 
Greeks were these physical exercises that they could not 
even imagine the Islands of the Blest without wrestling- 
grounds. Vergil gives us two melodious hexameters in 
which this fact is hinted at. 

No country was nfore marvelously adapted to every form 
of physical culture and open-air exercise than sunny, 
mountainous, clear-aired Hellas, where equable climate, al- 
most perpetual sunshine, simple diet, and unrivaled scenery 
stimulated the soul, invigorated the body, and inspired as- 
Pirations of every sort. Everything invited to the open air 
and almost compelled a Greek to become what Montaigne’ 
in one of his essays called ‘‘ not a soul, not a body, but— 


a man,’’ a complete, thorough, perfect, ‘‘all-round’’ 
being who was neither a brain with an appendix of 
legs and arms, nor a physical organism with the brain 
left out. ‘‘A sound mind in a sound body isa short but 
full description of a happy state in this world,”’ said Locke.? 
‘* He that has these two has little to wish for; and he that 
wants either of them will be but little the better for any- 
thing else.”’ 

This perfect equilibrium of soul and body was what the 
Greeks aimed at, and to show how they gained it—how 
Cleisthenes solved the problem and selected his son-in-law— 
is the object of this paper, which can be after all but a pa- 
perful of hints and suggestions. 

The people of Hellas then had an ideal of education 
which they were perpetually striving after, from the earliest 
times. The great cantos of Homer thunder with whirling 
chariots, races on the sea-shore, the throwing of spears, the 
competitive exercises of soldiers and athletes striving for 
the prize. There was nothing dyspeptic in Greek civiliza- 
tion, for happily the Greeks knew more of poetry than of 
pie. Diogenes the Dyspeptic indeed founded a philosophy 
of epigram and sneer, but this only titillated the surface 
without piercing the epidermis of Greek life; and Hellas 
remained from first to last sound to the core, true to its 
double ambition of educating the body as well as the soul. 
A super-educated soul was as much a monstrosity in an- 
cient Greece as a man all muscle. Body and soul were 
twins, like the two eyes or the two eye-brows, and the neg- 
lect of either was little short of acrime. The proverbs of a 
nation often condense their whole wit or wisdom. ‘‘ Hecan 
neither read nor write,’’ passes with us as a synonym of 
helplessness. ‘‘Hecan neither read nor swim,’’ was the 
Greek way of putting it. The very expression for gentle- 
man in Greek—‘‘one beautiful and good ’’—combined in three 
simple words the fundamental aspect of Hellenic culture, 
physical beauty and moral and intellectual goodness. 
Weakness, faintness, unfitness in either hemisphere of this 
perfect globe was as disgraceful as it was for the suitors of 
Penelope to be unable to span Odysseus’ mighty bow in 
the absence of its lord. The delightful climate no less than 
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the immemorial ‘‘ hankering’’ of the people after perfection 
allowed a complete realization of the ideal. 

The great centers of Hellas were Sparta and Athens, and 
each wrought in its own way on this ideal as ceaselessly as 
the zodphytes in thesea. The results, too, were as different as 
the jagged coral island is from an island of the Hesperides. 
There seems to have been an Oriental strain in the civiliza- 
tion of Sparta which differentiated it in the beginning 
from the polished and suave culture of the Ionians. Ac- 
cordingly we must look for the true Greece not to the Pelo- 
ponnesus where Sparta flourished with its phenomenal 
military system, but to Athens, the ‘‘ eye of Greece,’’ which 
combined body and soul into a unit and did not treat one 
with contempt and the other with honor. The atrophy of 
the soul in Lacedzemon is only paralleled by the atrophy of 
the feet among the Mongolians. Plutarch, however, has 
shed over the Lacedzemonian system the undying glamour of 
poetic eloquence and speaks so musically and so persuasively 
of it in his ‘‘Lycurgus’’ and ‘‘ Agesilaus’’ that one might 
almost be brought to consider it the perfection of a state or- 
ganization. But the hard facts remain of the hard, horny- 
handed, unlettered if heroic athlete-nation who abandoned 
themselves wholly to body-worship and neglected the beau- 
tiful things of the soul. At Athens the two grew together 
like bud and branch, and fruited in such exceptionally per- 
fect phenomena as the great tragic poets, the great sculp- 
tors, the enlightened statesmen, the mighty generals, some 
of whom were victors in the Olympic Games as well. 

The education of an Athenian lad began withhis seventh 
year and fell into three schedules: elementary instruction 
in the three R’s; music; and gymnastics. A boy brought 
up in the habit of copying the glorious national songs, in- 
stead of imitating meaningless sentences engraved in 
copper-plate ; habituated to memorizing and singing the 
songs of Homer ; introduced at an early age to choral ser- 
vice in the magnificent processions and festivals of the 
Athenian state, would soon realize Aristotle’s definition of 
one ‘‘ musically’’ instructed ; an instruction aimed to form 
and educate the spirit, purify the soul, launch one with de- 
cency into business, and afford resources for recovery from 
long-continued exertion. Singing and lute-playing, strict 
discipline, and thorough familiarity with the lyric poets 
were items of this education, along with which ran from the 
start a parallel stream of gymnastic exercises, so called be- 
cause the boys engaged in them naked. The wrestling- 
school was called the fa/es‘ra and the boys were permitted 
to show what they had learned there at the feast of Hermes. 
At eighteen they ceased the pursuit of ‘‘ music’’ but con- 
tinued their gymnastic exercises, not in the palestra, but at 
the gymnasium. At twenty they ‘graduated,’ so to 
speak, and were enrolled as full-fledged citizens, with the 
right to vote. The whole difference between Athens and 
Sparta—apart from original ethnic endowment—probably 
grew out of the fact that Spartan education went through 
only one of these curricula while Athenian embraced the 
three ; and it is a notable circumstance that it was precisely 
owing to its one-sided worship of physical culture exclu- 
sively that Spartans gained so many victories at the 
Olympic Games. Victories at the Olympic Games, how- 
ever, were not the only things of which a Greek was proud. 

Naturally, at first almost any place was adapted in the 
eyes of the early Hellenes to their gymnastic curriculum— 
an open space, a public square, a piece of ground lying a 
little apart, a mountain-side, or the sea-shore ; and the early 
consecration of these exercises as a religious service which 
should honor the gods, intensified the national idiosyncrasy, 
increased and multiplied the contestants, and soon resulted 
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in the selection of localities where conveniences of every 
sort—baths, racing-grounds, room for discus-throwing, and 
for hurling of javelins, and the like—could be combined jy 
one complex inclosure. Each town or village-circle seems 
to have had its own fa/eséra, at first rude, gradually more 
and more elaborate, until in 776 B. C. all Greece could won. 
der at the spectacle of the Olympic Games which concen. 
trated as in a burning-glass the whole glory of the peninsula 
and established simultaneously the first date of heathen 
chronology and the culminating feature of the Greek sys. 
tem. Olympia was a mighty gymnastic university, 
whither every four years all the world wandered either to 
win the diploma-prize of a crown of wild olive or to view the 
great spectacle of contending athletes, gymnasts, and 
chariot-races. Modern universal expositions are the degen- 
erate form which the Olympic Games have taken. To grad- 
uate at this great university of Olympia—to win one of the 
prizes and have his name given to that special Olympiad, or 
leave a shimmering figure of bronze or of marble behind in 
memory of himself and his achievement—was the ambition 
of every Greek, the aspiration of every village-circle, the 
hope of every thronged gymnasium where the young men © 
gathered and gossiped over the last victors. And to these 
victors and their victories we owe some of the noblest work 
the Greeks have left behind them—the odes of Pindar and 
the incomparable sculpture of Phidias and Praxiteles. The 
English give their men of genius a slab in Westminster; 
the Greeks honored theirs with an ode or a statue under 
the shadow of Zeus Olympius. 

But, naturally, it was a long distance from the ‘‘ gutter to 
the university,’ from Athens to Olympia, from a village 
wrestling-ground to the alpine heights upon western Pelo- 
ponnesus, yet every Greek who was not a cripple might 
hope to traverse it ; it might fall to the lot of any Greek to 
be celebrated in a noble line of Simonides or a strophe of 
Pindar. Consequently one can understand the perpetual 
twinkle and stir of the Greek cities ; their emulous rivalry 
in producing forms that might be models for the sculptor ; 
their passionate hope of distinguishing themselves by the 
victories of their townsmen not only at Olympia, but also in 
the Pythian Games, sacred to Apollo at Delphi, the Isth- 
mian Games, celebrated on the Isthmus of Corinth, and the 
Nemean Games, heid in honor of Poseidon. Besides these 
there were numerous minor festivals which checkered social 
and religious existence in Greece—the vigils and feasts of 
the goddesses, the entertainments given by wealthy men, 
and, at Athens, the famous Panathenaic Festival in honor 
of the patron-goddess of the ‘city of the violet crown.’ If 
Olympia in some of its aspects might be likened to Ober- 
Ammergau‘ and its passion-play, Athens during the Pan- 
athenaic procession might be said to resemble Rome in the 
tumult of Holy Week. And when we consider that to ap- 
pear well at any of these games and processions a life-long 
bodily training was necessary, we can understand the enor- 
mous pains taken, the vast expenditure of time and labor 
lavished on a clever Greek boy, and the intense interest 
taken in the work of the gymnasium. 

The work of the gymnasium centered in the fevtath/on, 
which concentrated under one name a group of gymmas- 
tic exercises consisting of running, jumping, wrestling, 
throwing tle discus, and hurling the spear. It was a great 
glory to excel in all five, and excessively difficult, too; yet 
all held this ideal before them, since the pentath/on was the 
finest product of the Greek conception of a perfectly harmo- 
nious development of all parts of the body equally. Mere 
fleetness of foot or brawniness of muscle, the power to toss 
a quoit or hurl a spear farther than any one else, was not 
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the thing. If possible all these must be combined, and then 
true admiration would be awarded. 

Into the technicalities of this gymnastic training it is of 
course impossible to enter here; volumes have been com- 
piled on the subject ; and those interested in them are re- 
ferred to Grasberger, Jager, and Bintz.5 It was, however, 
accompanied by exercises in numerous minor arts and ex- 
eellencies. The gymnast who had first oiled his body and 
then sprinkled the oleaginous surface with sand, to render 
it fit for wrestling, felt after the exercise the need of a bath 
oraswim. Accordingly the Greeks became accomplished 
swimmers. To strengthen their arms and muscles they de- 
lighted in shooting with the bow, in using the sling, and 
above all in the many-sided, healthful, and graceful game of 
ball, which called for special activity of body, quickness of 
eye, and skill with the hands—a game sung by Homer and 
eulogized by the great physician Galen.‘ Activity of this 
sort without grace, however, was foreign to the esthetic 
feeling of this gifted people. Consequently their literature 
overflows with references to dancing; Greek poems were 
danced through by strophe and antistrophe ; whole villages 
united in religious, symbolic, and ceremonial dances ; Soc- 
rates, Plato, and Aristotle praised the art; and it wasa 
Spartan proverb that the bravest warriors were also the fin- 
est dancers. The ‘‘modern”’ science of calisthenics is thus 
as old as the Iliad ! 

When the love of these exercises became an over-master- 
ing and universal passion, gymnastics as a means of indi- 
vidual, municipal, and national culture began to show signs 
of degenerating (like base-ball) into a profession. Hence 
there grew upin Hellas a science ot ath/etics as distinguished 
from gymnastics ; professional schools were founded whose 
object was to train ‘‘ prize-fighters,’’ with all their odious 


associations ; and from an invaluable method of evolving a 
fine physigue, improving physical health, and satisfying an 
inborn sense of beauty and symmetry, it passed into an un- 
divine, profane, and irrepressible means of gratifying the 
itching for notoriety against which Euripides cried out, and 
which Philopemen, Epaminondas, and Alexander the Great 


condemned. In Sparta the system reached its deification 
and in Heracles it had its giant incarnation. Its shibboleth 
was the pancration: aterm which embraced boxing and 
wrestling with all their brutalities and savagery. 

This paper would be even more inadequate than it is if it 
left the subject without referring to the influence of these 
long-continued exercises on the fine arts, and especially on 
the sculpture of Greece. In the frieze of the Parthenon—in 
that immortal ribbon of matchless bas-reliefs that ran round the 
temple of Athene at Athens—they find their plastic inter- 
pretation, their justification, their commentary written with 
the chisel of Phidias. This is as pure, as great a poem, as 
truly a Greek product, as a lyric of Sappho, a hymn of Ho- 
mer, or a tragedy of Sophocles ; and it is a direct outgrowth 
of a system in which the nude human form was considered 
the most beautiful thing in the world; a form not pinched 
and plagued with tight boots or squeezed with stays or 
caked with cosmetics, but the free, lovely, developed human 
frame with all its lines of rhythm and grace, all-its curves 
melting into each other like music, and all its limbs and at- 
tributes harmoniously developed. Sculptors who habitually 
frequented gymnasiums where crowds of dazzling figures 
disported themselves at pentathlon and pancration could not 
fail to become anatomically educated, to imbibe high ideals 
of manly beauty, and to reproduce them in bronze and mar- 
ble, on temple and beside altar ; thus perpetually reminding 
the nation of what was beautiful in itself and beautiful to 
look upon. And these mimic representations became so 
numerous throughout the country that as late as the time of 
the Emperor Vespasian’ there were three thousand statues 
in the single city of Rhodes alone. Is it going too far to 
think that it was more the ugliness than the philosophy of 
Socrates that caused the martyrdom of that saint, while 
the beauty of Alcibiades went far to condone his villainy? 
Homer recoils with almost physical disgust from Thersites, 
while the loveliness of Dionysos fills the dithyrambs of the 
poets. Perhaps the best interpreters of ‘‘ Physical Culture 
among the Greeks’’ are the Venus of Milo and the Hermes 
of Praxiteles. 
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BY THOMAS D. SEYMOUR, M.A. 
Of Yale University. 


SKETCHES OF GREEK BIOGRAPHY.—VIII. 

Greek political history is a sad record of factions, feuds, 
and civilwars. The end was humiliation anddistress. With 
all their good impulses, and all their keenness of mind, the 
Greeks as a body lacked moral stability, and were wrecked 
for want of this anchor. 

The demoralization which was plain enough at Athens in 
the time of Alcibiades became even more marked in the next 
century. The Athenians thought less and less of their ob- 
ligations to the state, and more and more of their claims 
upon the public treasury. The revenues which had been 
assigned primarily to the war department, came to be de- 
voted chiefly to festivals for the entertainment of the peo- 
ple. No more temples like the Parthenon were erected, but 
the private houses of the rich were made into palaces. Less 
attention was paid to the gods of their fathers, but new super- 
Stitions were introduced from Asiaand Egypt. The lesser 
gods became more prominent. Lyric poetry and tragedy 
were almost dead, comedy was still popular. Philos- 
ophy flourished, however, in the schools led by Plato 
and Aristotle, and Athens heard such oratory as she had 


never heard before, and as the world has never heard since. 

The armies of Athens were thoroughly demoralized. They 
were no longer composed of her citizens, but were largely 
made up of mercenaries, and were often commanded by 
foreigners. The continual wars of Greece had trained a 
horde of adventurers who were ready to fight for any cause. 
The troops were ill-paid and mutinous. Their general was 
obliged to lead them to fields where they could obtain booty, 
The fleet and army were often obliged to maintain them- 
selves on their expeditions. 

The other states of Greece were not in much better con- 
dition than Athens. The wars had shaken the foundations 
of civil life. The population and the prosperity of the coun- 
try were rapidly diminishing. 

For nearly seventy-five years after the battle of Salamis, 
Athens had been the leader of Greece. The fickle people 
were not a fit source of power, but Pericles and other able 
statesmen had guided wisely all the national dealings with 
allies and subjects. 

Near the close of the fifth century, B.C., the leadership had 
fallen into the hands of Sparta. This nation showed far less 
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political insight and wisdom than Athens had done. She 
was inclined to rule the Greeks under her control just as 
she governed her serfs, or helots, by brute force,—establishing 
a military governor and a garrison in their citadels. The 
battle with the Thebans at Leuctra, in 371 B. C., humiliated 
Sparta after a rule ofa third of a century. 

After the battle of Leuctra, Thebes under Epaminondas 
was the most powerful nation of Greece, but she was even 
less fit than Sparta to lead the nations. The Thebans 
were proverbially slow-witted. Epaminondas was their 
greatest leader, and almost the only Theban statesman or 
general whom the world remembers. He gave to his city a 
brief season of glory. 

Fortunately for Greece, Persia had been kept busy in 
quelling revolts, and had had little time or energy to spend 
in plans for Western conquest. But danger arose from an 
unexpected quarter. The Macedonians in the northern part 
of Greece had been known chiefly as a half barbarous peo- 
ple, with a somewhat cloudy claim to belong to the Greek 
race. Their tincture of civilization was attributed largely to 
their contact with Greek cities which bordered their coast, 
and almost shut them in from the sea. 

Macedon owed most to Philip the father of Alexander the 
Great. Philip, third son of Amyntas, was born about 382 
B.C. In his youth, Macedon was insignificant and in tur- 
moil. Drunkenness, polygamy, and murder were rife among 
the people. Philip himself had a wild nature. On every 
side enemies were crowding upon them,—lIllyrians, Pzeo- 
nians, Thracians. They had influence in Greek politics only 
because of the Athenian colonies in their neighborhood. 
Philip’s eldest brother, Alexander, was assassinated. His 
next elder brother fell in battle. He himself was called to 
the throne when he was about twenty-three years old, three 


years before the birth of the great Alexander. 

Philip had spent a few years in Thebes (very likely as a 
hostage), and had become Hellenized. He had learned the 
art of war from the first general of the age,—Epaminon- 
das,—and had made himself somewhat familiar with Greek 
politics as well as with Greek civilization. 

On ascending the throne, Philip thoroughly aroused the 


Macedonians. He bought off some enemies and frightened 
others, and gradually subdued the neighboring tribes, and 
before the Greeks were fairly aware of it, he was ready to 
come into central and southern Greece. Some, like the ora- 
tor Isocrates, trusted that he would unite the Greeks against 
the barbarians. Others could not believe that the upstart 
could prove a serious danger. Others still were bribed to 
hold their peace. 

Of all the Greeks, none saw the danger so clearly and 
set it forth so impressively as Demosthenes, on whom the 
mantle of Pericles seemed to have fallen. 

Demosthenes was a year or two older than Philip. His 
father, of the same name, was a well-to-do citizen who be- 
sides money at interest, and investments in ships, had fifty 
male slaves whom he employed in making cutlery and fur- 
niture. The elder Demosthenes died when the son was only 
seven years old, leaving besides the boy, a widow and a 
young daughter. 

The father’s will is interesting to us as showing the abso- 
lute power which aman at Athens possessed over his family. 
He appointed three guardians, two of whom were nephews. 
The widow, withan honorable dowry, was left to one nephew ; 
the five year old daughter, with a large dowry, was left to the 
other. But the guardians proved unfaithful to the trust. 
The one to whom the widow was assigned took the dowry, 
but without the woman, its encumbrance. 

The estate was large for those times,—about $16,000, which 
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would correspond perhaps to $80,000 or $100,000 in our coun- 
try. During the remaining years of the minority of Demos- 
thenes, it should have doubled, since rates of interest were 
high and the family lived in a quiet way: But instead of in. 
creasing, the estate dwindled away, until it was a mere pit- 
tance when Demosthenes came of age. His guardians pro. 
duced no will or inventories. They simply said that the es- 
tate was never large, and that taxes and incidental expenses 
had eaten it up. 

The orator’s childhood was darkened by this wrong. He 
grew upin seclusion and without joyouscheerfulness. This 
disposition he retained through life. He took a serious view 
of existence, although he was not pessimistic but full of 
hope and confidence. In appearance (to judge from his 
statue) he was not unlike Senator Sherman. His face was 
stern if not gloomy. His contemporaries jested atthis. His 
enemies called him ill-natured. 

The youth’s first impulse to oratory seems to have come 
from his necessities. In order to bring suit against his 
guardians for the recovery of his property, he was obliged to 
present his claims in person before the court. The consti- 
tution of Athens did not recognize lawyers as advocates. 
The jury consisted of five hundred men, and was really a 
committee of the people. To appear before the court was 
like appearing before the popular assembly. Lawyers were 
less necessary, since subtle technicalities of law and proced- 
ure were allowed little weight. The speaker was obliged to 
show that his claim was just and reasonable, as well as 
strictly legal. 

The young Demosthenes called to his aid Iszeus, the most 
experienced orator of Athens in cases of disputed inherit- 
ance, who had written many speeches (some of which are 
still preserved) for men who claimed estates, but were un- 
able themselves to set forth clearly and effectively the story 
of their rights. Weare told that Demosthenes by a large 
fee secured the undivided attention and assistance of this. 
Iszeus while he was preparing his case. He was then about 
twenty years of age. 

We have the five speeches which Demosthenes delivered 
in prosecution of his claims, and these tell us many details 
of his family and his early life, as well as of the wrongs 
which he suffered from those who should have been his pro- 
tectors. 

Many stories are related of the difficulties which were over- 
come before the orator’s success wasassured. Most of these 
are doubtless fictitious, but they show the popular belief in 
his unwearied efforts. We are told that his voice was weak, 
his breath short, his utterance indistinct ; that he was awk- 
ward and shy. Various expedients are enumerated as em- 
ployed in order to overcome natural defects ; that he filled 
his mouth with pebbles and tried to speak distinctly and 
loudly, on the sea-shore, against the noise of the waves ; that 
he ran up a steep hill, declaiming loudly meanwhile. We 
are told that he shaved one side of his head, that he might 
not be tempted to leave his studies at home and goto the or- 
dinary amusements and exercises of hisage. Thecourt sus- 
tained Demosthenes’ claim against his guardians, but those 
concerned put their property out of their own hands, by vari- 
ous tricks and ingenious chicanery, and made it impossible 
for him to recover more than a small part of that which had 
been taken from him. In spite of his triumphant victory be- 
fore the court, he was thrown upon his own exertions, and de- 
voted himself to the profession of an orator or speech-writer. 
This was about the time of Alexander the Great’s birth. 

But Demosthenes was not content to spend his life in com- 
posing speeches for others to deliver. He was born to be a 
statesman. Before he was thirty years old he appeared in 
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cases which concerned the welfare of the state. Stories say 
that he was unsuccessful at first, and that the people did not 
listen willingly to him until he took the advice of the actor 
Satyrus and paid careful attention to his elocution and de- 
livery. This seems hardly consistent with his brilliant suc- 
cess in his orations against his guardians, but it is possible 
that the consciousness of his wrongs and his desperate condi- 
tion roused him at first to an energetic spirit which he could 
not maintain. He was a hard student. He copied eight times 
the history of Thucydides, and drank deep draughts of the 
spirit of Pericles, whom no other Greek resembled so closely. 
Like Pericles, he was not fond of addressing the people. He 
did not want to speak on ordinary occasions, nor when he 
was unprepared. And yet he spoke at times with tremen- 
dous force, though he had made no special prepafation. He 
sometimes refused to respond when the people called him to 
speak. His opponents said that his speeches smelt of 
“midnight oil.’’ He appreciated the serious responsibility 
of a public adviser of Athens. 

When Demosthenes entered public life, Athens was in 
trouble. She had recovered herself after the downfall of half 
acentury before, but now again her strength was almost ex- 
hausted. The Persian king, Artaxerxes, was believed to be 
preparing an expedition against Greece. In spite of her 
weakness, Athens was planning to rouse the Greeks against 
him. In his first speech before the public assembly, Demos- 
thenes advises preparations for war but no overt act of hos- 
tility,—-saying that if Athens began the war she might be 
left to finish it by herself. He proposes a plan for the re- 
lief of the less wealthy citizens, who had been distressed by 
a peculiar law for the maintenance of the navy. This 
was a good beginning for his public work, and the orator 
prided himself upon it as he came afterward to review the 
course of his public life. 

Just as we are informed of the circumstances of the early 
life of Demosthenes by the orations against his guardians, 
so we have the most definite information about his public 
life from his most famous oration, ‘‘On the Crown,’’ of 
which I will speak later. 

About three years after his maiden speech before the as- 
sembly, when about thirty-three years old, Demosthenes de- 
livered his first oration against Philip,—the first of several 
which from the violence of their invectives havegiven us the 
word philippic, which, however, has degenerated sadly in 
meaning. By this oration, apparently for the first time, the 
Athenians were brought to appreciate the impending dan- 
ger from the still young Macedonian king. This speech 
fairly begins the contest of force and diplomacy which was 
waged for a dozen years between the two countriesof Athens 
and Macedon. 

Into the details of the contest between Athens and Mace- 
don, this is no place to enter. But where Demosthenes won 
the point for his city by eloquence and arguments, Philip 
tegained the advantage for himself by force or by bribery. 
Demosthenes was vigilant, but the Greeks were not roused 
to a sense of their danger. 

Near the close of the year 339 B. C., Philip advanced into 
central Greece, and for the first time all were convinced that 
he was determined on conquest. The old-time enemies, Thebes 
and Athens, united against him. After two victories for free 
Greece, Philip overcame the allies at Chzeronea, 338 B. C. 

The Macedonians were awaited in Athens immediately 
after their victory. Demosthenes had fought at Chzeronea, 


but had retreated precipitately, according to his rival and 
enemy, Aéschines. But though he was largely responsible 
for the war, and had not distinguished himself in the battle, 
his countrymen intrusted to him the most important part in 
the preparations for defense. He had charge of the repair of 
the walls, and gave freely of his own means for this work. 
In return for this generosity, Ctesiphon proposed in the as- 
sembly of the people to crown him with a golden crown, and 
to make proclamation of it in the theater at the presentation 
of new tragedies. This proposition was at once attacked as 
illegal by Aschines, but (for some unexplained reason) the 
case was not brought to trial for eight years. 

Meanwhile peace was made with Philip and in two years 
he was assassinated, in 336 B.C. Demosthenes in festal 
robes of white announced Philip’s death to the people,—re- 
joicing although his only child (a daughter) had died within 
aweek. The Athenians revolted at once from Macedon, lit- 
tle understanding the character of Philip’s successor who at 
once came to the south and destroyed Thebes, but proved 
more merciful to Athens. He demanded the surrender 
to himself of Demosthenes and several other statesmen, 
but this was not granted, and finally Alexander set out for 
Asia. 

In 330 B. C., the trial of Ctesiphon was held, for propos- 
ing illegally that the city crown Demosthenes. The great 
orator was technically not a party to the suit, but his honor 
was at stake. He reviewed his public life, and the history 
of Greece in his time, and won his case triumphantly. 

In 324 B. C., Demosthenes was charged with receiving 
Persian gold, which had been sent to bribe Greece to act 
against Alexander. He had offended the extreme Anti- 
Macedonian party as well as the friends of Macedon, and he 
was found guilty and sentenced to pay a fine of fifty 
talents,—which was wholly beyond his means. He fled 
from prison to Peloponnesus. A few months later, Alex- 
ander died at Babylon in 323 B. C., and Athens strove to 
unite Greece in a struggle for freedom. Demosthenes sup- 
ported her embassies, and was recalled to his home, and was. 
welcomed by all the people. Heesteemed himself happy be- 
cause of that day. The people paid his fine. But aftera 
few more months, the Macedonians overcame Athens, and 
Demosthenes was obliged to flee to a small island named 
Calaurea. There he was overtaken by the Macedonian of- 
ficers, and took poison, in order to escape them, on October 
16th, 322 B.C. Thus he died a year after Alexander, just as 
he was born a year before Philip. 

Demosthenes was unquestionably the greatest orator of 
the world. Sixty orations have come down to us under his. 
name, but perhaps some twenty of these may not be genu- 
ine. Doubtless many of his speeches were never published. 
Some were circulated as campaign documents. Most of 
them are brief. Some of the most important cover only a 
dozen pages of ordinary size. 

Demosthenes set a high ideal for the course of Athens, 
and he pursued it without wavering. He opposed the ca- 
prices of the people as earnestly as. Pericles had done ; he 
rebuked them as seriously, and led them to the hard path of 
duty as energetically. 

Demosthenes did not pride himself on his eloquence and 
oratorical power. He claimed honor chiefly because he had 
led the people to actions which were worthy of their ances- 
tors, worthy of the greatest city of Greece, worthy of the 
most intellectual city of the world. 





THE ARCHAOLOGIST IN GREECE. 


BY RUSSELL STURGIS. 


The antiquities of Greece and of the Grecian colonies are 
not of a very early epoch. Even the earliest buildings, so 
far as modern archeology has fixed approximately the dates of 
their construction, are recent compared with those of Western 
AsiaandofEgypt. Civilization, ofthe kind that creates mass- 
ive and durable buildings, adorned with sculpture and 
paintings, was slow to develop itself in the rocky and un- 
productive peninsula which was to be the center of Hellenic 
enlightenment, and of a lasting intellectual influence over 
the European world. Fortresses crowning steep, rocky 
hills, like the Acropolis of Mycene, that of Tiryns, that of 
Athens, and that of Corinth (known as the Acro-Corinthus) 
contained the palace-dwellings of kings; and these struct- 
ures, in their massive defensive works, as well as in their 
apartments of residence and ceremony, were Asiatic in 
character. As our knowledge of the ruins of Asia Minor 
and neighboring regions increases, it is more and more ap- 
parent that the earliest Greek art that we know is very 
similar to that of the western lands of Asia, which had been 
provinces successively of a great Hittite empire, of the As- 
syrian kingdom, of Croesus’ Lydian kingdom, and of Persia. 
Huge substructures and ramparts of roughly shaped blocks 
of stone were piled together, either without mortar, or with 
some soft and partly adhesive substance filling the spaces 
between the stones. The larger rooms within were roofed 
with wood, and the roofs were supported by wooden pillars; 
smaller rooms and narrow passages were sometimes roofed 
with stone; but no true vaulting, nor any arches in the 
proper sense, are known among these buildings; stones 
laid corbelling, as it is called, each stone projecting beyond 
the next lower one, were piled up until they met at the top, 
when the sides mutually prevented one another from fall- 
ing. The rooms of state were often lined with plates of 
metal of a thickness sufficient to be held in place by nails or 
pins, or with wood overlaid with thinner metal plates. Of 
the decoration, whether by means of color or of molded 
form, we know very little, but it is clear that it bore little 
resemblance to that which we call especially Greek art. The 

. famous lions, carved on the stone headpiece of a doorway in 
the Acropolis at Mycenz, are Asiatic in character; the 
carved stone ceiling of the inner chamber at Orchomenos, 
discovered by Dr. Schliemann in 1880, is an echo of Baby- 
lonian or Phcenician art, and has intimate resemblances to 
Egyptian decoration of an epoch centuries earlier than the 
earliest probable date that can be assigned to the Orcho- 
menos building. 

Greek architecture, as we know and love it, begins with 
the earliest temples of the Doric order. These are of the 
latter part of the seventh or of the sixth century B.C. Their 
exact dates cannot be ascertained, but it is generally con- 
sidered that the more massive and ponderous are the ear- 
lier ; thus the temple on the Acro-Corinthus is accepted as 
one of the earliest Doric temples of which any ruins remain; 
and the chief reason for thinking it so is the massive pro- 
portion of its columns, which are less than four times as 
high as their diameter at the base. Temples known to be of 
the sixth century are more slender in their proportions than 
this, such as those of Selinus in Sicily, at Syracuse, and at 
Pestum on the Italian coast, south-east of Naples. The 
standard of excellence in this matter of proportion is, by 


universal admission, the Parthenon at Athens, which has 
for the height of its columns about five and a half times their 
own diameter. 

The Doric order is of such peculiar importance in the his- 
tory of architecture that some of its essential peculiarities 
must be pointed out. In the first place, round columns and 
rectangular pilasters, or antz, with heavy stone lintels rest- 
ing upon these, are its essential features. Continuous walls 
inclosing chambers are in use, but are not its characteristic; 
they are not made prominent, and no peculiar system of 
decoration has been adapted to them, so far as the remains 
enable us to judge. The shafts of the round columns are 
smaller at top than at bottom, and their taper is by a slight 
convex curve ; they are fluted or grooved lengthwise, with 
shallow grooves separated from each other by sharp edges 
only, so that no part of what would be the convex surface of 
the shaft appears. The capitals of these columns are of re- 
markable simplicity ; each consists of two flat tiles or plates 
of stone, larger in horizontal dimensions than the shaft is at 
its top ; of these the upper one, called the abacus, is always 
left square ; the under one, called the bell of the capital, is 
cut to a circular form, in plan, and in vertical section toa 
very delicate curve, almost flat on the lower slope, where it 
expands beyond the neck of the column, and curving rap- 
idly above, to meet the under side of the abacus. These 
simple capitals, however, were painted in rich patterns, in 
vivid colors and gold. The pilasters must be considered as 
parts of a wall where it is thickened for extra strength inan 
especial place. They do not appear standing free, and 
therefore they do not taper as the shafts of the columns do, 
nor are they fluted. 

There is one respect in which the Doric order is peculiar: 
its columns have no bases. Other builders have felt the 
need of a base to correspond with the capital, and have de- 
sired to finish up the shaft at the bottom as well as at the 
top; but the Doric shaft stands flat upon the continuous 
stylobate formed by the uppermost step of the portico, or 
upon the pavement within. 

The lintels which rest upon these columns and pilasters, 
together with the superstructure, consisting of two or three 
courses of squared blocks of stone, are combined together 
into what is called the entablature ; which in the temples of 
the common Doric type consists of three parts,—architrave, 
frieze, and cornice. The architrave is the lintel itself, and is 
always very plain. The frieze is made up in a curious way 
of blocks which rest upon the lintel and support the cornice, 
alternating with openings, which openings are filled, in the 
temples we know by their ruins, with slabs, often sculpt- 
ured, called metopes. It is stated that they were more an- 
ciently left open. The supporting blocks were cut each 
with two vertical grooves, and two half grooves, of 
chamfers, at the two edges, so that three solid uprights are 
left between the grooves. This triple arrangement has 
given the name of triglyph to these supporting blocks. 
Some buildings of small size were built with less elaborate 
entablatures, while still Doric in design. 

The roofs of all buildings in Greece at this time were of 
low pitch, not sloping much more than what are called flat 
roofs in the United States; that is, just enough to let the 
water run off freely without leaking through tile roofing. 
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Consequently the ends of these roofs—the gables as we 
should say of modern buildings—are very long and narrow 
triangles, the angle at the summit being very obtuse. The 
triangular spaces so formed are called pediments. The cor- 
nice which runs horizontally, and forms the uppermost 
member of the entablature, is carried along under the tri- 
angle ; the same or a similar cornice runs up each sloping 
side, and the three-cornered space within is left as a sunken 
panel, to be filled with ornament, if possible. 

Porticoes, entrance-gateways, and the like, were built in 
this style, and in close adherence to its rules, as stated 
above; but the most remarkable buildings were temples, 
which in the Doric style were always rectangular, and gen- 
erally about twice as long as broad, the entrance being in 
the narrower faces. The greater and more magnificent tem- 
ples had on every side a row of round columns standing 
free, and supporting the roof of a portico. A wall within 
inclosed what we call the cella (though the Greek word aos 
would have. been a better one to use), a closed chamber, 
within which was the statue of the god, the place for votive 
offerings, and the treasury, which was often full of the most 
precious things, of immense aggregate value. This solid 
wall of the cella having no windows, having pilasters at the 
angles only, and at most two doorways cut through it, with- 
out other adornment than simple moldings around the 
openings, with perhaps a line of rosettes or the like, would 
seem to have called for a special sort of wall decoration, but 
there is no trace of any such decoration having been tried 
except in mere painting of lines and narrow borders. The 
sculptured frieze which crowned the cella wall in the Par- 
thenon will be named below ; it was much the most remark- 
able and almost the only instance of such adornment, so far 
as we know. 

The Greek temple must be conceived of as a building cal- 
culated for external effect. The multitude of worshipers, 
on holy days, gathered around it, and not within ; sacrifice 
was performed, processions organized, incense burned, and 
song and prayer uttered outside and not inside of its in- 
closure. The temple rose in all its beauty before the eyes of 
the people who had come together to do honor to the god, 
and was the visible shelter or home of the invisible deity. 
The statue within may have been visible to all those who 
wished to see it, but only a few persons at one time could be 
admitted into the chamber where it stood. 

How this interior was lighted, we do not know. Several 
different theories are under discussion among archzeolo- 
gists. Oneisthat daylight came only through the door- 
ways, and was helped by lamps always burning within ; 
another is that a part of the temple was wholly unroofed, 
forming a small court, from which light was given to the 
parts that were roofed ; another opinion still is that a sort 
of lantern was arranged in the roof, so that small windows 
high up, like those of theclere-story' of a Gothicchurch, gave 
light to all the interior. No ruins hitherto examined have 
settled this vexed question. 

The Doric buildings were adorned especially with sculpt- 
ure. When it was possible to spend money freely, this 
sculpture was the most perfect that the artists of the epoch 
could supply ; thus the triangular space of each pediment 
was filled with gods, heroes, or men, engaged in some 
action, as of a historical or traditional event, a deity be- 
ing often shown in the center, presiding over the fight or 
other contest, or interposing directly in human affairs, ac- 
cording to some famous legend. The metopes were also 
filled with sculptures, when that also could be had. These 
were usually in high relief, but the pediment sculptures 
were full statues, detached from the background. Wherever 


placed, allthis sculpture was as perfectly realized and as fully 
developed as the skill of the day allowed. There was no 
thought of subduing it or conventionalizing it in subordina- 
tion to the building, as is often done with architectural 
sculpture. And indeed it is not architectural sculpture, 
strictly speaking, but independent fine art of great relative 
value and importance, for which the building was required 
to furnish a good position and a good setting. The purely 
decorative sculpture was always of very slight importance. 
A few bands of what is called the honeysuckle ornament, 
some moldings carved into the simple pattern known as 
the egg-and-dart pattern, a few lions’ heads acting asa 
water-spout above, at the gutter, such slight carving as 
that, exquisitely finished, but very formal, and not upon 
very prominent parts of the building, is all the Doric archi- 
tects cared for. Infinite pains were given to proportion, 
both of the whole building and of all its parts. The slight 
curves formed by the rounded tapering (ev/asis) of the 
columns and the bells of the capitals were matters of the 
most minute care, and the relative height and width of 
every part of the entablature was constantly under consid- 
eration by succeeding generations of designers. To coun- 
teract a tendency there is in long horizontal lines to seem 
sounded downward, as if sagging, like a chain held at the 
two ends, the horizontal lines of the Parthenon were curved 
upward, the stylobate or edge of the floor of the portico ris- 
ing about two inches and a quarter in the middle. The 
columns also slope inward from the bottom, those at the an- 
gles having an inclination of about two and a half inches in 
their height of about thirty-two feet ; the object of this be- 
ing to give an appearance of great solidity by avoiding any 
look, in the high, detached columns, of being about to fall 
apart. The most delicate sense of elegance and propriety 
governed all these details of the design. No part of the edi- 
fice was neglected, or failed to be cared for. And the result 
has been a building which has always silenced criticism, 
and which has been admitted generally to be free from er- 
ror or fault: 

Other Doric temples were not so perfect asthe Parthenon; 
indeed few were so large, and few were of fine white marble. 
The more common material was stone, of whatever kind the 
neighborhood afforded ; and this stone was generally over- 
laid with a thin coating of stucco or similar composition. 
In such buildings the sculpture also was mostly executed in 
the same stone. In the later temple of Selinus the metopes, 
now preserved in the museum of Palermo, are worked ina 
calcareous tufa, and were covered with stucco, and painted ; 
in a later temple in the same place, the heads and hands of 
the female figures were of white marble, and this was un- 
doubtedly left uncovered and unpainted, to stand for flesh.’ 

Painting was applied freely to the architecture and the 
sculpture alike, but it does not seem that large surfaces 
were painted, except perhaps parts of the entablature. 
Generally the work was picked out, as we say, with lines of 
color, or simple patterns on prominent parts, as was said 
above of the Doric capitals. The background of the bas- 
reliefs was painted, and the human figures had the hair 
painted or gilded, the weapons, the armor, and parts of the 
garments colored, but not generally the flesh. 

One most unusual piece of art applied to a building ex- 
isted in the Parthenon at Athens; it was a broad band of 
sculpture in low relief, built into the wall of the cella, high 
up under the roof of the portico, and not only hard or im- 
possible to be seen unless by a person standing on the pave- 
ment or steps of the portico, but also shadowed by the roof 
in such a way that all the light which fell upon it must have 
been that reflected from the columns and the pavement. It 
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is a wonderful composition of hundreds of figures, a double 
procession of horsemen, chariots, men and women on foot, 
cattle for the sacrifice, etc., starting at the south-west corner 
of the building, and passing along the west and north wails, 
and also, separately, along the south wall, to where, at the 
east end, the gods are seated, and the priest and priestess 
with their attendants prepare for the ceremony of the day. 
The exact meaning of it is not known, but its extraordinary 
beauty and great extent place it at the head of all works of 
sculpture accessible to us ; it could have been excelled only 
by the pediment groups of the same marvelous temple,when 
they were perfect. 

The Doric style includes the most important work in 
architecture and sculpture of Greece, during the greatest 
time of Greek art, but two other styles must be named, if 
briefly. The Ionic order is peculiar in having a capital not 
alike on four sides, but having distinctly two sides and two 
ends. Each side is composed of two volutes, or spiral 
scrolls, which are combined with a sort of bell which rests 
upon the shaft, and which the volutes nearly conceal. A 
modified form of it was arranged for the corner columns, but 
this was not universally accepted. It is not in itself a form 
well adapted for the place and the purpose, as it is not ex- 
pressive of resistance to a superincumbent weight ; but it 
was an Asiatic tradition, and the Greek architects took it 


up, and worked out its details with their peculiar delicacy of 
perception into the real masterpiece on the Acropolis at 
Athens,—the Erechtheion with its two unequal porticoes. 

Combined with this building is an exceptional composi- 
tion, the porch or balcony, whose roof is supported on 
draped female statues treated ascolumns. It is curious to 
see how the entablature, which in common Ionic buildings 
has its regular subdivisions, as precise as that of the Doric 
style, is wholly modified to meet these peculiar conditions, 
the frieze left out, and the whole composition simplified and 
lightened. 

Other Ionic temples exist, and during the third and sec- 
ond centuries a custom prevailed of putting Ionic coiumns 
and their entablature as a second story, where the first story 
was Doric, as in public porticoes and the like. This scheme 
was taken up by the Roman architects and carried much 
further. 

The highly decorated Corinthian style, although of Greek 
origin, was very rarely employed by the Greeks before the 
Roman conquest. The Choragic Monument of Lysicrates 
at Athens,’ a very small circular monument, is the most im- 
portant instance of its use. For the splendor and display 
which the Romans desired, this was exactly the style re- 
quired; they modified it in several ways, and used it 
freely. 


(To be concluded.) 
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[May 5.] 
LETTER TO DR. CHAS. STUART. 
RoME, 27th June, 1824. 
My DEAR FRIEND : 

I am preparing to leave this capital of the world now, and 
to return to Geneva. This is the place for collecting the ma- 
terials of future thought and feeling ; and I do not think that 
in this respect I have altogether lost my time here. Provi- 
dence has called me to be the witness of a most interesting 
scene lately—the death of a poor Swiss artist, a peaceful and 
faithful follower of Christ. His lungs had been attacked 
some years ago. In this situation it pleased God to make 
him acquainted with that truth which comforts the mourner 
and strengthens the faint, through the instrumentality ofa 
very worthy man, a Mr. Perrot, whom I know. Since that 
time he has been sustained, and enabled to walk on in the 
narrow path. Last autumn, when Mr. Noel left Geneva for 
Italy, he was requested by Mr. Perrot to take this poor sick 
artist along with him, which he did as far as Florence, from 
whence he proceeded alone to Rome. The winter was very 
severe, and the health of this poor man (I should not say 
poor, for he is rich) evidently declined apace. He was with- 
out friends, without comforts, without sleep, for whenever 
he lay down the cough seized him, and in a country whose 
language was strange to him ; but he was not without God, 
and God was to him friends, and comfort, and rest, and 
home. I arrived here about the middle of February, and got 
acquainted with him, and saw him occasionally. He could 
go about and walk a little then, and he used to come and sit 
with Mr. Noel and me from time to time; and we always 
found him most edifying, as far as his extreme modesty 
would permit him to communicate to us his Christian experi- 
ence. For long he had been in the habit of living much 
alone, and of speaking more to God than to man ; and this 
high intercourse had left its traces on him—its blessed traces 
of holiness and peace. As the spring advanced he got worse 


and weaker and in April he became unable to leave his room, 
I saw a great deal of him then. I was particularly struck 
with the exceeding seriousness of his mind. He was much 
afraid of thinking or speaking of religion in an unfit or un- 
awakened state of mind, or rather, I should say, without in- 
tense feeling. His conscience went so far on this matter 
that he would not allow me to read to him, unless his mind 
could come to the stretch. He was afraid of dishonoring 
God by not giving Him the whole effort and exertion of his 
spirit. He used to tell me that his sleepless nights were de- 
lightful opportunities of communion with God. The joy 
which filled his heart received very littleabatement from his 
disease. On the day before his death he told me that he had 
moments that day which he could not express — “‘ des 
moments inexprimables.’”” You who are in health, he said, 
can scarcely-conceive the manifestations which God makes 
to His people as they stand on the brink of the grave. He 
has finished his course, and kept the faith, and received the 
crown. My dear R. D. has also, I rejoice to hear, been made 
a bright monument of the grace of God. Let us then be of 
good courage and follow the pillar of cloud and of fire, as it 
conducts us into the Promised Land. 

My dear friend, I long to see you again. I have many 
friends, but few fathers. When Mr. W. Erskine, from 
Bombay arrives, I hope that you will see him. I am sure 
that he must a be very amiable, and a very able man. 

Yours affectionately, T. E. 


[May 72.] 
LETTER TO HIS SISTER. 
GENEVA, 22d September, 1824. 
My De&aAR CuHRISTIAN,—I shall direct this to Florence. 
You must go to the gallery about twelve when one of tie 
custodes, who are gentlemen, and do not receive money, 
commences the round of all the camere, or chambers. The 
Tribune, in which the chiefest specimens, both of sculpture 
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and painting, are assembled, is generally open. iThere are 
the Venus de Medici and a beautiful Apollo. There are 
several Raphaels. Now, just begin and study Raphael.‘ Re- 
mark the goodness, and the worth, and the piety of his 
faces, separate altogether from the fine art and execution. 
There are two little Madonnas, or rather Holy Families, on 
the left hand as you enter, in his early style, with blue land- 
scape behind them. Observe the face of the young Saviour 
in one of these. The St. John in the desert is very striking. 
Observe Domenichino’s? portrait of a Cardinal, very like Dr. 
Chalmers,? I think, when he appears gruff, in which predic- 
ament perhaps you have never seen him. In the Pitti, hunt 
Raphael without remorse or shame. There are several in all 
his manners. Observe Ezekiel’s Vision ; what a colossal 
and imposing strength he has contrived to represent in that 
small compass! Madonna Della Seggiola—the loveliest 
head I eversaw, except the one at Dresden. The St. Mark 
by Fra Bartolomeo‘; that was a great painter; attend to 
him. A portrait of Hippolito de’ Medici,’ by Titian, in one 
of the back rooms, over the door—a splendid thing, look for 
it. Ask for the room where two Salvator Rosas® hang. It 
is not usually shown, but ask. There are also beautiful 
Poussins’? there. Goto the church of Santa Croce, where 
the great men of Florence are buried—most interesting. Go 
to the Annunciata Vestibule to see the frescoes of Andrea 
del Sarto® and to his scholars ; he was a great painter, too. 
Go also to the Santa Maria Novella—curious old frescoes. 
There is an Irish padre named Padre Tomaso (Father 
Thomas), who likes to show the English the sights there. 
You may ask for him if you like to see the oldest frescoes. 
Go to the Chapel of the Medici. Observe the statues of that 
family by Michael Angelo. There is something very im- 
posing and solemn in those statues—very unlike the an- 


tique, but fully giving the idea of the baronial character and 


chivalry of the Middle Ages. The Church of the Medici 
itself is much more rich than beautiful. Admire the Bap- 
tistery, especially the door toward the Cathedral. Admire 
also the bridge of Santa Trinita, which is most beautiful in 
its form. Farewell, my dear sister. Inthe midst of all that, 
keep near to God. Draw nigh unto Him, and He says that 
He will draw nigh unto us 
GENEVA, 27th October, 1824. 

My DEARLY BELOVED CHRISTIAN : 

@Do you find yourselves at home nowin Rome? Have you 
got the camere of Raphael by heart? Have you drunk the 
spirit of the Apollo and the Mercury (falsely and foully de- 
graded into Antinous) and the Laocoén? There is an eter- 
nity in all these things—a vivacious principle of beauty and 
of nobleness—which knows no age. And the Grand Juno, 
and the Minerva in the Braccio Nuovo, and Thorwaldsen’s” 
John the Baptist and his hearers, and Christ and the Apos- 
tles. But I always waver when I commence on these things, 
and they’ll trot me at home if I don’t take care of myself. 
There is no trotting on the continent. I hope you go to the 
Vatican as often as you can, and that you expand your spirit 
in St. Peter’s. There also, there is an eternity—and a dif- 
ferent world from that which is without, and a different 
climate. And the splendid Mosaics, and the tall beckoning 
silent figures of the saints and martyrs, and the light and 
the air which play so freely through it. And observe how 
beautifully the dome rests upon the four arches. There isa 
Prophet Isaiah, by Raphael, in St. Augustine. Go often to 
St. Andrea della Valle, and taste Domenichino, the St. John 
especially. I hope that you will enjoy all these things for 
your own sake, and for my sake in the way of companionship 
when you come home.—JMazs le déjetiner est servi." The 
Cramers and Vernets inquire most kindly always after you. 
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Try, Christian, and connect these works of art with the re- 
ligious sentiment. That seems to me the great secret of 
taste as well as of enjoyment. God is the source of beauty— 
in Him you find the spring and fountain-head. My dear 
sister, may He bless you, etc. 

T. E. 


[May 79.] 
LETTER TO MISS RACHEL ERSKINE. 

I have just returned from a funeral. I think I mentioned 
to you a young Irish clergyman who had come abroad for his 
health ; but the disease was beyond the reach of climate. 
He continued to sink during the whole winter. When I 
came to Rome Dr. Peebles introduced me to his room. I 
feel it always a great privilege to be with the dying, and 
I have enjoyed this privilege. I have conversed with 
him upon the things of God, and the riches of di- 
vine grace treasured up in the Saviour. I have heard 
him express his hope in that love which brought that 
Saviour from heaven to save us, and he has now, I trust, 
entered into peace. He hada narrow range of ideas, and 
had no imagination to assist or mislead his religious feel- 
ings. His spirit had never strained itself to apprehend the 
things of infinity, but he was conscientious and faithful to 
his light, and he never shook. He saw death approaching 
with the most perfect calmness, and he retained his self- 
possession to the very last moment. I don’t believe that the 
thought of death ever quickened his pulse a single beat. 
Death lets in the light of eternity on life, and passes a true 
judgment on it. Happiness is not to be sought, but holi- 
ness ; unhappiness is not to be shunned, but sin. What 
does Lady Oswald, or my poor friend Gresson, think cf 
earthly joy or sorrow now? Oh! how they will despise and 
wonder at that folly which puts a value upon anything but 
the favor of God! His love might have been sought and en- 
joyed in every event, in every duty, at every moment ; and 
what paltry things drew us from Him ! Thus the highest saint 
in heaven will think on the review of life... . . The church- 
yard (burying ground, I mean) is increasing its associations 
forme. Mrs. Erskine, Baillod the Swiss artist, Scholl, an- 
other Swiss, whose family I know, Mrs. Colquitt’s daughter, 
and now Gresson. The situation is most beautiful, and the 
weather lovely. The sun and the blue sky so pure, and 
beautiful, and melancholy, and the young leaves coming out ; 
the mystery of nature’s yearly resurrection spreading its 
charm over the earth. I have not yet lost my delight in 
nature. I don’t goto see pictures and statues now; but I 
can look at the heaven of blue, and at the clear deep shadows 
of the mountains, and at the sun which sets just before my 
windows, and I can mourn with the ruined walls. Well, 
‘the mountains shall depart and the hills be removed, but 
my kindness shall not depart, neither shall the covenant of 
my peace be removed, saith the Lord that hath mercy on 
thee.’’ That is something worth repeating. It is from the 
mouth of God, and it is said to you and me. It is some- 
thing for a living hour or a dying hour, or an hour beyond 
time. I have talked with Gresson about these things, and I 
have often repeated to him those words, and now he knows 
all about it. Perhaps he remembers our conversations, and 
wonders at the deadness and darkness of them. I had a lit- 
tle copy of the Psalms with me atthe funeral, which I 
opened and read the concluding verses of the LX XIII. Psalm, 
from the 23d verse, and I pulled some leaves of which I send 
youtwo. My darling cousin, God bless you ! You are prob- 
ably retired to your room just now. I hope you do not allow 
your mind to feed uselessly upon sorrow, not that I expect 
you are ever to be free of sorrow, but that you ask the knowl- 
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edge of that blessed secret which is contained in that word, 
‘‘as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing.” .... I would join 
your prayers that God would comfort the mourners, and 
sanctify unto them their afflictions, and that he would give 
us to know His holy love in Christ Jesus. That is life eter- 
nal, whether in this worldor another. That is the only por- 
tion. It is about midnight here, and time is little more 
than an hour earlier at Gartur. It is about eleven now with 
you. I like to think of you. I know the shape of your 
room, and the chair. I know some that you pray for, and 
many that you think of. What are you thinking of now? 
The sorrows of the living, or the blessedness of the'dead who 
die in the Lord, or that blessed remedy which heals all evil— 
the Blood of Christ? Good-night. 


[May 26.] 
LETTER TO MISS RACHEL ERSKINE. 
LINLETHEN, 26th December, 1828. 
My DEAREST COUSIN: 

The feeling that I am unsympathized with by those whose 
sympathy is dearest to me is not that which pains me most 
in the communication I have received from you. In general, 
I feel a great demand for sympathy from those I love, just 
because I love them, and because that love gives their sym- 
pathy a value to me beyond the things themselves in which 
I ask their sympathy. Butitis notsohere. The thing in 
which I ask your sympathy is far dearer to me than any hu- 
man sympathy ; and I long for your sympathy, merely be- 
cause I think I hold the truth, andI wish you to hold it also. 
I do not think that you can see the importance or the uni- 
versality of Christ’s atonement, if you can disapprove of 
the proclamation of it, though by alayman. You have told 
me that you believe that ‘‘ Christ is the propitiation for the 
sins ofthe whole world,” in the obvious sense of these words. 
You have told me that you believe this is God’s message to 
this world of prodigals, that this is the message which is the 
power of God unto salvation to all who believe it. Well, do 
you also know that this doctrine is looked on as a heresy by 
almost all the teachers of religion in this country, and that 
a directly opposite doctrine is preached? If you believe in 
the universality of the atonement, you must believe that the 
limitation of it is a falsification of the record which God has 
given concerning His Son. 


I live in the conviction that the record is continually falsj- 
fied in the ears of the people of this country by those whom 
they are taught to look upto for instruction, to the dishonor 
of God’s grace, and to the injury of the souls of men. God’s 
message to the world is not delivered whilst a limited atone- 
ment is preached ; and so long as this erroneous interpreta- 
tion of the message is preached, the people may have the 
Bible in their hands, but the unfaithful interpretation wil] 
be a veil on their hearts in the reading of it. There were 
many Bibles among the Jews when our Lord appeared 
amongst them, but the unfaithful interpretation put upon 
their contents by the scribes of the time blinded the people 
to the truth, and they rejected Him of whom Moses and the 
prophets wrote. must know that it is most important 
that, even when the people have the Bible in their hands, there 
should be some one nearto say to them, ‘ Understandest 
thou what thou readest?’’ I have known people long pos- 
sessed of the Bible who never read it, partly because it was 
not pressed upon them ; and I have known many who have 
long read the Bible without ever apprehending, even in 
theory, its mostelementary truths, because they were accus- 
tomed to hear a false interpretation of them weekly from the 
pulpit. If ’s arguments were good, there need be little 
anxiety to havea Gospel ministry in a place well supplied with 
Bibles. I see people about me with Bibles in their houses and 
their hands (and who think occasionally of religion too, some 
of them) to whom the message that God loves them is a per- 
fect novelty even in sound. If I can do anything for any of 
these souls, these immortals, as an instrument in God’s 
hands, am I to hesitate because I am classed in the world’s 
list under one denomination of persons ratherthan another? 
I think that Christians are too often popular in the world, 
just on account of the remaining unchristianity that is in 
them. As long as Christianity subordinates itself to the 
world, the world will like it, because the world likes to have 
its conscience easy as to eternity, and the concurrence of 
a Christian gives it that ease. My dearly beloved friend, 
I love you dearly. I know that I am not to expect full 
sympathy in the creation: 

‘*Kach in his hidden sphere of joy or woe, 
Our hermit spirits dwell and range apart.”’ 

These are beautiful lines, and most true.—Readings from 

T. Erskine. 





ODD FISHES. 


BY THE REV. J. G. WOOD. 


PART FIRST. 

‘*Many a true word is spoken in jest,’’ and many a popu- 
lar saying is more appropriate than was anticipated by the 
originator. 

The phrases, ‘‘odd sort of a fish,’’ ‘‘a queer fish,’’ ‘‘a strange 
fish,’ as applied jocosely to human beings who labor under 
the imputation of eccentricity, are zodlogically appropriate. 
In no order of vertebrate beings is there such a diversity of 
form, color, and general structure, as in the fishes. Nature 
seems to have run wild in their formation, to have flung 
aside al! preconceived rules, and to have aimed at producing 
a series of beings which shall be as widely diverse from 
each other as is possible for creatures which belong to the 
same class. 

Indeed, in many cases, some of which will be mentioned 
in the following pages, she really appears to have aimed 
at caricature, and to have produced a series of beings so ex- 
travagantly grotesque that the wildest human imagination 


could not have conceived them. And yet, there is no viola- 
tion of the unities of nature; all these variations, grotesque 
as many of them appear to our eyes, being produced by 
simple modifications of the same elements. Here is a case 
in point. Weassume as a matter of course, that the fore 
limbs of any vertebrated animal must be in front of the hind 
limbs. If we were to see a horse walking along with its 
hind legs growing out of its chest, we should think it a 
very strange horse indeed, and still stranger if the legs were 
to proceed from its neck. Yet, no one seems to be surprised 
that a perch has its hind legs (or “pelvic fins’’) on a level 
with its fore legs (or ‘‘ pectoral fins’’). Neither does any 
one seem to notice the apparently abnormal structure of the 
cod, which has its hind limbs proceeding from its throat, 
much in front of its fore limbs. We should at once be 
startled at such an apparent violation of structure in the 
horse, but in the fish it attracts no attention. 

Bearing in mind the very limited space at our command, 
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I will briefly sketch some of the most characteristic types of 
Odd Fishes, and point out as far as possible the reasons for 
the apparently abnormal structures. 

We will begin with one of the oddest of odd fishes. It is 
so very odd that until lately no naturalist dared to decide 
upon its right place in the animal world, some taking it to 
belong to the reptiles, and others, to the fishes. It has gills 
like the fish, so that it can respire when immersed in water. 
It has incipient lungs, so that it can breathe atmospheric air 
when on dry land. Sir R. Owen, however, has decided the 
knotty point, and has stated that the structure of its nasal 
organs shows it to be a fish and not a reptile. The simulta- 
neous possession of lungs and gills, is called ‘‘ dipnoism,’’ 
or double-breathing, and at present only three fishes are 
known to possess it, namely, the Protopterus apnectens of 
Africa, the Lepidosiven paradoxa of South America, and the 
Ceratodus forstert of Australia. We will take the first of 
these animals as the type, and briefly glance through its 
life-history. 

It inhabits several of the African rivers, and is to be found 
plentifully in the Nile, the Zambesi, and the Gambia. It is 
a most voracious creature, as may be seen by the unique 
structure of its teeth. Instead of being separate, as is the 
case with most animals, they are united into a single sharp- 
edged tooth-ribbon, which is bent backward and forward 
like a lady’s ‘‘frilling.’’ The tooth ribbons of the opposite 


jaws fit exactly into each other, so that they can bite out a 
large mouthful of any soft material that comes within their 
grasp. 

I have often assisted in feeding a wonderfully fine speci- 
men which was kept in the water-basins of the Crystal 
Palace, the water being maintained of the same warm tem- 
perature throughout the year. 


If a piece of raw meat was 
offered to it, the creature would take it into its mouth, give 
ita sharp bite, and instantly blow it out to the distance of 
several inches. Then it would suck the morsel back into its 
mouth, give it another bite, and at last swallow it. One 
night it contrived to wriggle itself out of the small basin in 
which it was kept, into one of the large basins in which are 
many aquatic plants and any number of gold and silver 
carp of all sizes. Here it lived in luxury for some years, 
making great havoc among the fishes until the zodlugical 
manager, the late Mr. F. Wilson, bethought himself of sup- 
plying it with frogs. 

Its mode of attacking the golden carp was most remarka- 
ble. It would dive below the unsuspecting fish, and bite a 
large mouthful out of the abdomen. It never troubled itself 
to eat the remainder of its victim, but took the next mouth- 
ful out of another fish. It might have lived to the present 
time but for the negligence of the official whose duty it was 
to watch the fires which warmed the water. One winter 
night he allowed the fire to go out and next morning the 
creature was found dead. It had then attained a length of 
nearly three feet and a weight of six pounds and a half, 
though when it was first placed in the tank it only meas- 
ured ten inches in length and weighed but a few ounces. 
After the necessary dissection had been made, Mr. Wilson 
kindly lent me the skull for a more minute examination. 

Now comes a most singular and all-important episode in 
the life-history of this very odd fish. During the burning 
summer of the tropics, the rivers fail and at last are dried up 
almost entirely. The mud-fish, however, is prepared for this 
emergency, and, wriggling its way into the mud while it 
still remains soft, it forms a sort of chamber, leaving only a 
hole for the admission of air or water, and then passes into 
astate of torpor exactly analogous to that which in colder 
climates is termed hibernation. By degrees the moisture is 
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evaporated, and the mud baked nearly as hard as brick by 
the tropical sun. Within this strange cell the mud-fish lies 
secure from all enemies except man, who takes a mean ad- 
vantage of its helplessness, digs it out and eats it. Most of 
them, however, escape capture, and when the rainy season 
fills the rivers, the hardened mud is dissolved and the in- 
mate regains the life which it had temporarily laid aside. 

Some years ago Mr. Wilson kindly sent me a large lump 
of Nile mud, saying that as there were apertures which 
looked like the entrances to a mud-fish’s summer retreat, I 
might possibly find an inhabitant within it. So, with the 
aid of a fine saw, chisel, and knife, I carefully made a section 
of the mud, and found the creature coiled up inside it. The 
chief burrow and the chamber are at right angles to each 
other, like the letter ‘‘T,’’ the chamber smaller than the 
passage which leads to its center; and how the fish contrived 
to pack itself into so narrow acompassI cannot imagine. If 
straightened, it would be ten and a half inches in length,— 
about the size of the Crystal Palace specimen when it was 
first put into the basin. It, however, has doubled its body 
on itself sideways, so that it is only three inches and a half 
in length and barely an inch and a half across the doubled 
body at the widest part. Nearly three inches of the flat tail 
are wrapped around its head, the tip reaching te the base of 
the fore limb so that the head is entirely hidden except from 
below. 

As is mostly, if not always, the case, there is a second 
passage into the chamber. This is at right angles to the 
principal entrance, and opens into the right hand end of the 
chamber. I need not say that the creature was dead and 
dried up like a mummy when I opened the chamber. These 
fishes can exist in the torpid state for a certain time, but if 
they be pent up in the chamber beyond their allotted time, 
they must die. In such cases they seem to pass quietly and 
unconsciously from torpor into death, and can experience 
no suffering. This is shown by my own specimen which 
lies in the very position which it assumed when it coiled itself 
for the last time in the mud of the Nile. The tail still en- 
wraps the head, and the strange, flexible limbs are disposed 
along the body so as to occupy as little room as possible. 

The habits of the Lepidosiren are nearly identical with 
those of the Protopterus, and the only difference between 
the fishes lies in some slight structural distinctions. The 
Ceratodus, or ‘‘flat-head’’ as it is popularly termed, is an- 
other dipnoan, being able to’ breathe with its gills, or with 
its single lung, or with both simultaneously. 

It has a double claim to the title of odd fish, as until with- 
in the last few years the only species of the genus Ceratodus 
were found in a fossil state, and when it was announced that 
in the rivers of Queensland a species of Ceratodus was still 
living, much incredulity was expressed by naturalists. 
However, there it is, and a very odd fish it looks, the scales 
covering not only the body but the tail fin and the central 
portions of the fin paddles. 

Now we will take another set ef Odd Fishes, namely, 
those which have the power of leaving the water voluntarily 
and traveling overland. We will call them travelers. 

The common eel may take rank among the travelers, as it 
has the power of traversing considerable tracts of land, 
wriggling itself along after the manner of the snake. In 
Ireland I have seen the eels in hundreds, actually climbing 
rocks and working their way over flat stones with their 
backs downward, the pressure of the atmosphere being suf- 
ficient to keep them from falling. In many of the American 
rivers a similar migration has been observed, June being the 
month most in favor. 

I doubt whether the eel can traverse a perfectly dry soil, 
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and believe that it can only make its way over a wet or at 
least a damp surface. In the instance which I witnessed, 
the eels still retained their moisture. 

Another of this group is the jumper-fish (Sa/arias) of 
the East Indian Archipelago, of which many species are 
known. They are little fishes, measuring only four or five 
inches in length. Not content with taking its prey in the 
water, the Salarias has the power of jumping out of the sea, 
skipping over the rocks and picking up flies and other in- 
sects. It must, therefore, be very agile, and indeed is so 
quick and wary that it can scarcely be captured by hand 
even when it is out of its own element. 

Another of these Odd Fishes is the four-eyes (Anableps) 
of the West Indies. This remarkable little fish is graphic- 
ally described by Kingsley‘ in his ‘“‘ At Last”’: 

‘“The oars touched the bank on each side of Chaguanas 
Creek, and drove out of the water, shoals of four-eyed fish,— 
ridiculous little things about as long as your hand, who, in- 
stead of diving to the bottom like reasonable fish, seemed 
possessed with the fancy that they could succeed better in 
the air or on land, and accordingly jumped over each other’s 
backs, scrambled out upon the mud, swam about with their 
goggled eyes projecting above the surface of the water, and, 
in fact, did anything but behave like fish. This little creat- 
ure—‘ star-gazer’ as some call him—is one of the curiosities 
of Trinidad and of the Guiana coast. ‘The eyes which en- 
able them to perform such feats are most wonderfully modi- 
fied, each eye being divided by a transverse bar of opaque 
matter so as to cut it into two separate portions, one half 
directed upward and the other downward.’ 

‘These strangely specialized eyes—so folks believe here— 
the fish uses by halves. With the lower halves he sees 
through the water, with the upper halves through the air, 


and elevated by this quaint privilege he aspires to be a ter- 
restrial animal, emulating, I presume, the alligators around, 
and tries to take his walks upon the mud. You may see, 
as you go down to bathe, a group of black dots in pairs, 
peering up out of the sand, at the very highest verge of the 


surf line. As you approach them, they leap up and prove 
themselves to belong to a party of four-eyes, that run— 
there is no other word—down the beach, dash into the roar- 
ing surf, and the moment they see you safe in the sea, run 
back again on the next wave, and begin staring at the sky 
once more. He who sees four-eyes for the first time with- 
out laughing must be much wiser or much stupider than 
any man has a right to be.”’ 

I may remind my entomological readers that the eyes of 
the common whirligig beetles (Gyrinus), which spend their 
time in circling round and round on the surface of the water, 
are modified in an exactly similar manner, and evidently 
for a similar purpose. 

Even the common little shanny (Blennius pholis) is a good 
tock-climber, working itself along by means of its pelvic 
fins, and being able to live for some four and twenty hours 
out of water. It has another claim to the title of odd fish, 
inasmuch as it shares with the chameleon the strange ability 
to move either eye independently, the effect being, as in the 
chameleon, grotesque in the extreme. It mostly has its 
special headquarters under some rock or stone, and seldom 
wanders far from its home. 

Many fishes can use their pectoral fins as legs, and by 
their aid can walk along the bed of the sea or river, without, 
however, leaving the water. Thecommon carp possesses this 
power, and so do the gurnards, whilethe angler-fish, or goose- 
fish, as it is sometimes called, makes great use of its pectoral 
fins, sometimes employing them as a means of locomotion, 
and sometimes as shovels for scooping holes in the mud. 
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The long-bodied, snake-like Coramota, or Gachua ((phiy. 
cephalus) of India, is another of the travelers, being often 
found in the wet grass after rain. Like the jumper fish, jt 
can capture prey on land, and for that purpose has its mouth 
fitted with numerous sharp teeth like those of the more pre. 
daceous species. It requires plenty of air and even when jp 
the water or immersed in the soft mud which it frequents, it 
is obliged to come repeatedly to the surface for the purpose 
of respiration, just as is the case with the golden carp when 
the water in the vessel in which they are contained has lost 
its normal supply of oxygen. 

Mr. Day tell us that in Burmah, the natives take them by 
spreading large cloths over the mud. They are therefore 
debarred from access to the atmosphere, and become so 
stupefied that they fall an easy prey. These fish can live 
for a long time out of water, being aided by a sort of sac on 
the sides of the head which retains sufficient water to keep 
the gills moist. The natives, therefore, always bring them 
to market alive, mostly carrying them in closely woven 
baskets partly filled with moist mud. Not only is the un- 
lucky fish sold alive, but it is cut up while still living, the 
purchaser refusing after its death to pay the best prices. 
The name of Ophiocephalus, or snake-headed, is peculiarly 
appropriate to the Gachua, which is so snake-like that many 
of the European residents decline to eat it in spite of the 
acknowledged excellence of its flesh. 

The prince of land travelers is the climbing perch (Azabas 
scandens), which inhabits several parts of India, and is com- 
mon in Ceylon. It is not a large fish,—seldom exceeding 
ten inches in length, and is even externally remarkable for 
the strength of the pectoral and pelvic fins, which are used 
like the fore and hind limbs of many mammalia. This fish 
is even better provided for absence from the water than the 
Gachua. Instead of possessing a simple water sac it hasa 
special arrangement of very thin bony plates, folded and 
coiled on each other until they look very much like the 
beautiful madrepore which is popularly known as “brain 
coral.’”” This singular organ is placed just inside the gill- 
cover, on the upper part of the first branchial arch, and 
holds so much water that the fish can live on dry land 
for several days, indeed, for an almost indefinite period, 
provided that the ‘‘labyrinth,’’ as this organ is called, be 
supplied with water. Taking advantage of this fact the 
peripatetic conjurers who are so plentiful in India are in the 
habit of taking the fish with them upon their wanderings 
and using them in their performances. 

In Sir Emerson Tennent’s? work on Ceylon there is a 
graphic.account of the overland journeys that are made by 
this fish. The writer is Mr. Morris, the government agent 
at Trincomalee: 

‘As the tanks dry up, the fishes congregate in the little 
pools, till at last you find them in thousands in the most 
moist parts of the beds, rolling in the blue mud, which is at 
that time about the consistence of thick gruel. As the 
moisture further evaporates, the surface fish are left un- 
covered, and they crawl away in search of fresh pools. In 
one place I saw hundreds diverging from the tank they had 
just abandoned, to a distance of fifty or sixty yards, and 
still traveling onward. In going this distance, however, 
they must have used muscular exertion enough to have 
taken them half a mile on level ground, for at these places 
all the cattle and wild animals of the neighborhood had lat- 
terly come to drink. so that the surface was everywhere it- 
dented with foot-marks in addition to the cracks in the sur 
rounding baked mud, into which the fish tumbled in their 
progress. In those holes which were deep and the sides 
perpendicular they remained to die, and were carried off by 
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kites and crows. My impression is that this migration 
must take place at night or before sunrise, for it is only 
early in the morning that I have seen them progressing, 
and I found that those I brought away with me in the 
chatties appeared quiet by day, but a large proportion man- 
aged to get out of the chatties by night—some escaped alto- 
gether, but others were trodden on and killed. I particu- 
larly noticed that all in the act of migrating had their gills 
expanded.” , 

This was evidently for the purpose of obtaining the neces- 
sary oxygen by allowing the air to have free access to the 
moistened gills. 

The native name for this fish is Paneiri, i. e., a tree-climber, 
and has been given to it in consequence of its alleged habit 
of climbing the trunks of trees in search of food and water. 
Much doubt has been felt concerning the truth of this state- 
ment, but, after comparing many accounts, I have come to 
the conclusion that the evidence in favor of the statement is 
too strong to be resisted. In the first place, its very audacity 


is in its favor. No one, not even Baron Munchausen? him- 
self, would be likely to have invented such a tale, and that a 
whole nation should have named the fish by the expressive 
title of Paneiri is an almost irresistible proof that the creat- 
ure must have earned its name by its deeds, like the flying- 
fish, the jumper-fish, the star-gazer, and so forth. More- 
over, the trees which it is reported to ascend are not ordi-_ 
nary forest trees like those of our own woods, but are palms 
of different kinds. Now, the trunks, or stems, of these 
palms are covered with bold projections marking the spots 
where the fallen leaves have been attached, and which in the 
early morning, before the sun has gained his full power, 
contain a considerable amount of dew-water. Various in- 
sects are drowned or at all events are floating helplessly in 
the water, so that the fish can find in these palm stems a 
supply of food as well as water for the moistening of its 
gills. Its climbing powers are corroborated by Mr. Morris’ 
account of the manner in which his specimens escaped from 
the chatties in which they were confined. 
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BY CHARLES BARNARD. 


There are two ways in which the value of a life-time may 
be measured. It can be measured by years or by events. A 
man may live to be eighty years old and yet find at the end 
that his life was hardly worth living. A Mozart' may die 
at thirty-five and measure his life by the birth of great com- 
positions, each afi event in the musical history of the world. 
One woman may spend long quiet years upon a farm with 
only the few great days of every woman's life, birth, mar- 
riage, motherhood, and death. Another may, before she is 
twenty, see all the great cities of Europe and America, meet 
many notable people, write a book, or take part in artistic 
life, and at twenty-five be older in experience than many 
arural housewife at seventy-five. Years do notcount. A 
man lives by events. 

Nations and people have their lives, and the life of a nation 
may also be counted by years or by experience. During the 
so-called Dark Ages all the nations of Europe were practi- 
cally at a complete stand-still. The earth, indeed, measured 
the time into days, years, and centuries, yet there was no 
progress, because nothing happened. More events in na- 
tional lives came in the seventeenth century than in the five 
hundred years that went before. More important events 
have filled the ninety years of this century than in all the 
Christian era. We live in eventful years to-day. We ex- 
perience more in a year than our forefathers in all their lives. 
To see how different life is to-day from life in the last cent- 
ury we have only to notice the difference in the simple mat- 
ter of getting about. When Washington was president it 
took four days to go from New York to Boston. A physician 
in New York, having occasion, a few weeks ago, to visit a 
patient in Boston, left his home at half past eight, had 
twenty minutes by his patient’s bed-side, and was in his of- 
fice again at half past ten the same evening. A hundred 
years ago every man lived near his business, the merchant 
over his store, the mechanic close beside his shop. There 
are to-day a hundred thousand people doing business in New 
York who go from five to twenty miles to find supper and 
bed. Then only the few traveled and a man saw only the 
faces of his kindred and his neighbors. To-day it is not 
uncommon to find families having relatives in many states, 
and yet seeing each other often. 

B-may 


If we consider the actual value of a life, we must see that 
he lives best who does the most. Experience, not years, is 
the measure of a life. Clearly we can experience more to- 
day than our fathers, because we are no longer tied to one 
place. The'railroad and steamboat have set us all free from 
the bondage to place. Our word vi//ain once meant not a 
bad man, but merely one bound for life to one spot. 

This freedom to move about quickly and cheaply has pro- 
duced remarkable mental and even moral changes. Visiting 
new places and seeing strange faces stimulate and quick- 
en the mind. New sensations, new ideas, new experience, 
stir new thoughts. New problems of life, manners, busi- 
ness, and morals arise. We are called upon to decide new 
questions and to decide them quickly. The merchant of 
fifty years ago received along letter. He must duly consider 
it, talk it over, consult his wife, or sleep on it. The mer 
chant to-day decides in five minutes and sets in motion 
whole trains loaded with freight while his grandfather would 
be considering the propriety of hiring another horse. All 
this means that we must think faster, decide more promptly, 
and in every way accomplish more in a given time. Once the 
town population lived in town, the rural people were far 
from cities. To-day a large part of the people in every city 
have their homes in the country at a very great gain in 
mental and moral health. The vices of the city wither away 
in the suburban towns. On the other hand, the stupidity 
and narrowness of country life is quickened by frequent con- 
tact with city life. The old adage that ‘‘a rolling stone 
gathers no moss,”’ has lost its meaning. ‘‘A rolling stone gets 
a fine polish,’’ and that’s better than the moss of inaction 

This mental activity that has sprung from the modern free- 
dom to move about, is not wholly an advantage. We ex- 
perience more in a year and so far it isa gain, but experience 
costs. The eye is wearied by a quick succession of chang 
ing views, the ear may be dulled by too much music. In 
like manner the mind may be wearied by too many impres- 
sions and mental activity may quickly rise through excite- 
ment into insanity. To-day we read almost without com- 
ment of business men suddenly dropping dead in the street 
before half their days are told. The railroad has compelled 
us all to live fast. The pace of the locomotive kills. Every- 
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where we see among our people an alarming increase of se- 
rious diseases. People become anxious, irritable, nervous, and 
hurried. Something snaps, and the end comes quickly. As 
an evidence that this intensity of experience is harmful, we 
may notice the rapidly shortening hours of labor, the in- 
crease of holidays, the lengthening of vacations, and the dis- 
position among city people to spend more and more time in 

‘the country during the summer. All these are defenses 
against the wear and tear of city life—why ?—because peo- 
ple and things can be moved so fast that all business moves 
faster and faster and for such akilling pace we must have the 
relief of more rest and longer vacations. 

The railroad has in all these directions changed our social 
and business life so that we lead wholly different lives from 
all the men who have gone before. On the other hand, 
it has been of very great mental benefit. It is said that in- 
sanity was at one time very common among farmers. The 
dullness and stupidity of their lives drove them into mental 
collapse. The railroad now brings the town tothe farm, the 
city paper comes to the rural fireside? and trips to town are 
cheap and easy. The appalling monotony of country life is 
quickened by the rush of the train through the quiet valleys, 
and life seems more worth living, because more interesting. 
Balancing one thing against another we must conclude that 
there is a gain in allthis. We must remember that only 
two generations have had the railroad, while thousands of 
generations got along very well without it. It takes time to 
bring people to new experiences, to train them to the new 
methods of doing business, to the changed conditions of so- 
cial and domestic life. The wonder is not so much that so 
many are injured by the speed of modern life, but that so 
few fail to adjust themselves to these railroadtimes. Viewed 
from the highest stand-point, life is far more worth living 
to-day than ever before, because we can experience more. 
Doing less work in a year, having more leisure, free to move 
about and gain the splendid education of travel, we may 
well congratulate ourselves that our lives have fallen on such 
active days. Life is worth more to-day, because of the loco- 
motive. It depends upon ourselves how much more it is 
worth. 

Every man must have three things before he can accom- 
plish anything worth the doing. He must have a roof, have 
raiment, and regular meals. The prices of food, clothes, and 
shelter are thus the prime factors in every man’s business. 
Up to the early part of this century, houses were built of the 
materials nearest to hand. Wooden houses in Norway and 
Switzerland, stone houses in England, brick houses in clay 
countries. Our fathers built almost wholly of wood because 
this was a timber country. Woolen and linen were almost 
the only materials for garments in Europe up to the six- 
teenth century, because there was no means of bringing silk 
trom China. Flax and sheep were raised on the farm and 
the farm clothed the people in both town and country. 
There was good bread and meat with vegetables and a little 
fruit for those who could afford to pay for it. All these, 
houses, clothes, and food, were the products of the land in 
the immediate neighborhood and all were expensive. The 
vast majority of the people previous to this century, did no 
more than earn enough to meet these three wants, and only 
the very few had much more. 

The contrast between the last century and this is remark- 
able. We build in brick, stone, marble,-iron, or wood as we 
wish, because these things can be transported to our build- 
ing site from a distance. Marble is cheap in Vermont and 
yet we find it common everywhere. Clay is abundant in 
New Jersey and New York City is built of brick. Black wal- 
nut is scattered over the Western states and yet it forms part 
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of the interior of every New England house, and the floors 
of half the houses in the Northern states are covered with 
Southern pine. 

Homespun was the only wear in the Revolution. Today 
our store windows are museums of fabrics. Silk, cotton, 
jute, alpaca, and wool come from our looms in every variety 
of combination, because our manufacturers can draw from all 
climates the best materials they offér. Transportation has 
brought the clothing of every people to our counters and we 
have our choice of the raiment once confined to single na- 
tions. The old Egyptian had his cotton, the Chinaman his 
silks, the dweller in Arabia his woolen, and the early Irish- 
man his linen. We have all and ata far less price and in 
better quality. 

The history of the world is chiefly the story of disasters. 
The historians seemed to think that all that was worth re- 
cording had to do with the misery and suffering of the people 
or the exploits of kings, which always meant wretchedness 
for the people. Wars, plagues, and famines were frequent and 
made the great events of history. The people were fed from 
the soil on which they had lived and the failure of their crops 
meant both famine and the diseases that spring from bad or 
insufficient food. People starved in France while wheat rot- 
ted in the fields of Russia. England might be short of beef, 
and cattle abundantin Germany. In the dense populations 
of India and China, famines have been frequent down to this 
very year because of the difficulty of moving food over a few 
hundred miles. During the Revolution the colonies raised 
all their own food. To-day there is not enough Indian corn 
raised in Massachusetts to give every man, woman, and 
child one good corn cake once a year. The New England 
states do not produce their own bread, beef, strawberries, or 
salt and yet the people there seem pretty hearty, as if they 
lived well and enjoyed all the goodly fruits of the earth. It 
is said that in Connecticut one man by the labor of his hands 
can earn enough in one week to pay for allthe wheat he can 
eat in one year, and that one day’s labor will pay for trans- 
porting that wheat in the form of flour from Minneapolis to 
New Haven. We live on acontinent having a grand soil, 
producing enough for five times our population and yet we 
flock into the cities and sell our Eastern farms for less than 
the cost of the buildings on them. The railroads have made 
food so cheap that we have changed from a nation of pro- 
ducers to a nation half producers and half non-producers. 
Famines cannot appear on this continent, they will probably 
never re-appear in any civilized country.- It is difficult to 
estimate what this means, difficult to count up the enormous 
gain to humanity to be free forever from the fear of general 
starvation. Plagues, too, have probably gone, never to re- 
turn, because a failure of the crops in one part of the world 
can be met by supplies from another part, and when all the 
people are well fed, well clothed, and fully sheltered the uni- 
versal health improves and the terrible epidemics of the past 
disappear. These great gains we owe almost wholly to our 
steamships and railroads. 

Looking at the matter from a personal stand-point we see 
that life is easier because these three basic wants are now so 
easily supplied. While house rents may be higher than one 
hundred years ago, we can get a great deal more for our 
money. Wecan get a warmer and better house with more 
conveniences,and in a sanitary sense a safer house and in an 
artistic sense a far more beautiful house than could be com- 
monly secured by our grandfathers. There were indeed a 
few beautiful colonial houses in the early days, but the 
homes of the majority were uncomfortable, unsanitary, and 
unlovely. 

In the matter of food and clothes a man can get far more 
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for his money than ever his grandfather could and life is just 
so much easier. The railroads have thus helped every man 
by enabling him to get these things quickly and for little 
money. The margin of profit is thus raised and a man can 
save more time and more money than ever before. If for any 
reason the railroads were closed and all transportation was 
at a stand-still, famine would appear in our streets and no 
man could hope to do more than earn a bare sienna a 
pretty poor living at that. 

Up to the year 1836 the records of the United States 
Post-office Department do not mention any method of trans- 
porting the mails except stages, sulkies, post-coaches, horse- 
back, and steamboats. Even the steamboats were new and 
the larger part of the mail bags were sent by horse along 
such roads as we had, and they were bad at best. ’ To-day we 
are impatient if the postman is a few minutes late with our 
morning mail. Think what it might be to get a letter from 
adistant friend, say in Portland, Maine, while we are in 
Baltimore, a letter a week old and telling us to hasten to the 
bedside of a dear friend, a mother, perhaps. The suspense 
and uncertainty would be dreadful. It might be our friend 
had fallen asleep by this time. Another week must pass be- 
fore we could reach this bed-side. 

The distance between the twotowns would seem immense, 
our isolation from those we hold dear, complete. Yet, this 
was the common experience previous to 1825 when steam- 
boats begun in a little way to hasten the mails. They came 
as early as 1811, but it took us ten years to build the first 
fifty steamboats. Our fathers were a patient people. It 
would seem to us almost insupportable to wait a week for a 
letter that might mean life or death. To-day the mail train 
would take that same letter from Maryland to Maine in twenty- 
four hours. How great the gain is simply beyond words 
to tell, because when the heart waits, the moments seem like 
hours and the hours are long days. In social life, in business, 
even in our pleasures the fast mail train has doubled and 
trebled the value of time. Letters are often the way-marks 
of experience and the railroad has widened al! our lives by 
bringing us new experiences, by placing us in more frequent 
contact with other hearts and minds. Moreover, the news- 
paper correspondent brings us close to the experiences of 
other and distant peoples. His vivid letters are laid on our 
tables by fast mail and we see every day, even in the quiet 
of the country, a picture of all the world. Thus our sympa- 
thies are widened and our outlook broadened till we see that 
all the world are kin. 

In 1830 we built in this country, the first twenty-three 
miles of railroad. The new roads were an experiment. 
Many objections were raised against them and capital was 
too timid to venture into them. By 1835 we had built 1,098 
miles of new track. The idea had taken hold on the popular 
mind, and roads began to extend rapidly over the country. 
Five years later, however, we had built only 2,818 miles, 
showing that there was still some hesitation in the matter 
of sinking money in the new roads. In 1845 we had 4,633 
miles, and in 1850 we had 9,621 miles. The next ten years saw 
arapid advance, and in 1860 we had 30,635 miles. Through 
the war and immediately after, the roads increased rapidly 
and by 1870 we had 52,914 miles. In 1880 we increased our 
toads to 93,349 miles, and five years later had 128,987 miles 
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of track. In this wonderful advance there were quite as 
wonderful changes in the entire business of the country. Not 
only were millions of money invested in the new roads, but 
all arts, trades, manufactures, and commerce eagerly ac- 
cepted the new methods of handling people and things and 
advanced upon a new and wonderful progress, the end of 
which we cannot even guess or measure. 

New trades, new industries, new systems of doing business 
appeared. Even retail stores sprang into a wholly new kind 
of trade and in place of supplying neighborhoods, sought to 
supply counties and states. The great express business 
grew out of the railroads and in place of the traveling sales- 
man, peddling goods over the country, the rural buyer or- 
ders by fast mail and selects by sample the goods she wants 
delivered by express. Out of the railroad has sprung the 
great fruit trade of to-day, and strawberries are plenty for 
three months every year in all the Northern cities. The 
kitchen gardener once doled out his lettuce to the neighbors. 
To-day Boston lettuce and Newport roses are sold fresh every 
day in New York, and you can buy Boston brown bread 
every afternoon on Broadway, fresh that morning from the 
ovens at the Hub. 

Up to December 1, 1887, we had built 149,912 miles of rail- 
road, building that year no less than 13,080 miles. This 
vast extent of road was valued at $9,199,954,515. Of the 
track laid up to that date 137,887 miles were in operation in 
1887 and on this track was carried that year 228,225,513 pas- 
sengers. We also moved 552,074,752 tons of freight and 
from both freight and passengers we received $931,385,154. 
Thecost of operating the roads was $600, 249,478 and there was 
left $331,135,676 as a profit to be divided among the people. 
Of course, not all the roads paid a profit, for we have, no 
doubt, built too many roads and built in some cases very 
unwisely. Still, the fact remains that millions have been 
invested that either directly as dividends or indirectly as 
trade facilities have wonderfully enriched the people of this 
country. 

It is difficult to justly estimate the effect of this immense 
interest on all other interests. It supplies a vast field of la- 
bor directly in the care and maintenance of the roads and in- 
directly in creating other industries, rail-making, car-build- 
ing, coal-mining, and countless small manufactures of 
railroad supplies. With an eagerness that is marvelous, all 
commercial interests accepted the railroad as a benefit that 
could not be reckoned in money and that, while it changed 
all the methods of doing business, must for a long time to 
come steadily improve these very methods by making the 
work quicker, easier, and safer. Thus we see all the world, 
social, domestic, industrial, political, and commercial 
changed in two generations from the old to the new, from 
the stage coach to the locomotive, and all this almost with- 
out jar or confusion, or serious commercial disaster. Whether 
we have reached the end of the changes or not, whether we 
have reached the limit of the speed or even usefulness of the 
locomotive, remains to be seen. One thing, however, seems 
to be clear : the great changes caused by the introduction of 
the railroads have been accomplished in comparative ease 
and safety and we are now securely adjusted to the changed 
relations that sprang from the advent of the locomotive and 
steamboat. 
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The story of childhood and that of Christianity are bound 
together, since it is with the beginning of the one that the 
other first takes definite place. Precisely as there had been 
here and there for the old Roman or Greek a hint of that 
spirit of humanity that erected hospital or asylum, and gave 
token of some anticipation of larger duty to come, had 
there been place also for the child—an epitaph still legible on 
ancient monument, a line in poem or drama or epic, showing 
what place they held. But for the first thousands of years 
in the world’s story, death remained as the chief friend of 
unhappy childhood. For Roman and Greek alike, as well 
as for less civilized nations, absolute power was in the hands 
ofthe parent. Torture or death could be inflicted ; they 
could be sold into slavery ; the child had no rights and the 
father no obligations. 

It was in the face of this conviction, and that long im- 
bruting born of such absolute power, that Christ gave the 
key-note of the new attitude toward all children. For the 
first time in the story of a great religious movement, the 
child had not only recognized but important place—and its 
simplicity and innocence were held up as symbols of the 
best life to which men could attain. For the first time in 
the solemn, ‘‘ Fathers, provoke not your children to wrath,”’ 
was heard the demand for recognition of the rights of the 
child ; the word of warning held in the earlier record: 
‘* Whosoever shall offend one of these little ones, it were 
better for him that a millstone were hung about his neck and 
he were cast into the depths of the sea.’’ The child’s place 
in the church, in the state, in the home, had a definition 
never given before, and the old barbarous ignoring of every 
right ga~- place to the new theory, from. which a better 
future wa. to come. 

Here was the seed ; sown broadcast and falling sometimes 
on good, sometimes on stony, ground. But as the centuries 
went on, while Christianity still made the same statement, 
barbarism once more crept in, and all the more surely that 
its place was unsuspected. Generation after generation took 
the child as its legitimate prey, the strong and the wicked 
against the tender and the weak, till the wrongs and sorrow 
and suffering of childhood at all points save among the 
wealthy and sheltered classes, stirred again the hearts of 
those who had watched the shameful story. Long before 
any acceptation of the fact that barbarism and brutality were 
still rampant had become possible for these sheltered classes, 
men and women were at work at isolated points, a wave of 
pity and love and longing, passing almost simultaneously 
over Christendom, and leading to attempts of many orders, 
in school and asylum and hospital, to give back to de- 
frauded childhood some portion of the good so long denied 
it. English law had made it illegal ‘to ill-treat, abuse, or 
insufficiently feed’’ a dog, but for the English child there 
was no such good fortune. The English savage, no less 
brutal than his naked ancestors a thousand years behind 
him, did not knock his cattle about, since that would injure 
their working possibilities, but did knock his child about, 
since that was part of his theory of parental rights. Evena 
mother could not witness against a’brutal father. 

“T did not care for his beating me,’’ said one woman, 
whose baby had been persistently and shamefully injured 
by a drunken father, ‘‘ but I cannot stand his beating baby.”’ 
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The magistrate gave her the only consolation the law per. 
mitted him—his own sincere regret that he could not help 
her. ‘‘I am sorry it is so,’’ he said, ‘‘ but it is the law,” 
And the savage against whom complaint had been entered, 
went home the victor, and the poor mother tried to drown 
herself. 

In every great city where brutality focuses, and brutality 
is the underlying element of all cities, the children of this 
class, even with every modern engine of help, lead lives 
which are one long misery, and are hurt, degraded, and 
killed ‘‘that reckless men may sing songs to personal liberty, 
parental rights, and God knows what,’’ while often the child 
is the earner of the drunken tyrant’s living. 

This persistent savagery toward children seems to have 
two-fold root. There is first ‘‘a sullen, ill-conditioned dis- 
position, and secondly, a cowardice which limits its gratifi- 
cation to unresisting and helpless things. It is due, not to 
peculiarity in the spirit of the abused child, but to pecul- 
iarity in the spirit of the adult abusers of the child. Men 
become addicted to cruelty as they become addicted to drink 
and gambling.’’ It is a vile pleasure in which they indulge, 
some occasionally, some persistently, making their homes 
into+ little hells. Nor is it always men who are guilty. 
Women, too, whose hands are less heavy, but whose hearts 
seem often as hard, are discovered in unimaginable cruelties, 
slow tortures of little ones for which no punishment could 
seem to mean atonement. One mother with a little son, 
put him daily in an empty orange box, corded it up and 
pushed it under the bed, leaving it there from early morn- 
ing till the hour when she turned the key in the door at 
night, after a day of orange selling in the streets. Here he 
lay in this coffin, a dark andsilent prison; a daily burying 
alive, undergone for months till a neighbor discovered and 
entered complaint. Hundreds of such stories are on the 
records of every society for the prevention of cruelty to 
children, and they are told: not only of menand women alike, 
but, inconceivably often, of quiet men and women, good 
wage-earners who will feed themselves and live in comfort, 
while a child, as in onecase, died slowly of cold and starvation 
in a room opening from theirs. A baby born was carried in 
and put'in an onion box by her side, its wailing presently 
ceasing and the two finding their way to the one sure rest 
for misery—the grave in the potter’s field. 

Why are such facts emphasized here, in an article upon 
the present care for children? Simply because, in spite of 
this always increasing care, fifteen thousand children under 
fourteen years old are adrift in the streets of New York, 
four fifths of them confirmed vagrants, and fast approaching 
the time when the law will lay its hand upon them, and in 
prison or reformatory begin the first lessons in decent liv- 
ing. What is true of New York is true of every great city 
in the country and, in less degree, of every town or large 
village. And with this army of the positively vicious, or 


_ soon to become so, rises another whose fate is well nigh as 


evil: the army of child laborers, it also, an always increas- 
ing one. Because an evil no less vital is involved in this, I 
include it as part of the indictment we are forced to make 
against the civilization of to-day. 

It was not till 1870 that child labor showed itself as a fact 
of any importance, and the increase from that time has been 
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steady and formidable. The real meaning of such increase 
cannot be discovered in any reading of statistics. One must 
go into factory or manufactory, not once, but many times ; 
must watch the life for years, before what is involved be- 
comes quite plain. Even managers and owners admit that 
achild put into factory life as most of them are at eight or 
ten years, becomes useless by the time twenty is reached, and 
then comes the question, ‘‘ What must the next generation 
be, arising from a childhood in which not only every condi- 
tion of physical development, but development of any order 
whatever are not only wanting but made impossible ?’”’ 
There is absolute disintegration of the domestic order, and 
the whole at last shows itself as resolved into two forces, 
struggling together, the factory against the family, with 
every probability that unless law interferes speédily and ac- 
tively, the family will go to the wall, as already has showed 
itself to be the case in France, in Belgium, and in Switzer- 
land, and at every point where the machine has become the 
chief factor in industrial life. 

Here then are the two phases which confront us, and 
which demand such earnestness of comprehension and of 
effort, as, thus far, has been given only by the few. But 
each year shows a deeper interest, larger and more perfect 
forms of work, and a more thorough effort to comprehend 
and formulate the needs of every order. Each year demon- 
strates more clearly that it is in this struggle, and in rescu- 
ing the children from the conditions that so often determine 
their fate, that better life for the next generation is to come. 
There is still unending question and uncertainty, but wise 
workers have already come to certain well grounded cénclu- 
sions, the result of long experiment and many phases of 
experience. 

There are certain principles bearing upon child-saving 
work, which lie at the foundation of all intelligent effort in 
this direction, and which were formulated by one of the 
most successful of American workers in a paper read at the 
“Congrés International de la Protection de 1’ Enfance,”’ 
held in Paris in 1883. A knowledge and consideration of 
each point involved is so essential that I give the list here 
asthe most admirable summary yet made of every vital 
point, and one also not before made public save in a report 
not generally familiar : 

‘First, there should be a proper classification primarily 
into the following divisions: (a) children thrown upon the 
public for support by misfortune or poverty of parents ; 
(b) truants from school subject to the compulsory education 
laws ; (c) children homeless or with bad associations, who 
are in danger of falling, and who need home-like care and 
training rather than reformatory treatment ; (d) incorrigi- 
bles, felons, those experienced in crime, and the fallen need- 
ing reformation. 

“Second, provision should be made for girls, except the 
younger class, in institutions separate from those for boys. 

“Third, the institution should be home-like in character, 
and its administration as nearly as possible that of family 
life. 

“Fourth, small institutions on the open or cottage plan 
should be provided for boys upon farms in the country, 
where agriculture and gardening may be combined with a 
thorough indoor industrial and common school system. 

“Fifth, the labor of children should under no circum- 
stances be hired to contractors. 

“Sixth, governmental supervision should be exercised 
over all institutions for children, and frequent examinations 
made as to sanitary and other conditions, annual approval 
by the government being requisite to the continuance of the 
work, 


‘Seventh, power should be lodged in a central authority 
to transfer inmates from one institution to another, in order 
to perfect and maintain classification ; also to remove juve- 
nile offenders from institutions and place them in family 
care during good conduct ; also to remove from institutional 
care and to place permanently in homes all children suited 
to family life. 

‘‘ Eighth, there should be provided a government agency 
to act in the interest of juvenile offenders when on trial. 
The agency should be vested with power, with the approval 
of the judge, to take the delinquent into custody under sus- 
pended sentence and place him on probation in a family. 

‘‘Ninth, disinterested benevolence should control and di- 
rect the work as far as practicable, the state or local govern- 
ment contributing, if need be, but not to an extent sufficient 
to meet the whole expense. 

‘Tenth, the co-operation of women of elevated character 
shouid be considered essential to the attainment of the 
highest success. 

‘‘Eleventh, parents able to do so, should be made to con- 
tribute to the support of their children while under reforma- 
tory treatment. 

‘‘ Twelfth, when debased parents have demonstrated their 
inability or unwillingness to support their children, and the 
latter in consequence, have become a charge upon the pub- 
lic, the interest of the child should be regarded as para- 
mount, and the rights of the parent should cease, the state 
assuming control. 

‘Thirteenth, children who in their home life had been en- 
vironed by vicious associations and adverse influences 
on their release from institutional custody, should be 
transplanted to new, and, perhaps, distant homes, with 
good surroundings. 

‘*Fourteenth, a study of the child’s character, and a 
knowledge of its antecedents, should be considered essential 
to successful work. 

‘‘ Fifteenth, the delinquent child should be regarded as 
morally diseased ; and a correct diagnosis of its moral con- 
dition should be made and carefully considered in applying 
remedies for the cure. This having been done, the strength- 
ening of character by awakening hope, building up self- 
respect, and inculcating moral and religious principles will 
be more easily effected. 

‘*Sixteenth, in the process of restoration, homes in good 
families should be made available to the utmost extent 
possible. 

‘* Seventeenth, all benevolent agencies having the care or 
control of children, should maintain an interest in them, 
and watch over them, wherever they may be, until they 
reach maturity.”’ 

Where have these principles been most successfully 
worked out, and where can theirapplication be most plainly 
seen? One must answer unhesitatingly, in The Children’s 
Aid Society of the city of New York, the name of the founder 
and life long worker in it, Mr. Charles Brace, being the syn- 
onym for all wise and gracious and tender dealing with 
children of every order for almost forty years. This selec- 
tion for special mention carries no depreciation of other 
forms of the same work, since it is practically the parent of 
all, and wherever neglected childhood at any point in the 
United States has the sympathy and intelligent work in its 
behalf of men or women who seek to make things better, it 
isin its lines that they are likely to follow. Industrial 
schools, homes, placing of children in families, hospitals, 
asylums, missions, each and all count as phases of a work 
begun when the Five Points of New York held a horror and 
foulness second only to the Seven Dials of London, and 
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many a street could be entered at night, only as a politeman 
went with one. Every city in the United States has now 
its definite work for children. Ohio has given much time 
to patient experiment in methods, and so also has Mich- 
igan, but the same interest is at all points enlarged and 
deepened by the annual conferences, the admirable reports 
of which, by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, are a necessity for 
every library which gives place to records of the world’s real 
progress. : 

To describe one is thus practically to describe all, since, 
while phases may vary, the ends and the material to be 
worked upon are the same. A volume would be needed to 
do even slight justice to the work in this direction, and in 
present space nothing beyond mere mention is possible. 
New York alone has some one hundred fifty homes, schools, 
asylums, hospitals, and other forms of work for children 
entered on the lists of the Organized Charities, while 
every church has its own also, often not on a scale to de- 
mand incorporation, but none the less a part of the universal 
movement in this direction. The seed that has borne such 
fruit was, like many another no less potent, ‘‘sown in 
weakness.’’ Forty years ago in the Five Points, Mr. Pease 


had long been at work; Captain Matsell, then chief of 
police, had sent out a report on the condition of street 
children in New York, and here and there volunteers dis- 
mayed at such revelation, and eager to help, faced a Sisy- 
phus'-like task, since each worked practically alone, and no 
attempt at organized effort had yet become possible. 


Be- 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


ginning in the ‘‘ Boy’s Meetings,’’ made up chiefly of news. 
boys, but soon including every order of street Arab, the work 
to be done shaped itself, determined by needs as they be. 
came plain, and including at last lodging houses, industria] 
schools, chapels, and the machinery of a great work. The 
chief aim, after a necessary period of training, was to remove 
as manyas possible from the temptations of city life. The 
country is the child’s natural inheritance, and means a de. 
velopment impossible elsewhere. Institutions not only can. 
not give this, but they wipe out individuality and leave an 
impress which no after life has power to obliterate ; and rec. 
ognizing this, each year Mr. Brace and his coadjutors have 
sought homes in the West for as many as money had been 
provided for, the year 1888 giving to 2,721 the chance which 
would have been of equal benefit to every one of the 35,287 
who came under the charge of the society, and who owe to 
it their first knowledge of any chance or hope in life. Let 
any one who longs to help, yet is uncertain as to methods, 
read the reports of this society, and the book published by 
Mr. Brace in 1880, ‘‘ The Dangerous Classes of New York,” 
and courage and determination will join with impulse, and 
this most vital of all work begin at points yet unattempted. 
Not even the smallest, most isolated community can afford 
to neglect its poor children. One or many, the demand is 
the same, and mercy no less than justice to both child and 
community makes this the first consideration for every soul 
who would leave his share of the world better than he 
found it. 
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Resident Lecturer on Political Science in Bryn Mawr College. 


Private enterprise has accomplished marvelous things for 
the economic welfare of nations, but from the beginnings of 
civilization to the present time some of the most important 
material works in every country, such as roads, canals, 
bridges, and improvements of inland navigation, have been 
created by governmental agency with funds raised by taxa- 
tion. Allof the original thirteen commonwealths of the 
American Union bordered on the Atlantic Ocean and fol- 
lowed a policy of making improvements of their harbors and 
navigable rivers by means of tonnage duties, levied, with 
the consent of Congress, on their foreign commerce. Until 
1823 the only federal expenditures for public works were 
for such coast betterments as light-houses, beacons, buoys, 
and public piers, the sites of which were ceded by the state 
governments to the United States. With the admission of 
inland states, complaints were heard that the burden of the 
tonnage taxes was falling in part on a population not di- 
rectly benefited by coast improvements and a demand arose 
that the federal government should compensate the interior 
states by building roads and other means of intercommuni- 
cation through the wilderness. Such undertakings were 
called internal improvements and in time this term became 
the popular name for all improvements, whether inland or 
on the coast, that were paid for out of either federal or state 
appropriations. 

The right of Congress to appropriate money for public 
works that should be under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
United States was generally conceded from the first, but for 
forty years the constitutional legitimacy of federal expendi- 
tures for internal improvements that must pass under state 
jurisdiction was a warmly debated party question which 
overshadowed the broader question as to how far it is right 


and expedient for any government to provide costly mate- 
rial benefits at the expense of tax-payers. In the several 
states, however, this broader question has been much dis- 
cussed in connection with great enterprises like the Erie 
canal in New York, which brought wealth and renown to 
the state, and the canal building ventures of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Louisiana, Mississippi, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Michigan, which ended in financial disaster and repudiation. 
The constitutional question has been answered by events 
and it is no longer seriously denied that the national gov- 
ernment has authority to raise and appropriate revenue for 
internal improvements of national importance within the 
limits of any state or states. On the question of right and 
expediency the affirmative has usually had a majority of 
votes, though for a long time the opinion of economists and 
students of political science tended the other way. At 
present the drift of scientific thought is strongly toward the 
conclusion that many works of great public utility must be 
provided by government if at all, and that others, though 
not beyond the scope of private enterprise, are proper ob- 
jects of state ownership and management. There remain 
the purely administrative questions: What are the works 
that come properly within the sphere of state function, and 
How shall the necessary funds be raised, appropriated, and 
expended ? 

The historical answer to the constitutional question was 
worked out between 1800 and 1860. The issue had been 
practically disposed of when the slavery question began to 
engross attention; the results of the Civil War put it be- 
yond further dispute. The argument for internal improve- 
ments which was drawn from the incidence of the tonnage 
duties, was soon supplemented by the broader idea that an 
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identity of material interests based on a complete system of 
internal communication was an essential factor in national 
unity. The great West was becoming a wonderful reality. 
The nation began to be conscious of its resources and ex- 
tent. Kentucky and Tennessee had entered the Union be- 
fore the eighteenth century closed and Ohio followed in 
1802. They sent to Congress representatives of a manner of 
life and a habit of thought markedly different from those of 
the Atlantic sea-board. They were developing local inter- 
ests that did not always coincide with the local interests of 
the East and it became evident thatif the nation was to 
fulfill the hopes of its founders, broad views must prevail 
and mutual concessions must freely be made. Full of cour- 
age and energy as the Western population was, it was not 
yet able to bear heavy taxation or to grapple unaided with 
the tremendous task of building roads and canals over the 
great Appalachian range. 

It was now when the arguments of Western Congressmen 
began to win attention that the constitutional objection was 
raised by President Jefferson. Nevertheless, he signed an 
act in 1803 authorizing three per cent of the net proceeds of 
the sale of public lands in the state of Ohio to be paid to that 
state for the construction of roads. Three years later was 
passed the act for the construction of the famous Cumber- 
land road from the Potomac to the Ohio River and appro- 
priating $30,000. As the consent of the states to be trav- 
ersed by the proposed road was to be obtained, Mr. Jefferson 
overcame his constitutional scruples and signed this act 
also. In his message of December following, he suggested 
aconstitutional amendment which should enable Congress 
to appropriate money for roads, rivers, and canals, whereby, 
he said, ‘‘ New channels of communication will be opened 
between the states, the lines of separation will disappear, 
their interests will be identified, and their union cemented 
by new and indissoluble ties.’’ 

The issue was now fairly drawn, for, by an interesting co- 
incidence, it was only a few days later that Henry Clay 
entered the Senate to become the leader of the party which 
held that Congress possessed already sufficient power to 
make needed internal improvements. One of his first acts 
was to offer a resolution appropriating a quantity of public 
land for the construction of a canal around the falls of the 
Ohio River. He advocated federal aid for the proposed 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal which was to be ‘‘the basis of a 
vast scheme of interior navigation connecting the waters of 
the lakes with those of the most southern states,’’ and he 
warmly supported the resolution offered by Senator Worth- 
ington of Ohio directing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
teport to Congress a plan for the application of national 
funds to the opening of roads and canals and other public 
improvements deserving and requiring the aid of the gov- 
ernment. In response to this resolution, Secretary Gallatin 
submitted an elaborate report on April 4, 1808, recommend- 
ing a system of roads to cost $16,000,000. Nothing came of 
this proposition, but the difficulties experienced in trans- 
porting troops and supplies in the War of 1812 strengthened 
the argument for such expenditures, and in February 1817, 
both Houses of Congress passed a bill, introduced by John 
C. Calhoun, appropriating the bonus and government divi- 
dends of the national bank—amounting to $1,500,00o—for 
constructing roads and canals and improving the navigation 
of water courses. The veto of this bill on constitutional 
grounds was President Madison’s last official act. Presi- 
dent Monroe in his first annual message spoke of internal 
improvements as desirable, but beyond the constitutional 
power of Congress. During his administration, however, 
the first national appropriation for the improvement of 


rivers and harbors, was made on March 3, 1823 ; an appro- 
priation of $30,000 for road and canal surveys was made on 
April 30, 1824; and a subscription of $300,000 to the stock 
of the Delaware and Chesapeake canal was ordered on 
March 3, 1825. 

From this time on the policy of internal improvements 
divided parties. President John Quincy Adams favored 
them and during his administration the appropriations for 
such purposes amounted to $2,310,475. Under Jefferson 
they had been $48,400 ; under Madison they were $250,800 ; 
and under Monroe $707,621. The two new parties, Demo- 
cratic and Whig, now came to the front, the Democrats in 
set terms condemning internal improvements and the Whigs 
making them a prominent feature of their program. Presi- 
dent Jackson was uncompromisingly hostile to all such ex- 
penditures, and, in a veto message of May 27, 1830, disap- 
proving of the bill to authorize a government subscription 
to the stock of the Maysville and Lexington turnpike road in 
Kentucky, he reviewed and condemned the whole internal 
improvements policy. But Congress at this time was ina 
generous mood. The ‘‘rider’’?on regular appropriation bills 
was invented and by this means President Jackson was 
obliged to sign away $10,582,822 for internal improvements. 
No approach to such a sum was ever again made before the 
Civil War. Under Van Buren’s administration the amount 
fell to $2,222,544, and under President Tyler, to $1,076,500. 

President Jackson himself favored a constitutional amend- 
ment to authorize a distribution of surplus revenue among 
the states. The plan of distribution won public approval 
partly because the Whigs saw in it a way to accomplish 
their objects by indirection. The Whigs affirmed and the 
Democrats denied that Congress had authority under the 
existing constitution to make the distribution. A bill in- 
troduced by Clay to distribute the proceeds of the sales of 
public lands Jackson vetoed, but he reluctantly signed Cal- 
houn’s bill to ‘‘deposit’’ the treasury surplus in excess of 
$5,000,000 with the several states in proportion to their rep- 
resentation in Congress. It was under this act that 
$37,000,000 was turned over to the states in 1837. The. 
treasury having become nearly bankrupt the act was re- 
pealed in 1839. In 1841 the Whigs passed an act to dis- 
tribute the proceeds of public land sales until the customs 
duties should rise above the maximum fixed by the com- 
promise tariff of 1833. The provisional tariff bill of June, 
1842, contained a distribution clause, and President Tyler 
vetoed it. Another tariff bill containing a distribution 
clause was vetoed August 9, and the act in its final form 
was then passed without the distribution feature. 

From that time internal improvements by the federal 
government took the form of aid to important railway un- 
dertakings. The Pacific states were now beginning to claim 
national assistance much as the interior states had done in 
1806. A grant of 2,595,053 acres was made in 1850 to the 
Illinois Central and the Mobile and Ohio railroads, and in 
1860 both parties declared in their national platforms that a 
railroad to the Pacific Ocean ought to be constructed by 
federal appropriations. Thus the constitutional contro- 
versy came practically to an end. The opposition of the 
strict constructionists had never been consistent enough to 
be availing. The Republican and Democratic presidents 
found pretexts for overcoming their scruples in particular 
cases and in spite of their vetoes in others more money was 
actually appropriated, by one device or another, to internal 
improvements under their administrations than under Fed- 
eralist and Whig administrations. It came to be well un- 
derstood that it was never quite useless to hope that an 
internal improvement bill might get through in spite of the 
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constitutionalists. The Rebellion compelled Congress 
to assume the largest powers that had ever been claimed 
for it, and it did not hesitate longer to make internal 
improvements a special care. During and after the war 
for several years Pacific railroads received special atten- 
tion and munificent appropriations. The first charters 
were granted July 1, 1862, to the Union Pacific, Central 
Pacific, and Kansas Pacific railroads in the belief that 
they could be immediately constructed and used for the 
transportation of troops and supplies. By this and sub- 
sequent acts, incorporating the Northern, the Southern, 
and other Pacific railroads, lands were granted directly 
to the corporations without any state mediation, and 
bonds were issued to the amount of $64,623,512, the 
interest on which is guaranteed by the United States. 
By 1870 the abuses connected with railroad grants and 
railroad management turned public attention toward the 
improvement of water courses and a policy of liberal ap- 
propriations for rivers and harbors was entered upon. The 
annual appropriations for this purpose have varied from 
$2,000,000 to nearly $20,000,000. 

Objections to internal improvements on grounds of expe- 
diency would have had little force if the experience of all the 
states had been as happy as was that of New York with the 
Erie canal.3 But very different was the result of similar 
undertakings in other states. Those of Pennsylvania were 
particularly disastrous‘ ; and what the experience of other 
states was may be judged from the fact that state debts, 
which aggregated $13,000,000 in 1830 had mounted to 
$100,000,000 in 1838, and that by 1842 the drift toward repu- 
diation had become so strong that a proposition was intro- 
duced in Congress in July of that year looking to the federal 
assumption of the state debts, to save the country from dis- 
grace. Most of those debts have since been paid or accom- 
modated. 

As a theoretical question the objection to internal im- 
provements could have been seriously debated only in those 
decades when political economy was wholly dominated by 
that spirit of revolt against governmental interference which 
had found expression in the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,’’5 and when 
one influential school of political theorists held that that 
state governed best that governed least. Jefferson was the 
great leader of this school and, while yielding to the press- 
ure of public opinion so far as to sign bills that he dis- 
trusted and to suggest a constitutional amendment ex- 
pressly granting to Congress the power to make appropria- 
tions for improvements, he expressed in his private 
correspondence apprehensions that such expenditures would 
foster jobbery and political corruption. At the present 
time there is a strengthening conviction that corruption is 
not to be prevented by contracting the powers of govern- 
ment, but by making administration more responsible. 
State business is like private business in this, that it may 
be well managed or ill managed, and the way in which it is 
managed does not depend on what kind of business it is, or 
on its dimensions. 

Furthermore, not only is there a large body of students 
who accept the German social philosophy, which makes the 
state an important factor in the economic life of a nation, 
but even the English or so-called orthodox political econo- 
my has undergone essential modification upon this point. 
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Professor Sidgwick,* in his chapter on ‘‘ The System of 
Natural Liberty Considered in Relation to Production,” 
shows convincingly that private enterprise and voluntary 
association cannot accomplish in the most economical way, 
or cannot accomplish at all, some of the most important 
material enterprises. Moreover, the increase of corporate 
wealth and the abuses that have grown up in connection 
with railroad traffic and with the utilization of great natural 
resources like coal fields, oil fields, and the water courses of 
grazing lands and lands depending on irrigation, have led 
to a reconsideration of the whole subject of the relation of 
public to private wealth. 

Economists admit and the public is beginning to under- 
stand that some things are and always will be monopolies, 
and the question is raised whether the major benefits of mo- 
nopolies shall be permitted to accrue to combinations of in- 
dividuals or secured to the public. Atatime when munici- 
palities are experimenting extensively and successfully in 
the direction of owning and managing gas and electric 
light works and street railroads, it is idle to expect that 
state and federal expenditures for public works will dimin- 
ish. Norshould any wise man desireit. Not until the 
public becomes conscious of how much it has at stake in its 
great natural resources, and in the maintenance of the best 
possible system of intercommunication, and realizes that 
only by making the state and national governments respon- 
sible for the proper care and development of those things 
that are by right the common property of all citizens, will 
the greatest prosperity be realized and government be made 
clean and efficient. 

Accepting these principles, the question for the present 
and future is, what works come properly within the sphere 
of state control, what are of such general importance as to 
demand national aid, and how shall such expenditures and 
governmental functions be reduced to a wise system of ad- 
ministration? Of objects that now merit attention and ap- 
propriations by state and national governments, the two of 
supreme importance are the improvement of inland commu- 
nication by rivers, lakes, and canals, and the preservation 
and care of forests. The squandering of money in such 
river and harbor bills as we now have is a national disgrace, 
but one great reason why millions of dollars are annually 
wasted on rivulets and swamps is, that expenditures of this 
kind are not taken seriously by the public. Nothing would 
do more to break up the yearly log-roll’ than a thorough- 
going realization that every dollar that can be spared from 
the treasury is needed for works of large public utility. 
With a lake and river system of unequaled magnitude this 
country could have, with money that is thrown away, an 
inland navigation that would greatly simplify the problem 
of interstate commerce. The development of a scientific for- 
estry like that of Germany should be made the chief duty of 
the new Secretary of Agriculture.® 

A half-hearted beginning has been made by the state of 
New York in its purchase of a part of the Adirondack forest 
and the establishment of a forest commission. 

Without restraining individual initiative or weakening 
respect for private property, we need, in this country, to 
strengthen respect for public property and to study dili- 
gently the best methods of administering the common 
wealth. 


End of Required Reading for May. 





AT THE SOUL’S GATES. 


BY MRS. CLARA DOTY BATES. 


Heimdall, the warder, 

Stands at the sky’s border— 
Stands at the world’s edge. 

As Heaven’s high sentinel 

With drawn sword guarding well 
Bifrost, the rainbow bridge. 


Not the most daring man, 
Giant, nor dragon can 

Enter the gate he keeps. 
Nor spider that would spin, 
Even, can enter in. 

Less than a bird he sleeps. 


As well as at broad noon, he 
In darkest night can see, 

And has so keen an ear 
That grass by the wayside track 
And wool on the sheep’s back 

Growing, he can hear. 


This is a Norseland myth, 
But intermingled with 
The tale, a vital leaven 
Of purpose blends ; ’tis this :— 
‘* Behold what the watcher is 
Who may guard heaven ! 


‘* Behold at the soul’s gates 
What he should be who waits ! 
Behold, whom the gods trust 
Must hear dew form at night, 
The sheep's fleece growing white, 
And the grass-root in the dust. 


‘*Must see a mote as far 
As the common eye a star! 
Have drawn a two-edged sword ! 
Know fairest foe from kin, 
Lest Evil enter in 
The precincts of the Lord.”’ 





LOVERS 


OF NATURE. 


BY JOHN BURROUGHS. 


Dr. Johnson said he had lived in London so long that he 
had ceased to note the changes of the seasons. But Dr. 
Johnson was not a lower of nature. Of that feeling for the 
country of which Wordsworth’s poetry, for instance, is so 
full, he probably had not a vestige. Think of Wordsworth 
shut up year in and year out—in the city! That lover of 
shepherds, of mountains, of lonely tarns, of sounding water- 
falls, 

“Who looked upon the hills with tenderness, 

And made dear friendships with the streams and groves.”’ 

Dr. Johnson’s delight was in men and in verbal fisticufts 
with them, but Wordsworth seems to have loved nature more 
than men; at least he was drawn most to those mén who 
lived closest to nature and were more a part of her. Thus, 
he says he loved shepherds, ‘‘ dwellers in the valleys,"’ 

‘*Not verily 
For their own sakes, but for the fields and hills 
Where was their occupation and abode.”’ 

Your real lover of nature does not love the merely beauti- 
ful things which he culls here and there ; he loves the earth 
itself, the faces of the hills and mountains, the rocks, the 
streams, the naked trees no less than the leafy trees, a plowed 
field no less than agreen meadow. He does not know what 
itis that draws him. It is not beauty, any more than it is 
beauty in his father and mother that makes him love them. 
tis ‘‘ something far more deeply interfused.’’ Something 
tative and kindred that callstohim. Incertain moods how 
good the earth, the soil, seems! One wants to feel it with 
his hands and smell it—almost taste it. Indeed, I never see 
thorse eat soil and sods, without a feeling that I would like 
lotaste it, too. The rind of the earth, of this ‘‘round and 
telicious globe’? which has hung so long upon the great 
Newtonian tree, ripening in the sun, must be sweet. 

I recall an Irish girl lately come to this country, who 


worked for us, and who, when I dug and brought to the 
kitchen the first early potatoes, felt them, and stroked them 
with her hand, and smelled them, and was loth to lay them 
down, they were so full of suggestion of the dear land 
and home she had so lately left. I suppose it was a happy 
surprise to her to find that the earth had the same fresh, 
moist smell here that it had in Ireland, and yielded the same 
crisp tubers. The canny creature had always worked in the 
fields, and the love of the soil and of homely country things 
was deep in her heart. Another emigrant from over seas, a 
laboring man, confined to the town, said to mein his last 
illness, that he believed he would get well if he could again 
walk in the fields. A Frenchman who fled the city and 
came to the country, said, with an impressive gesture, that 
he wanted to be where he could see the blue sky over his. 
head. 

These little incidents are but glints or faint gleams of that 
love of nature to which I would point—an affection for the 
country itself, and nota mere passing admiration for its 
beauties. A great many people admire nature ; they write 
admiring things about her ; they apostrophize her beauties ; 
they describe minutely pretty scenes here and there; they 
climb mountains to see the sun set, or the sun rise, or make 
long journeys to find water-falls, but nature’s real lover 
listens to their enthusiasm with coolness and indifference. 
Nature is not to be praised or patronized. You cannot go 
to her and describe her ; she must speak through your heart. 
The woods and fields must melt into your mind, dissolved 
by your love for them. Didthey not melt into Wordsworth’'s. 
mind? They colored all his thoughts ; the solitude of those 
green, rocky Westmoreland fells broods over every page. 
He does not tell us how beautiful he finds nature and how 
much he enjoys her, he makes us share his enjoyment. 

There are serious drawbacks in some of the books of the la- 
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‘mented Richard Jefferies ; there is too minute description of 
phases and objects in nature from the outside. The page is 
often wearisome from the long and careful enumeration of 
details. There is a deficiency of imagination in his style. 
He is descriptive, but rarely interpretative ; the mood, the 
frame of mind which nature herself begets, he rarely imparts 
‘to us. Of course what we finally love in nature is ourselves, 
some suggestion of the human spirit, and no labored de- 
‘scription, or careful enumerations of details will bring us 
to this. 
‘* Nor do words, 

Which practiced talent readily affords, 

Prove that her hand has touched responsive chords.”’ 

The writer is trying to evoke what is not there, and gives 
us what his eye sees without, instead of the impression the 
-object makes within. Of course the method here hinted at, 
is not the method of science, but it is the method of litera- 
‘ture, of art, the only method that can give us whole and fresh 
results. The passion for nature is by no means a mere curi- 
-osity about her, or an itching to portray certain of her feat- 
ures ; it lies deeper and is probably a form of, or closely re- 
lated to, our religious instincts. When you goto nature, 
bring us good science or else good literature, and not a mere 
inventory of what you have seen. One demonstrates, the 
-other interprets. 

In the Journals of Thoreau published since his death, there 
is a good deal of mere descriptive writing that is tedious. 
This is not observation, though it is constantly regarded as 
«such. Observation is selective and vital. A real observa- 
tion begets warmth and joy inthe mind. To see things in 
detail as they lie about you and enumerate them is not ob- 
servation ; but to see the significant things, to seize the quick 
movement and gesture, to disentangle the threads of rela- 
‘tion, to know the nerves that thrill from the cords that bind, 
or the typical and vital from the commonplace and mechan- 
ical—that is to be an observer. In ‘‘ Walden”’ there is ob- 
servation, in the Journals there is close and patient scrutiny, 
but only now and then any thing that we care to know. 
They are mostly the chaff out of which the wheat had already 
been gathered by Thoreau. Considering that Thoreau 
spent half of each day for upward of twenty years in the 
open air, bent upon spying out nature’s ways and doings, it 
is remarkable that he made so few real observations. I can- 
not at this moment recall one new fact in the life of bird or 
beast that he added to our knowledge, or one new interpre- 
‘tation of an old fact. 

Yet how closely he looked ! He even saw that mysterious 
‘waving line which one may sometimes note in little running 
brooks. ‘‘I see stretched from side to side of this smooth 
brook where it is three or four feet wide what seems to indi- 
cate an invisible waving line, like a cobweb, against which 
the water is heaped upa very little. This line is constantly 
-swayed to and fro, as if by the current or wind, bellying for- 
ward here and there. I try repeatedly to catch and break it 
‘with my hand and let the water run free, but still to my sur- 
prise I clutch nothing but fluid, and the imaginary line 
keeps its place.’’ I have often seen this line, and it is as 
much a mystery to me as it was to Thoreau. 

One of the most acute observations Thoreau’s Journals 
contain, is not upon nature at all, but upon the difference 
between men and women ‘‘in respect to the adornment of 
‘their heads’’: ‘‘ Do you ever see an old or jammed bonnet on 
‘the head of a woman at a public meeting? But look at any 
assembly of men with their hats on ; how large a proportion 
.of the hats will be old, weather-beaten, and indented ; but, I 
think, so much more picturesque and interesting. One 
farmer rides by my door in a hat which it does me good to 
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see, there is so much character in it, so much independence, 
to begin with, and then affection for his old friends, etc., 
etc. I should not wonder if there were lichens on it 

Men wear their hats for use, women theirs for ornament. 
I have seen the greatest philosopher in the town with what 
the traders would calla ‘shocking bad hat’ on, but’ the 
woman whose bonnet does not come up to the mark, is at best 
a blue stocking.’”’ 

So clever an observation upon anything in nature as that 
is hard to find in Thoreau. 

To observe is to discriminate, and take note of all the fac. 
tors. 

As asharp-eyed friend of mine was walking along the road 
he saw a little social sparrow (chippie) feeding a young cow- 
bunting. This is not an unusual occurrence and might be 
seen by almost any one. But what followed, few persons 
would have seen, namely: An English sparrow lending a 
hand to help satisfy the gluttonish bunting. The sparrow 
sat near by and watched the proceeding, and when chippie 
had gone away for more food, it flew to the cow bird witha 
morsel, and thus during the time my friend looked on, as- 
sisted the mother bird in staying the appetite of the impor- 
tunate youngster. This was real observation, a glimpse be- 
neath the surface and noting the covert by-play of nature. 

I often can credit my own eye or ear with unusual sharp- 
ness. One day while walking in my vineyard, lamenting 
the damage the storm of yesterday had wrought in it, my 
ear caught, amid the medley of other sounds and songs, an 
unfamiliar bird note from the air overhead. Gradually it 
dawned upon my consciousness that this was not the call 
of any of our native birds but of a stranger. Looking stead- 
ily in the direction the sound came, after some moments I 
made out the form of a bird flying round and round ina large 
circle high in air, and momentarily uttering its loud sharp 
call. The size, the shape, the manner, and the voice of the 
bird were all strange. In a moment I*knew it to be an En- 
glish sky-lark, apparently adrift and undecided which way 
to go. Finally it seemed to make upits mind, and then 
bore away tothe north. Few personsI fancy would have 
heard the note at all, and still fewer would have recognized 
it as belonging to a foreign bird. 

The man who told me that some of our birds took an earth 
bath, andsome of them a water bath, and a few of them took 
both, had looked closer into this matter than I had. The 
sparrows usually earth their plumage, but the English spar- 
row does both. The farm boy who told a naturalist a piece of 
news about the turtles, namely, that the reason why we 
never see any small turtles about the fields, is because for 
two or three years the young turtles bury themselves in the 
ground and keep quite hidden from sight, had used his eyes 
to some purpose. This was a real observation. 

Just as a skilled physician in diagnosing a case, picks out 
the significant symptoms and separates them from the rest, 
so the real observer, with eye and ear, seizes what is novel 
and characteristic in the scenes about him. His attention 
goes through the play at the surface and reaches the rarer 
incidents beneath or beyond. 

This form, I say, Richard Jefferies did not in any consider- 
able degree possess. He was not strictly an observer; he 
was a loving and sympathetic spectator of the nature about 
him, but he télls us little that is memorable or suggestive. 
His best books are such as the ‘‘Gamekeeper at Home,” 
and the ‘‘ Amateur Poacher,’”’ where the human element is 
brought in, and the descriptions of nature are relieved by 
racy bits of character drawing. By far the best thing of all 
is a paper in Longman’s Magazine, which he wrote shortly 
before his death, called ‘‘My Old Village.”’ It is very beau- 
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tiful and pathetic, and reveals the heart and soul of the man, 
as nothing else he has written does. I must permit my- 
self to transcribe one paragraph of it. It shows how he, 
too, was under the spell of the past, and such a recent past, 


too: 

“T think I have heard that the oaks are down. They may 
be standing or down, it matters nothing to me; the leaves I 
last saw upon them are gone for evermore, nor shall I ever 
see them come there again, ruddy in spring. I would not 
see them again even if I could ; they could never look again 
as they used todo. There are too many memories there. 
The happiest days become the saddest afterward; let us 
never go back, lest we too die. There are no such oaks any- 
where else, none so tall and straight, and with such massive 
heads, on which the sun used to shine as if on the globe of 
the earth, one side in shadow, the other in bright light. 
How often I have looked at oaks since, and yet have never 
been able to get the same effect from them! Like an old 
author prirted in anothér type, the words are the same, but 
the sentiment is different. The brooks have ceased to run. 
There is no music now at the old hatch where we used to 
sit, in danger of our lives, happy as kings, on the narrow 
bar over the deep water. The barred pike that used to 
come up in such numbers are no more among the flags. The 
perch used to drift down the stream and then bring up again. 
The sun shone there for a very long time, and the water 
rippled and sang, and it always seemed to me that I could 
feel the rippling and the singing and the sparkling back 
through the centuries. The brook is dead, for where man 
goes, nature ends. I dare say thete is water there still but 
it is not the brook ; the brook is gone like John Brown’s 
soul [not our John Brown]. There used to be clouds over 
the fields, white clouds in blue summer skies. I have lived 
agood deal on clouds; they have been meat to me often ; 
they bring something to the spirit which even the trees do 
not. I see clouds now sometimes when the iron gripe of 
hell permits for a minute or two; they are very different 
clouds and speak differently. I long for some of the old 
clouds that had no memories. There were nights in those 
times over those fields, not darkness, but Night, full of glow- 
ing suns and glowing richness of life that sprang up to 
meet them. The nights are there still ; they are everywhere, 
nothing local in the night; but it is not the Night to me 
seen through the window.”’ 

In the literature of nature I know of no page so pathetic 
and human. 

Moralizing about nature or through nature is tedious 
enough, and yet unless the piece has some moral or emo- 
tional background it does not touch us. In other words, to 
describe a thing for the mere sake of describing it, to make 
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a dead set at it like a reporter, whatever may be the case in 
painting, it will not do in literature. The object must be 
informed with meaning, and to do this the creative touch of 
the imagination is required. Take this passage from Whit- 
man on the night, and see if there is not more than mere 
description there : 

‘“‘ A large part of the sky seemed just laid in great splashes 
of phosphorus. You could look deeper in, farther through, 
than usual ; the orbs thick as heads of wheat in a field. Not 
that there was any special brilliancy either—nothing near as 
sharp as I have seen of keen winter nights, but a curious 
general luminousness throughout to sight, sense, and soul. 
The latter had much to do with it. . . . Now, indeed, 
if never before, the heavens declared the glory of God. It 
was to the fullthe sky of the Bible, of Arabia, of the prophets, 
and of the oldest poems.”’ 

Or this touch of a January night on the Delaware River : 
‘‘Overhead, the splendor indescribable; yet something 
haughty, almost superstitious, in the night; never did I 
realize more latent sentiment, almost Aassion, in the silent 
interminable stars up there. One can understand on such a 
night, why, from the days of the Pharaohs or Job, the dome 
of heaven, sprinkled with planets, has supplied the subtlest, 
deepest criticism on human pride, glory, ambition.”’ 

Matthew Arnold quotes this passage from Obermann as 
showing a rare feeling for nature : 

‘“My path lay beside the green waters of the Thiele. 
Feeling inclined to muse, and finding the night so warm 
that there was no hardship in being all night out of doors, 
I took the road to Saint Blaise. I descended a steep bank, 
and got upon the shore of the lake where its ripple came up 
and expired. The air was calm; every one was at rest; I 
remained there for hours. Toward morning the moon shed 
over the earth and waters the ineffable melancholy of her 
last gleams. Nature seems unspeakably grand; when, 
plunged in a long reverie, one hears the rippling of the 
waters upon a solitary strand, in the calm of a night still 
enkindled and iuminous with the setting moon. 

‘Sensibility beyond utterance, charm and torment of our 
vain years; vast consciousness of a nature everywhere 
greater than we are, and everywhere impenetrable; all- 
embracing passion, ripened wisdom, delicious self-abandon- 
ment—everything that a mortal heart can contain of life- 
weariness and yearning, I felt it all. I experienced it all, 
in this memorable night. I have made a grave step toward 
the age of decline. I have swallowed up ten years of life at 
once. Happy the simple whose heart is always young !”’ 

The moral element is behind’this also and is the source of 
its value and charm. In literature never nature for her own 
sake, but for the sake of the soul which is over and above all. 
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i 

The City of Revolutions, writes Sir Francis Palgrave, be- 
gins her real history by the first French Revolution. Lewis 
the Pious was more the ruler of the Germans than of the 
Parisians ; yet whoever commanded Paris, commanded the 
whole region of the Seine. The Bretons revolted and Lewis 
undertook to suppress the revolt. Whereupon all the dis- 
affected gathered at Paris, chief among them the king’s own 
Sons. Lewis himself was seized at Compiégne ; Judith the 
¢ruel stepmother of the rebellious princes, at Laon. But in 


834, only four years later, Paris played a different part. 
Lewis, who had been restored to power, was led bound to 
Paris by his son Lothar. The Parisians, either because of 
the Germans or having no great love for Lothar, sided with 
the captive king. Lothar was compelled to fly and tlie 
people amid great rejoicings led the man whom they had 
once dethroned, to the minster of St. Denis, where he was 
invested with the imperial arms and robes. 


In 1356 John the Good was defeated, made prisoner, and 
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conducted to England. Charles the Dauphin, then only 
twenty years old, was appointed Lieutenant of the kingdom. 
The States-General were convoked and a council of nobles, 
prelates, and citizens was created to advise the prince. But 
the States-General were not harmonious. The Dauphin, 
little disposed to restraint, decreed a dissolution, and began 
an arbitrary rule. The fate of France turned now upon the 
action of Paris. Etienne Marcel, a man of great courage 
and character, was Pr2vdt des Marchands, or chief magis- 
trate of the city. He went to the Louvre and induced the 
brother of the Dauphin to suspend the execution of the 
most obnoxious of the recent decrees, a decree for a new 
coinage. The Dauphin sought to win him over, but Marcel 
sure of the support of the Parisians could not be coaxed nor 
bribed. The Dauphin levied troops ; Marcel barricaded the 
streets for the first time in the history of the city. His par- 
tisans with their hoods half green, half red were conspicuous 
everywhere. The Dauphin defended himself in speeches to 
the people ; Marcel harangued next day a crowd in the 
Church of St. James and excited them to blows and blood- 
shed. He placed himself a few days afterward at the head 
of three thousand armed men, penetrated the palace, struck 
down two marshals of France and took possession of the 
Dauphin. 

The uproar broke into violence and bloodshed but Marcel 
remained master of the city until in an evil hour he sent for 
the King of Navarre who was more hateful to the Parisians 
than the Dauphin. The latter had meanwhile escaped from 
the’ city. Possibly Marcel intended all that Thierry 
ascribes to him ; and had in the fourteenth century already 
the ideas and aspirations of the nineteenth. However that 
may have been, his plan to transfer the monarchy to the 
King of Navarre brought about one of those sudden trans- 
formations in Parisian feeling so fatal to her popular lead- 
ers. The city which he had governed with so high a hand, 
rose swiftly to his destruction. The guards refused him the 
keys of the city gates; their commandant leaped to his 
horse and riding through the city proclaimed Marcel a 
traitor ; a furious mob pursued him to the Bastile, crying, 
Kill the Prévét and his accomplices, and the ax of Jean de 
Charny felled him, the keys of the fortress clutched in his 
twitching fingers, dying to the ground. 

In 1371 Charles V. by an edict conferred nobility upon all 
the citizens of Paris, a privilege which they enjoyed till the 
days of Henry III. in 1577. Butthe Duke of Anjou, who 
was regent during the minority of Charles VI., stirred these 
‘“‘noblemen’’ into fierce revolt. The cause of the uprising 
was an unpopular tax, and the revolt is known as the riot 
of the Malleteers (A/azllotins). About two hundred of the 
rabble proceeded to the Hotel de Ville and required the Prévét 
to conduct them to the Palais. The Duke made them 
promises which he soon forgot. The Prévét convoked an 
assembly of the people. The harangues were exciting and 
once more the Prévét conducted an armed mob to the 
Regent. 

Meantime the populace attacked the tax-collectors and the 
Jews, breaking open chests throwing their money and 
their papers into the street. The pawnbrokers were strip- 
ped of all in their possession ; Jews and tax-collectors were 
roughly handled. Next month a man rode through the 
streets proclaiming that the tax would be collected on the 
following day. The populace assembled and swore to kill 
the tax-collectors. The streets resounded with the uproar ; 
people rushed hither and thither for arms; the doors of the 
Hotel de Ville were forced and the mallets found there were 
carried off to serve as clubs. The Maillotins broke open the 
prisons and amused themselves by butchering the prisoners 
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one by one; they hunted down the tax-collectors, killed 
them and demolished their houses; they even forced the 
doors of the Abbey St. Germain in pursuit of their prey, 
and during four days murdered and pillaged the Jews. 

But the submission of Rouen brought the Parisians to re. 
flection. Having thrown their ringleaders into the Seine 
they sent a deputation to the Princes to make intercession 
for the city. Anjou then busy with Flanders spoke Des. 
niarets, the best citizen of Paris, fair words and the old man 
came back to keep the people quiet till the king’s return. 

The boy-king drunk with blood from the sack of Cour- 
trai, rode into the city over the unhinged and prostrate 
gates, silent, terrible, saluting no one. The citizens had 
gone forth to meet him armed; the Maillotins alone some 
twenty thousand strong. But the King’s first order was: 
Let all arms be brought to the Louvre or the Palace. The 
Bastile was finished. The chains of the street were carried 
off to Vincennes, the citizens deprived of civil rights, and 
the city of municipal independence: Then the executions 
began ; the worst and best of Paris being the chosen vic- 
tims. When the terror had reached its_climax, punishment 
Was commuted to fine; great sums were extorted to be sunk 
in the pockets and vices of a few lords. 


In 1412 the privileges of Paris were restored, chiefly 
through the influence of the Duke of Burgundy, a fact which 
led to bloody scenes in after years. For the Burgundians 
allied themselves with the Butchers, with the flayer Simon 
Caboche and his rabble, and thus obtained for themselves 
a support against the Armagnacs, among the most powerful 
and most brutal classes of Paris. Simon Caboche had queer 
allies, the Duke of Burgundy and Jean de Troyes ; the pow- 
erful nobleman and the learned physician ; the university 
and the mendicant monks. The reasons for the alliance 
would require too much space. Enough to say that in 1413 
the people flocked in crowds to the Hétel de Ville and de- 
manded the standard of the commune that they might !e- 
gin an attack upon the Bastile. At first they were per- 
suaded to disperse, but the second day they besieged the 
fortress. The Duke of Burgundy intervened and the 
Butchers with Jean de Troyes at their head repaired to the 
H6tel Saint Paul where the Dauphin all trembling pl.ced 
himself at the window to listen to the Doctor’s eloquence. 
While the Dauphin promised all the crowd demanded. a 
portion of the mob burst in the gates, seized some noble- 
men, servants of the king, threw half of them into the Seine 
and carried the other half to the Duke of Burgundy. ‘he 
outcome of this extraordinary alliance was the ordinance of 
1413 which was indeed a veritable magna charta. It had in 
fact only one great defect : it lasted just three months. 


In 1418 the Burgundians reaped a bloody harvest from 
this strange alliance. The desperate struggle between Bur- 
gundian and Armagnac, the North and the South, tlien 
reached its crisis. Sire de l’ Ste. Adam with eight hundred 
men appeared one night before the Porte St. Germain. 
Pierre Le Clerce, who had stolen the keys from his father’s 
pillow, opened to let them in. Silently they marched to the 
Chatelet where they are received with shouts of /Voire 
Dame, la Paix, Vivele Roi, le Dauphin et la Paix. As if by 
magic, their ranks swell with armed adherents. The Ar- 
magnacs panic-stricken at their appearance, for they were 
Burgundians all, hurry the Dauphin to the Bastile from 
whence they make a sally into the city. Forced to retreat, 
they leave behind them the exasperated Bourguignons who 
excite the populace to the most atrocious outrage. Between 
Sunday and Monday mornings sixteen hundred people pet- 
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ished. If one met one’s enemy on the street one had only 
to cry out ‘‘ Armagnac,’ and he was a dead man. The 
priests of the Burgundian faction would not baptize the little 
Armagnacs so that they might be certainly damned, and 
the children played with the corpses on the street. 

In vain the Prévét and the better citizens sought to stay 
the mob. » Exhausted at last, they exclaimed: Mes amis, 
faites ce qu'il vous platra. Well, friends, have it your own 
way! It is curious to note that those horrors were followed 
by a great religious procession. Heaven, however, seems 
not to have been appeased by the pageant ; pillage and fire 
were followed by a plague which in five weeks carried off 
fifty thousand people. 

I must pass by the performances of the Paris mob in the 
critical moment of the reign of Louis XI. But the figure of 
that cunning monarch using the rabble to win his desper- 
ate game is one of the most striking in the annals of France. 
The curious reader can find the story admirably told in the 
History of Michelet. 


The Paris mob certainly did not begin the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. In fact the Paris mob has rarely begun any- 
thing. There isin Paris and has always been a revolu- 
tionary clague as well as a theatricalone. These claguers 
are ingenious, persistent, energetic manufacturers of what 
appear to be spontaneous outbreaks. 

In 1572 Coligny, the head and heart of the Huguenots, 
came very near acquiring a commanding influence over 
Charles IX. Such an outcome meant ruin to the queen- 
mother Catharine de Medicis and to her son, Henry of An- 
jou. Coligny, therefore, must be removed and with him the 
more dangerous of his adherents. They plied the King with 
arguments, and when he resisted, irritated him to fury. In 
a burst of passion he consented, declaring in his rage that 
every Huguenot in France must perish with the Admiral, 
sothat none should remain to reproach him for his base- 
ness. Even then there is no evidence that Catherine in- 


tended a massacre so terrible, though her after conduct 
showed her in no wise sorry for it. 

Paris hated the Protestants ; the people were taught from 
the pulpit that obstinate heretics ought to be exterminated 
from the face of the earth ; the mob was in the hands of the 
Guises, ready at any moment to do their will. The docu- 
ment which records the order of the King to the Prévét is 
still extant ; the gates of the city were to be locked, and the 
keys kept securely that no one might leave the city ; all 
boats along the Seine are to be removed and the citizens are 
tobe put underarms. On the fatal night the streets ordinarily 
so dark were ablaze with torches and lights of every kind. 
Coligny is first dispatched, and as they fling his lifeless 
body to the ground, a bell peals out the alarm and the cry is 
raised, ‘‘ The Huguenots have risen to kill the King.”” All 
Paris awoke to the clangor and thecry. The conspirators 
met the excited people with the wildest stories of Huguenot 
jests and Huguenot excesses. The rabble rushed to the 
slaughter with the ferocity of fiends. The orders of the 
King to desist, which seem to have been issued on the first 
day of the massacre, were utterly unheeded. Four days the 
butchery continued without abatement, and the number of 
victims is variously stated, the lowest estimate that of Abbé 
Caveynac placing it at a thousand, the most careful and 
guarded at five thousand of all ages and conditions. 

The reader of this article will have seen that the Paris mob 
has always been cruel and terrible. The Church of Rome 
will be allowed all proper discount for the brutality of the 
age and the traditional ferocity of the people. But what 
shall we say to the rejoicings at Rome when the news ar- 
rived? Tothe solemn mass and published jubilee, and to 
the medal bearing on the one side the head of the pope and 
the words: Gregorius XTJII,, Pont. Max. An./J., andon 
the other an angel with a cross and sword pursuing the her- 
etics, andthe superscription Hgonottorum Strages 1572, what 
shall we say? Surely the facts can speak without a 
comment ! 


(To be concluded.) 
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Old Sammy Craddock, in Mrs. Burnett's .‘‘ Lass o’ 
Lowrie’s,’’ says, after taking a trip into the neighboring 
parish and finding, to his amazement, that all the world is 
not like Riggan: 

“Well Sammy, owd lad, tha’s not seen aw the world yet, 
tha finds out ; theer’s a bit o’ summat outside Riggan. Af- 
ter aw, it does a mon no hurt to travel. I should na wonder 
if | mought see things as I nivver heerd on if I getten as fur 
as th’ Contynent.’’ 

We all, at some period of our lives, have our Riggan,— 
some of us, as the years go on, ‘‘ getten as far as the’ conty- 
nent,’’—some of us, alas ! never do. Then, failing of France, 
we sit down in Lancashire and call all the world—except 
ourselves — provincial, exaggerating the peculiarities of 
speech and manner of other sections of the country while ig- 
noring our own, simply because they are our own. We do not 
always do this with the intention of being unfair but often 
because our own peculiarities are so much a part of ourselves 
that we are not aware of their existence. For instance, a 
Northern man traveling in the South or South-west meets a 
native, and asks, 

“How far is it to the nearest town ?”’ 


‘It’s a right smart piece,’’ replies the native, ‘‘ about four 
miles, I reckon.”’ 

The traveler chuckles to himself over this specimen of 
backwoods provincialism, and comments, 

‘You hadn't ought to let your roads get in such con- 
dition.”’ 

The native chuckles to himself over this specimen of 
Yankee provincialism, and each goes his way unconscious of 
the fact that he has uttered anything which tells the story of 
his sectional home, though he sees plainly that his chance 
acquaintance has. The truth of the matter is that one isa 
provincialism of the South, and the other, of the North, and 
a disinterested person might be puzzled to say which is the 
better English of the two. 

The peculiar expressions of North and South as distin- 
guished from each other are more striking than those of East 
and West, and the reason is obvious. It is well known that 
the lines of emigration are, as a rule, from east to west, not 
from north to south or south to north. The New England- 
ers in moving west carried their forms of speech to New 
York, and the New Yorkers, in turn, passed them on to 
Michigan and still farther west. In the same way the cus- 
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toms and speech of Old Virginia are indelibly impressed 
upon Kentucky and Missouri, both of these states having 
been populated, before the war, almost entirely by Virgini- 
ans and Carolinians, and their descendants. Since the war, 
the influx of Northern people into these states has been so 
great that the speech of both has been materially modified. 
It is no longer safe to infer that a man is from north of 
‘*Mason and Dixon’s Line’’ because he says ‘‘I guess,”’ 
for the native now ‘‘ guesses,”’ and his neighbor across the 
line ‘‘reckons’’ with equal glibness. 

Many ludicrous incidents occur from the fact that certain 
words have a restricted local meaning. 

A lady from south of the Ohio River went into a tinshop 
in a city of Michigan to buy a small pan, as she was accus- 
tomed to call everything made of tin which had neither han- 
dle nor bale. It seems that a pan in Michigan is only a pan 
when it is intended for milk, and holds six quarts. She 
asked for what she wanted and the merchant handed hera 
six-quart pan. 

‘*No,”’ she said, ‘‘ I want a small pan.”’ 

‘We have no pans smaller than this,’’ said the merchant, 
‘they all hold six quarts.”’ 

‘‘But I see them on the shelf,’’ she said. Her husband, 
who was a Northern man, now came to the rescue. 

‘*She means a basin.”’ 

‘‘No,”’ said the lady decidedly, ‘‘I don’¢ mean a basin 
(which in the South is the same as a ‘‘wash dish’’), I 
want a fan andI wanta small one.’’ They compromised 
on a two-quart tin vessel to be used in the kitchen, she call- 
ing it a pan, he, a basin. 

The same lady went to a grocery store and asked the mer- 
chant to send her three cymblings. He had no idea what 
they were but hated to acknowledge it, so he finally said, 
‘“ We haven’t any to-day.” 

‘* But I saw them as I came in,”’ she said. 

Seeing that she understood the situation, he exclaimed, 
‘‘ Well, what the dickens are cymblings, any way ?”’ 

Of course we all know that they are summer-squash. 

Another thing that almost amounts to a provincialism is 
the Southern use of the word ‘‘funny”’ for strange. Every 
thing is ‘‘funny,’’ from an unusual sunset to an extraor- 
dinary death. A laughable story is told of how one South- 
ern girl was taught the proper use of the word, or, rather, its 
improper use. 

A caller, a Northern lady, was speaking of her mother’s 
remakable death, by accident. 

‘* Why, how funny it was !’ said the girl sympathetically. 

The lady stared slightly. 

‘* Funny !’ she said, ‘‘I think you must mean strange.”’ 

And the girl found that what she had said was “‘ strange”’ 
if not ‘‘ funny.”’ 

But it isn’t a one-sided matter entirely. A Michigan lady 
moved to Missouri, and in course of time, in good country 
style, took her little girl and went to spend the day with a 
neighbor. Before dinner the child began to fret and say, ‘‘I 
want a piece and I want it spread.’’ The good hostess, 
thinking that a ‘‘ piece’’ meant with this child, as with her 
own, something to make into doll dresses, ransacked her 
scrap-bag for a nice bright piece. Giving it to the child with 
needle and thread, she was astonished to have it thrown 
aside and the cry continue, ‘‘I want a piece and I want it 
spread.’’ The mother at last explained by asking for a piece 
of buttered bread. Why a “ piece’’ should meana “‘lunch”’ 
or the word ‘‘ spread ’’ mean ‘‘ buttered,’’ does not appear to 
the uninitiated. The word ‘snack’ for ‘‘lunch”’ was very 
common in the South before the war and probably is now 
in some places—and it is a good dictionary word. 


QUEER USES OF WORDS. 


It is within a few years, comparatively, that the word ‘af 
ternoon”’ has ventured to cross the Ohio,—“‘ evening ” being 
used almost exclusively for any time after 12 M. An inyj- 
tation to spend the evening invariably means to take tea first 
and then to spend the evening, unless the contrary is stated 
in the invitation. It does not occasion much confusion among 
those who are accustomed to this use of the word, but to 
those who use ‘‘afternoon”’ and ‘‘evening”’ as meaning before 
and after tea it is a source of endless misunderstanding. 

One of the most noticeable things toa Northerner in go- . 
ing South is the use of the word ‘‘ bucket ’’ for “‘ pail.’’ There, 
‘pail ’’ is an unknown word except as learned in the spell- 
ing-book. They are all ‘‘ buckets '’—from the child’s tiny 
painted pail to 

‘* The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket that hung in the well.”’ 

There are water-buckets, milk-buckets, tin-buckets, din- 
ner-buckets, toy-buckets, and—blue buckets. These latter 
were used in the olden time when it was not considered 
worth a farmer’s while to sell berries unless he had at least 
a bucketful. They were nothing more or less than the or- 
dinary water-pail, and we had green and yellow buckets, but 
small fruits were so invariably sold by the blue buckctful 
that the wonder was sometimes raised in our childish minds 
whether it would be lawful to sell berries by the yellow 
bucketful. 

It seems the most natural thing in the world for a South- 
erner in calling another person to say, ‘‘O, John!” but it 
always seems to amuse our friends across the way. It is 
the ‘‘O’’ that excites their merriment, and in attempting to 
give the peculiarity they often represent us as saying, ‘‘ Ho! 
John,”’ which we never do say. 

Another Southern expression which always sounds queer 
to Northern ears is the use of the word ‘‘ mighty”’ as an ad- 
verb. But to thoseaccustomed toit, ‘‘ mighty pretty ’’ con- 
veys an idea of beauty that the overburdened Northern 
word ‘“‘lovely ’’ doesn’treach. Turning to Webster to see if 
it must be given up, we find that it is allowable when used 
colloquially. Good! We should never want to use it except 
colloquially. , 

In the North, a man fills his wagon ‘‘ box’’ with corn and 
‘draws ’’ it to town ; in the South, he fills his wagon “‘ bed” 
with corn and ‘‘ hauls’’ it to the same place. 

In New England, they say ‘‘the going’’ (meaning the 
condition of the roads) is bad; in the South they say ‘‘ the 
traveling ’’ is bad. Perhaps to say the roads are bad would 
be more intelligible than either. 

Southerners say ‘‘like’’ for ‘‘as if’’—as, ‘‘She looked 
like she wanted to go.’’ They laugh at it in the North, 
and in the same breath say ‘‘as’”’ for ‘‘ that ’’—‘‘I don't 
know as I ever heard it here’’—and then the Southerner 
laughs and both arehappy. So ingrained are both expres- 
sions, however, that the delinquents are seldom conscious of 
the delinquency. 

A large proportion of grammatical mistakes are common 
to the uneducated wherever they are found, but there are 
some which are so peculiar to certain sections that their use 
settles at once the question of whether the person using them 
is from the North or the South. The expression ‘‘I seen” 
for ‘‘I saw,’’ is a very common mistake in the South and rare 
in the North, while ‘‘I see him yesterday ’’ for ‘‘ I saw him 
yesterday,” so common, even among educated people, at the 
North, is never heard in the South. 

This makes it difficult for writers who have never lived in 
a certain section to imitate successfully the dialect of that 
people. They are apt to be betrayed into the mistake of 
putting into the mouths of a certain class in another part ot 
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the country such words as they would hear from the satne 
dass in their own section. This, undoubtedly, is the diffi- 
culty which many Northern writers find in truthfully por- 
traying the negro dialect. They take as models the negroes 
they have known, and judge, incorrectly, that the talk of a 
Southern negro would be the same; consequently, a prac- 
ticed ear can almost always detect the difference between one 
who assumes a familiarity and one who is ‘‘ to this manner 
porn.” The incongruity of making a Southern negro say 
“Whar be you going ?’’ as we saw recently in some story, is 
inexpressibly ludicrous to one familiar with their dialect. 
He might say ‘‘ Whar you goin’ ?”’ or ‘‘ Whar zs you goin’ ?”’ 
put never ‘‘ Whar be you going ?’” The honor of the expres- 
sion ‘‘ you be,’’ belongs exclusively to the North. What he 
would be most likely to say is, ‘‘ Whar you gwine?”’ 

It is particularly unsafe to take as models those who have 
been transplanted to the North, because, as a race, they are 
proverbially imitative and would of course be struck with 
and make their own such expressions as they had not heard 
inthe South. A little colored girl who went to a Northern 
state as nurse a few years ago, exemplified this. She evi- 
dently felt that she was now in the land of dictionaries and 
must remodel her language accordingly. And she remod- 
eled it with a vengeance. The matron of fifty was no longer 
Mrs. but Mis.’ Smith ; ‘‘ no sir’’ and ‘‘ no ma’am’”’ were dis- 
carded as unworthy a free land, and ‘‘yes,’’ ‘‘no,’’ and 
“what ’? substituted ; a porch was a porch no longer, but a 
“stoop ’’; clabber, a common article of food where she came 
from, was now ‘‘loppered milk’’; we were no longer called 
to supper but to ‘‘tea’’; we were helped not to potatoes and 
turnips as of yore, but to ‘‘the potato’’ and “the turnip”’; 
she never told of what she had heated in the oven but always 
of what she had ‘‘het.’’ When she had been there six 
months her language was a curious jumble and was very 
funny, but it would have been an exceedingly poor specimen 
of Southern speech. 

There is as wide a difference in pronunciation as in forms of 
expression. The flat Western sound of the letter ‘‘a’’ must 
seem harsh and unpleasant to our New England and Virginia 
friends, accustomed, as they are, to the musical Italian sound. 

The Southern disregard of the letter ‘‘r’’ has almost come 
to be a national joke, though of late years, since ‘‘ Boston 
culchah’”’ has become the target for this kind of sharp-shoot- 
ing, attention has been somewhat diverted from this distinct- 
ive feature of ‘‘ Southern illiteracy.’’ It is so universal that 
a Southerner can scarcely be made to see that there is any 
other sound than that which he gives, or fails to give. He 
will contend that he has correctly pronounced the word 
“door,” until he sees his pronunciation written ‘‘do-ah.” 
Then if he be honest he will give up the contest. One lady 
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explained to another in a Northern state, ‘‘I was raised im 
the South.”’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ was the reply, ‘‘I knew that as soom 
as I heard you say ‘foahteen’, and I should know it from. 
your saying ‘raised’ instead of ‘ brought up.’ "’ 

There is one mispronunciation that is as peculiarly North- 
ern as this is Southern. This is the 06 sound so often given. 
to the letter u. The word ‘‘new”’ is much oftener pronoun- 
ced ‘‘ndo”’ than ‘‘ nii’’ in the North, though the authorities. 
agree that the last is the proper pronunciation. The same 
is true of many other words of the same class ; ‘‘dew’”’ is. 
called ‘‘d6o’’; institute, ‘‘institoot’’; ‘‘duty’’ is transtormed! 
into ‘‘ dooty ’’; and an unassuming ‘‘tutor’’ is made to appear’ 
as a ‘‘tdoter.’”’ This is so universal that it is often difficult. 
to convince one that there is any other pronunciation than 
that to which he or she is accustomed. A lady said a short 
time ago (and she is an educated lady, scrupulously particu- 
lar about her pronunciation), ‘‘Why, what could I say but 
‘‘ndo?’’ Strange to say, this sound of ‘‘ u,’’ natural as it is. 
to many, is never heard in the South. ‘‘U”’ is the shibbo- 
leth of the North as ‘‘r’’ is of the South. 

Why ‘‘r’’ should be considered of more importance than. 
‘‘u,’’ or its correct sound be more strenuously insisted upon, 
does not appear. 

There are two other classes of words which are so distinct- 
ively sectional as almost toamount to provincialisms. Oneis. 
the sound of ‘‘ou,’”’ which it is almost impossible to represent. 
by diacritical marks. A Southerner says ‘“‘ house,” giving 
more of the ‘‘u’’ sound ; a Northerner, ‘‘ howse’’ and some- 
times, if he happens to be a ‘‘ Down-Easter,’’ ‘‘haouse.’’ Of 
course the ‘‘ow’’ man has the better of the argument, but 
be charitable, friend,—what you gain in ‘‘ou”’ you lose in 
‘o0.”’ Criticise your own pronunciation and see if you do 
not say root for root, sdon for sd6n, roof for roof. Think of 
singing, 

‘* Roll on, silver moon, 
Guide the traveler on his way !’’ 
But md6n and soon have the same sound. 

Did I hear you say, ‘‘ That’s a small thing’’? Of course 
it is—but it is a little smaller to you because it is yours. 

The truth of the matter is that we are all a little too prone 
to use the telescope in searching for peculiarities of speech— 
the microscope would keep most ot us busy—and, possibly, 
a diligent use of that small instrument might aid us in hand- 
ling gracefully the larger one. But we do not like the micro- 
scope—it shows us so many little disagreeable things—so, 
leveling our telescope at our neighbors we say with old 
Sammy : 

‘‘Theer’s France, now—foak say they dunnot speak Lan- 
cashire i’ France an’ conna so much as understand it. 

‘* Well, theer’s ignorance aw o’er th’ world.”’ 
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BY EUGENE-MELCHOIR de VOGUE. 


Translated tor THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 


There recently died at Nice an almost forgotten man, 
General Loris-Melikof. The time is not far past when his 
death would have been the talk of all Europe, and to Russia 
would have come as a national calamity. During the last 
three quarters of a century since Speranski, no one in that 
country has risen to such a height, no one had such un- 
limited power placed in his hands, having been entrusted to 
undertake the reorganization of the government of Russia. 

Loris-Melikof belonged to a noble Caucasian family. 
Having entered the military service while very young, he 


from the Revue des Deux Mondes. 


gave to his country a useful career. He learned his profes- 
sion under the orders of Voronzof, in the frequent struggles 
against the unsubdued inhabitants of Daghestan. In 1855 he 
took part.in the war against the Turks. Made major- 
general in 1856, age brought to him slowly high honors. 
His fame had not yet reached beyond the mountains where 
he had grown up, and where for thirty years he had confined 
himself. 

When the Turkish war of 1877 broke out, and it was. 
learned that a certain General Loris-Melikof commanded 
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one of the armies of Asia, this name unknown at the cap- 
ital, St. Petersburg, did not mean anything to the great 
public. Events quickly made it a familiar one to all 
tongues. Victorious at Ardahan and at Avliar, he was the 
first to win back for the Russian armies the fortune which 
at this juncture had been deserting them all along the line 
of operations from the Danube to the Caucasus. His name 
will forever stand linked with the siege of Kars, the Turkish 
citadel reputed to be impregnable, at the foot of which for 
nearly a century Russia had made great efforts for posses- 
sion. Of all the deeds of the war in Asia, this was the most 
flattering to Russian pride. On the next day the hero of 
Kars was a popular man, set apart for favors and for digni- 
ties. After peace was proclaimed he received the title of 
count. In 1878 he decided to make St. Petersburg his 
home, in order there to reap the benefits of his glory. 

Loris with much timidity entered this to him unknown 
land. He was then fifty years old, and was possessed of 
none of those supports which prepare and assure for an am- 
bitious man the way to success—bonds of nationality, rela- 
tions of long standing, or an exact knowledge of the court 
and of society. He received there that cold and haughty 
welcome which leading aristocracies habitually reserve for 
those intruders who come to dispute with them for favor and 
position. Loris studiously set about disarming these hos- 
tilities by great simplicity and good will; and the charm of 
his conversation soon attracted to him many partisans. 

This conversation showed a mind full of fire, of originality, 
of personal views, but also a singular mingling of practical 
shrewdness and idealism. It bore witness to wide reading, 


to close reflection, and to solid but abstract and bookish 
knowledge, such as would naturally be acquired by a soldier 
studying by himself in the intellectual solitude of an en- 


canipment. 

The men of the court heard him develop his ideas with the 
involuntary respect which intellectual superiority always 
inspires, but with the reassured smile of experience. Such 
men think that abstract principles, themes of speculation 
interesting after dinner, have nothing to do with the man- 
agement of daily interests. They accord to ideas the same 
attention as to the central fire which rages incessantly un- 
der our feet ; men speak of it with curiosity, without fear, 
and never anticipate that they will be incommoded by it. 
Earthquakes are never taken into account in the list of acci- 
dents against which the skillful architect seeks to provide. 
Men of affairs think as did M. Thiers, who said one day to 
an intimate friend, ‘‘ There have always been, there are 
still, only a certain number of strings which guide men ; I 
know them all.’’ Such men are right nine times out of ten; 
the tenth some new idea makes an irruption into their af- 
fairs and overturns all their calculations. Wounded, as- 
tounded, they pick themselves up after the catastrophe, they 
tie anew the old strings, and quickly regain confidence in 
the proven virtue of these former good directions. 

General Melikof was awaiting his opportunity for appear- 
ing upon the stage of public life. It came to him as it al- 
ways comes, in an unexpected form. In the month of Jan- 
uary, 1879, the Wetlianka plague broke out. How far away 
now seeti these events of only ten years ago! Who ever 
thinks to-day of that plague, of the indescribable panic 
which for several weeks shook all Russia, and very soon all 
Europe. A contagious malady had made its appearance in 
the Cossack villages of the lower Volga; the physicians 
thought they recognized in it the plague; the dispatches 
told of victims dying after a few hours of suffering, the corpses 
soon turning black. Some regiments set out in haste to 
strengthen the line of troops around the infested district ; 
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Germany established vigorous quarantines upon her Rus- 
sian frontiers, and all transactions were suspended. 

The first remedy adopted for all plague stricken countries 
is the nomination of a governor-general with unlimited 
powers. Russia resolved to adopt this remedy. The com- 
mission was not a desirable one for any person ; Loris so- 
licited it, and all regards followed the conqueror of Kars, 
who now set out to combat the pest. 

Arrived at the district, he found a village of fishers, such 
as is commonly seen around Astrakhan. It was literally 
built upon the waste parts of decaying fish. Malignant 
fevers decimated these poor Cossacks. The epidemic now 
demanded swift and strict health measures. Two ways of 
procedure were open to the governor-general. The old ad- 
ministration plan had been to lengthen as much as possible 
the term of the office, to increase the general alarm, then 
slowly to dissipate it, and to return home with the prestige 
of victory, after an heroic struggle in which the chief had 
risked his life a hundred times. Loris preferred the modern 
plan, the truth simply told. Four or five telegrams sent at 
intervals, each announcing the gradual abatement of the 
plague, sufficed to quiet the panic, to even convince all 
minds that from the beginning it had not been of the char- 
acter of the dreaded Eastern plague. From that day the 
General became the idol of the Russian merchants who had 
been greatly afflicted by the cessation of business. 

Having returned to St. Petersburg he found there imag- 
inations troubled by another pest, more serious than the 
plague. It was Nihilism. It was a time when crimes mul- 
tiplied themselves. That of Solovief who fired five times 
upon the Czar, on the second of April, 1879, completely un- 
dermined the governmental rule. Extraordinary measures 
were adopted ; governors-general charged with almost un- 
limited powers were appointed over the principal cities of 
the empire. Loris, invested with these powers, was placed 
over Kharkof, one of the most active centers of Nihilism. 

Little Russia, in which Kharkof was situated, expected 
a proconsul who following the old practices should organize 
a reign of terror. When it saw an affable administrator, ac- 
cessible to all, using his power only to correct abuses, the 
effect was marvelous. At the end ofa few weeks his popu- 
larity had reached the greatest height, not only inthe region 
where he commanded, but in all Russia. From this to 
make him at first the hope, and very soon the chief, of the 
liberal party was only a step, which was quickly taken. 

This party had never been so outspoken as during this 
period of suppression, when all laws were suspended. It 
grew bolder each day, because behind the exterior mani- 
festations of force, it felt the irresolution and the discour- 
agement ofthe central power. The newspapers, the Go/os 
at the head, advocated in cautious terms the adoption ofa 
constitution as the only means capable of settling the dis- 
turbances, and insinuated that heaven had at last shown 
them a man capable of preparing and inaugurating one. 
But at the same time it was true that no one could quote 
from Melikof even a single declaration conforming to the 
liberal platform. 

On February 5, 1880, the dining room of the Winter 
Palace at St. Petersburg was blown up, a mine having been 
set underneath it, and the Czar escaped only by the merest 
chance. Thirty soldiers of the guard were buried in the 
ruins. 

The governors-general and all the high functionaries of 
the government were called together in a council held at the 
capital, and presided over by the Czar. It was then decreed 
that a Supreme Commission should be established which 
should consider measures to secure governmental order in 
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Russia, and Loris-Melikof was made president of this body. 
Full direction over all the police forces, and even over the 
other governors-general was given to him, and in all re- 
spects he possessed, under the Czar, absolute power. The 
public had reason to designate him, as they did, the 
Dictator. 

On the 19th of February, Russia celebrated the twenty-fifth 
year of the reign of Alexander II. Exceptional prepara- 
tions had been made for this festival, but a general fear had 
settled on the minds of all after the crimeof the 5th. It was 
not doubted that another attempt on the life of the Emperor 
would be made, and Nihilistic pamphlets had even fixed 
upon this date as bringing the realization of their hopes. 
The day, however, came and passed. The program of ar- 
rangements was formally carried out, and all ended without 
any disasters. 

On the next day a fortunate accident still increased the 
popularity of Melikof. At the moment when he was leaving 
his official residence, in the most frequented street of St. 
Petersburg, a young Jew named Molodetzky, fired upon him 
twice with a revolver. Both balls pierced his cloak but 
neither entered his body. Loris arrested the assassin with 
his own hand and gave him over to the police. He thus 
stood before the assembled crowd an example of that which 
delights it, physical force and brave facing of danger. A 
few hours later he spoke of this event with an indifference 
which was not feigned, in a tone which belonged to an old 
Caucasian soldier. After that he nearly always went out 
alone, dismissing the guard of Cossacks and the policemen 
which circumstances imposed upon his predecessors. He 


went himself to the trial of Molodetzky and gave the sen- 
tence that he should be hanged in forty-eight hours in full 
day upon one of the public squares of the capital. 


Much 
good was augured from this swift act of firmness. It ac- 
cented the value of the liberal reforms which he was plan- 
ning to introduce. A liberal concession always appears 
larger when it follows a stern act of justice. 

Loris was seeking gradually to bring about a change in 
the methods of conducting the government. He lessened, 
as he was able, the vexations arising from the constant 
“state of siege’’ in which all Russia was held ; herestrained 
the persecutions inflicted on men suspected of Nihilism ; he 
teleased all those who had not had definite charges brought 
against them at their trial ; the prisons were emptied ; con- 
voys en route for Siberia were countermanded ; the univer- 
sities re-opened their doors to numerous students whom they 
had expelled. He gave a prompt publicity also to all rig- 
orous measures which he was obliged to enforce, and this 
new departure especially delighted the Russians. All 
things are relative, and it was a great liberty to be able 
to say aloud that one’s neighbor had been thrown into 
prison. 

By these and similar measures, Loris nourished the hopes 
of the people that they were only the initiatory steps of a 
great reform ; but inventive and able as was this President 
of the Supreme Commission, these hopes which he had thus 
unchained, marched forward much more rapidly than could 
he himself. A great and swift change in popular favor was 
awaiting him, a detailed account of which, space forbids. 
Up tothe autumn of 1880 he was able to calm the impa- 
tience of the people, and to keep his high position in public 
favor, at the head of the movement. After that, for him 
also began ‘‘the era of difficulties.” Everything contributed 
toaggravatethem. All opposing parties had been silenced 
awhile by his great success, but they now took courage and 
began freely to denounce him. The aristocracy and the 
malcontents of the court lost no occasion to ridicule ‘‘the 
C-may 
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Armenian.’’ Theold Muscovite party opened a war against 
him in the newspapers of Katkof and Aksakof, denouncing 
him as ‘‘the Liberal.’’ The Nihilists put their followers on 
guard against ‘‘the Fox’’—that being the name by which 
he was always designated in the indiscernible papers of the 
Terrorists. In order to complete his misfortune it seemed 
that the vengeance of heaven had also fallen upon Loris. 
The harvests of 1880 were insufficient. A hard and change- 
able winter rendered communications in the south-east of 
Russia difficult. Frequently it happened that ships loaded 
with grain could not make their way along the rivers which 
were sometimes frozen over, sometimes filled with breaking 
ice. Famine resulted along the lower Volga and many fell 
victims to it. Loris was passing through a bitter experi- 
ence. The sudden turn of fortune which had placed all 
Russia in his hands seemed now as a dream from which he 
had been wakened by the keen irony of the present. 

Meanwhile many plans for bringing about abetter state of 
affairs in the government had been proposed and discussed 
by those in power, but none had yet been adopted. At 
length during the first days of February, 1881, vague rumors 
spread through all circles of the capital that a constitution 
had been drawn up and was about to be made public. The 
enormity of the hopes, of the assurances, even, which these 
reports raised, discredited beforehand the very modest re- 
forms agreed upon by those in power. The rumors grew 
more definite,—‘‘ the constitution was going to be promul- 
gated on the 19th of February, the anniversary of the eman- 
cipation of slavery.’’ That day passed without making any- 
thing known. The prophets then fixed March sth as the 
day of disclosure. Loris, persecuted with questions, refused 
to reveal anything. 

He had, in fact, just submitted to the Czar for his signature 
a statute enlarging the privileges of the people, and open- 
ing to their delegates the council of the transformed empire. 
This is, I believe, all that ever has been known concerning this 
document. A mystery which time has not solved still en- 
folds its contents. One thing only is absolutely certain : a 
statute did exist, and was approved by the Emperor during 
the last hours of his life. Witnesses best qualified to know 
have affirmed that Alexander II., after one last inward strug- 
gle, signed on February 28, an act limiting his autocracy. 
The paper was left on his desk to be transmitted the next 
day to the senate and issued by it as a ukase. The next 
day was the 1st of March, 1881. The unfortunate monarch 
set out that morning to see the parade of the Marine Guard. 
An hour later they carried him home, bathed in his own 
blood, mutilated by a bombthrown by Ryssakof, the Nihilist. 
Before the day ended, the flag placed at half mast upon the 
Winter Palace, announced to the anxious crowd, at the 
same time, the death of the Czar, and an end to the dreams 
of liberty. 

Loris was destined to be the expiatory victim of this 
tragedy and the unbridled passions which followed it. Alex- 
ander III. succeeded to the empire, and for a time seemed in- 
clined to put into practice the liberal views entertained in 
his last days by his father. But this was the only satisfac- 
tion he granted to the people, and it was of short duration. 
On April 28, he presented to the Council of Ministers a 
manifesto which fixed the policy of his reign: he had re- 
established Russia under its old form of government, and 
laconically declared that henceforth the affairs of the empire 
would be decided by the Czar. 

On the same day Loris sent his resignation to the palace. 
A few days later, disgraced, he set out for the Caucasus. 
He went there to be forgotten—which is easy, and to try to 
forget—which is hard. 
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After a short time of uncertainty as to where he should 
permanently settle, he decided upon Nice, France, where he 
led a retired life. I saw him there for the last time about 
two years ago. I found again the same cordial welcome as 
of old, the same vivacity in conversation, the same joyful 
refinement. He read much, and followed attentively the af- 
fairs of the world, especially those of Russia. He spoke of 
the latter without bitterness, but with a shade of severity, 
which revealed the wound, always open. It seems as if 
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time, which heals over the wounds of all the other passions, 
only enlarges those of ambition. For men who have been 
deprived of power once possessed, years seem to augment 
the regret which follows its loss. 

Melikof’s health, which was not strong when he was at 
St. Petersburg, now began to decline rapidly, the disease 
taking the form of consumption. He died December 27, 
1888, and lies buried in the cemetery at Nice, a few steps 
from Gambetta. 





LIFE’S SYMPHONY. 


BY VIRNA WOODS. 


Long years ago I heard Life’s symphony 

Rise softly murmuring from the unknown abyss 
Of silence; and, as freighted with a bliss 
New-found, the sweet strains swelled to music high 
That seemed to reach the grand dome of the sky 
And break in happy echoes ; but, I wis, 

Ere long a note of sadness blent with this, 

A note of yearning, like a sob or sigh. 

Then burst a tumult and a storm of sound 

Like battle ; intermingled with it fell 

The slow and solemn burden of a knell; 

But sinking low again, the music found, 
Though not the olden joy, the notes of peace. 
So may it be till song in silence cease. 





SHOOTING THE RAPIDS. 


BY EDITH SESSIONS TUPPER. 


Before shooting the rapids of the St. Lawrence, one has 
but a vague idea of the charms of this trip or how many and 
what are the rapids to be shot. In imagination let us stand 
on the deck of a St. Lawrence steamer lying at the crowded 
dock at Toronto. All below is bustle and excitement. Ex- 
cursion steamers are starting for Lorne Park and Hanlan’s, 
and yonder lies the Czéo/a receiving passengers for the daily 
trip across Lake Ontario. 

Our own big steamer is rapidly filling with tourists bound 
to undergo one of the most exciting and thrilling experi- 
ences known to the traveling public. 

There is the stout, red-faced British pater-familias with his 
three, yes four, bouncing, apple-cheeked daughters. Here 
is the gaunt, hollow-eyed school-teacher, and yonder the 
worn-out clergyman. Nor does Hymen forget to burn his 
torch ; here is the omnipresent bride and groom—in fact, 
the St, Lawrence trip is very popular with those who have 
recently entered the holy estate ; possibly because it is em- 
blematical of matrimony—some smooth sailing—some rocks 
and shoals—some danger—some fearfully rapid ups and 
downs—some positively frightful sensations. 

The Thousand Island Bay—who that has seen it can ever 
forget those entrancing vistas that open out in every direc- 
tion through which the steamer daintily picks her way? 

Islands, islands, everywhere. Big and little, smooth and 
rocky, barren and verdure clad. Islands gay with graceful, 
artistic cottages, flags, and bunting; islands on which per- 
haps no foot has trod save the Indian’s. In and out, curv- 
ing here, rounding there, making straight for the shore, then 
suddenly veering to an opposite direction, the steamer goes. 

These islands begin near Kingston and extend a distance 


of fifty miles. They are of every shape, size, and appear- 
ance. Some are mere rocky dots; others of broad extent 
and covered with most beautiful and luxuriant foliage. On 
every hand is this wonderful kaleidoscopic landscape. This 
is a famous place for fishing and sporting. Any quantity of 
wild fowl and fish of enormous size are here found. 

On a large number of these islands, many wealthy people 
have built beautifulsummer homes. One of the most notice- 
able is that of Mr. George Pullman of Chicago. The attract- 
ive ‘‘ Bonnie Castle,’’ of the late Dr. J. G. Holland, is always. 
eagerly looked for. 

The steamer and her passengers receive a great deal of at- 
tention from the cottages. From every villa comes a merry 
crowd of romping children and young peuple, racing down 
to the toy landings, with fluttering handkerchiefs and whirl- 
ing red parasols. 

After passing through the lake or bay of the Thousand 
Islands, we stop for a few moments at Brockville, named in 
honor of General Brock whose lofty monument at Queenstown 
Heights can be seen for many miles. A little farther down 
and we come to Ogdensburg on the American, and Prescott 
on the Canadian, side of the river. The country round teems 
with historic associations. The remains of an old French 
fort destroyed by Mohawk Indians are still to be seen at Og- 
densburg, and just below Prescott are the ruins of an old 
stone windmill, where in 1837 the ‘‘ Patriots”? established 
themselves and whence they were driven with great loss. 
Five miles below at the Galop Rapids are the ruins of an- 
other old French fortification. The first rapids are compara- 
tively uninteresting, being easy of passage, and one is disap- 
pointed. 
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“ Are those the rapids ?”’ is the aggrieved question heard 
onevery hand. Ah! wait alittle. What ails the river? It 
suddenly increases its speed and seems to rush angry and 
furious toward yonder gloomy gorge. Look ahead! See 
that boiling, tumbling, foaming whirl of maddened waters— 
the Long Sault rapids are near ! 

The passengers crowd to the bow of the boat. Steam is 
shut off. The steamer lifts her nose in the air as if scenting 
danger, and almost with a groan settles to her work. 

The rapids are tearing down at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour. Like a chip the big steamer is tossed along—hissing, 
shouting, the scornful rapids calling aloud to each other. 
They foam and leap at the bow of the boat as a pack of 
hungry wolves might leap and snap at the throat of a deer ; 
but through the boiling, surging, roaring mass the noble 
boat slides—yes, literally slides down hill. A curious sénsa- 
tion this—toboganning on a steamer ! 

Great skilland care are necessary to guide the boat through 
the Long Sault rapids, for should she diverge the least bit— 
should she ‘‘ broach to’’—present her sides to the current, 
she would instantly capsize. In view of this, every precau- 
tion possible is taken to prevent accident. All the boats are 
built of Bessemer steel or iron, with three and one-half 
inches of elm riveted close to the iron on the bottom to pre- 
vent tearing in the event of the boat striking the rocks. 
During the passage of the rapids there are always four men 
at the wheel and four at the tiller. 

When the boat first enters the rapids, steam is slowed 
down until she is fairly in the whirl of the water, when full 
steam is put on, for she must go faster than the current in 
order to secure steerage way. It is an erroneous idea that 
no steam is used, for should such an attempt be made, the 
steamer would be at the mercy of the rapids. The next mo- 
mentous experience is the passage of a group of rapids,—the 
Coteau, the Cedar, the Split Rock, and the Cascades. The 
Coteau being a small rapid, soon is passed, but the Cedar, 
which is exceedingly beautiful, shoots you along three and 
ahalf miles in seven minutes—rather rapid transit. 

On the right is a furious whirlpool known by the appro- 
priate name of Hell’s Hole, which is said to be the wildest 
and most furious commotion in the whole St. Lawrence 
River; and now the Split Rock, considered the most dan- 
gerous of all. There is a ledge of rock running from shore 
to shore with a break of sixty feet and a navigable channel 
of thirteen and a half feet! It is safely passed and soon we 
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enter a chopping, frothy, yeasty sea—the Cascades. Here 
there is more danger of violent wrenching for the steamer 
than in any other rapid, but the steamer ploughs gallantly 
through the perils. 

And now far in the distance looms up Mount Royal. We 
are nearing old, historic Montreal. Suddenly the water of 
the Ottawa River plunges into the St. Lawrence and can be 
distinguished for many miles by its ugly red hue, from the 

-pellucid green of the latter river. 

Our exciting trip is nearly ended, but we have yet to shoot 
the Lachine rapids—the most thrilling experience of all. 
We sweep through Lake St. Louis, pass Nun’s Island where 
the Grey Nuns of Montreal have a fine hospital. Now 
comes Caugnawaga, an Indian village and the home of the 
old pilot St. Jean Baptiste de Lisle. He it was who first 
discovered the channel through the Lachine and took the 
first steamer down in 1840 and was in the company’s em- 
ploy until incapacitated by age. He is seventy-five years 
old and in all his long service never met with an accident. 

Now we sweep away from Lachine, the favorite summer 
resort of Montrealers, and down toward the intricate pas- 
sage of the rapids. 

There they are, the glorious afternoon sun pouring down 
a yellow flood on the foaming green and white of the water. 

Every one prepares for the climax of the day’s trip. The 
Englishman puts his hands in his pockets. The clergyman 
steadies himself against the wheel-house. The bridegroom 
protects his treasure. 

See the rapids rush to meet us! See them whirl and 
dance around us! Watch them fly after us in rage that we 
escape them! On every side a tumbling, roaring, angry 
waste of waters. Shut your eyes and fancy that you hear 
Niagara’s dull boom. It is difficult to realize that there is 
not just ahead a mighty cataract waiting for us after we 
have passed the perils of the rapids. 

Winding and hissing like some huge green serpent the 
rapids chase us. See that black, jagged rock—we are going 
full upon it—we shall strike it! But just as there seems no 
possible escape, the calm-faced, steady-handed pilot turns 
the wheel. Ever so little to one side—we barely graze it— 
we have passed it. We are borne triumphantly on, away 
from cruel waters and ragged rocks, out into the magnificent 
river, and here before us, the setting sun shining on the 
towers of Notre Dame, lies Montreal. We have done the St. 
Lawrence ; we have “shot the rapids.”’ 





NATIONAL BANK NOTES.* 


BY HENRY C. ADAMS, 


Ph. D. 


Ot Michigan University. 


It is my purpose in the present paper to explain the na- 
ture and the use of bank notes, and to suggest the question 
now before the public with regard to the National Banking 
System. This is not a difficult matter to understand, al- 
though my readers may make it difficult unless they aban- 
don at the outset the common idea that any matters per- 
taining to banking must of necessity be complicated. It is 
true that many questions hard to understand, present them- 
selves to one who studies banking in all its phases, but the 
general principles upon which it rests may be easily 
gtasped. To obviate, however, the possibility of misunder- 

*This article is the last in a series of three written by Dr. Adams for THE 
CHauTAUQUAN. The first, ‘The Money We Use,” will be found in the issue 
for April, 1888, and the second, ‘‘ The Credit Exchanges We Use,” in that for 
November, 1888. 


standing, it may be well to begin the analysis at the bot- 
tom. Wewill first ask, What isa note? second, What is 
a bank note? and not till the answers to these questions are 
clearly in mind will we consider the notes of the National 
Banks now used in the United States. 

WHAT IS A NOTE? 

It is unnecessary to go into any fine-spun theory in mak- 
ing reply to this question. A note is simply a promise to 
pay. The three things of importance in such a promise are 
the parties to the contract, the amount to be paid, and the 
time of payment. The parties represented in a simple note 
are the payer and the payee. - The name of the former will 
be found at the bottom of the note ; that is, he signs the 
note because it is he who engages to make payment. The 
name of the payee will be found in the body of the note be- 
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cause it-is he to whom payment is promised. A note may 
be made payable to bearer, in which case whoever happens 
to hold the note may demand payment according to condi- 
tions of the contract. The amount to be paid when a note 
falls due is usually made up of two items: the principal, or 
the sum originally borrowed, and the interest, or the amount 
paid by the debtor for the use of the creditor's money. 
Sometimes notes are drawn without interest, sometimes the 


interest is included in the sum named as the principal. 


These facts may be easily learned by reading the language 
in which the note is drawn. So far as time is concerned, 


notes are either payable at a time specified in the note, or 
after the expiration of a period reckoned from the date on 
which the note is drawn, or on demand. There is no more 
difficulty in understanding the nature of a note than in un- 
derstanding a promise of one’s neighbor to come and take 


tea at six o'clock. 
WHAT IS A BANK NOTE? 

A bank note may be distinguished from any ordinary 
note of a private person, in that it is drawn payable to 
bearer and is signed by certain men as representatives ofa 
chartered corporation. A bank note is signed by the presi- 
dent and cashier of the bank. But at this point a difficulty 
may arise. A bank note, it will be said, is itself used as 
money ; how then can it be a promise to pay money? This 
difficulty is easily explained. Although a bank note is used 
as money in the ordinary course of business, it is not money 
of the highest order. That is to say, it is not legal tender. 
When a bank promises to pay its notes on demand, it en- 
gages to give to any holder who shall present them at its 
counter, the amount named in legal tender. This promise 
on the part of a bank, therefore, means that it will redeem 
its notes in gold, in silver, or greenbacks. Bank notes are 
not legal tender, but so long as people have confidence in 
the banks, they will be used as money and be accepted in the 
stead of legal tender. 

There is another question respecting the issues of banks, 
the study of which will throw additional light upon this 
phase of the banking business. How can bankers make a 
profit by the issue of their notes? Were it necessary for 
banks to keep as much gold, silver, and greenbacks locked 
in their vaults as there are bank notes in circulation, no 
motive would exist for the issue of notes. It would be as 
well to lend the cash at once. But experience has shown 
that it is not necessary to keep a reserve equal to the notes 
in circulation. All the public wants is a sufficient amount 
of money to use in the ordinary course of business transac- 
tions, and as long as every one believes these notes would 
be paid if presented, no one cares to present them. Cash 
equal to fifteen or twenty-five per cent of the notes in circu- 
lation is usually regarded as ample reserve for the floating 
of notes. Thuson the basis of $25,000 in legal tender 
money held in the vaults of the bank, acirculation of 
$100,000 in notes may be maintained. In this way the bank 
secures $75,000 more of loanable capital than if contented to 
do business with legal tender money. It is thus by increas- 
ing its loanable capital that a bank secures a profit by issu- 
ing its own notes. 

THE UNITED STATES BANKING SYSTEM. 

From the above we may get something of an idea of a 
bank note. Fora long time it was thought in this country 
that the business of issuing notes to be used as money 
should be brought under no greater legal restraint than any 
other business, and this is still the opinion of those who 
advocate private banking. But experience has taught a 
very different lesson. A moment’s reflection will suggest 
why it is undesirable to permit the free issue of notes by 
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private parties. As long as banks are solvent every thing 
goes well; but ifa bank fails, its notes are discredited and 
the community loses. And whatis peculiarly grievous, this 
loss is one from which. it is almost impossible for one to 
shield himself by care and prudence. The notes are in cur. 
rent use as money anda man must accept them if. he de- 
sires to retain his customers and continue in business. For 
this reason, and for others that might be mentioned, most 
modern governments have taken the business of issuing 
notes out of the hands of private parties and placed it in the 
hands of government agencies of one sort or another, the 
purpose being to place especial safeguards about this busi- 
ness and save the public from loss. 

In the United States, banks exist on the basis of a state 
or of a federal charter. Many of the state banks have the 
legal ability to issue notes, but since Congress has levied a 
tax of ten per cent on such notes, while a tax of one per 
cent only is imposed on the circulation of National Banks, 
it is impossible for state banks to avail themselves of their 
legal privilege. All bank notes, therefore, in the United 
States, are issued by the National Banks ; and it is believed 
by those who defend the system, that they conform, so far 
as matters of circulation are concerned, to the three require- 
ments of a sound banking system. These requirements are 
as follows: First, the notes should be absolutely safe. 
Second, the notes should be of uniform value throughout 
the country where they are used. Third, the amount of 
notes in circulation should readily respond to the changing 
demands of the public for money. A statement of the way 
in which the National Banks endeavor to realize these three 
requirements of good banking will present a fair idea of the 
system. 

First, how is the public guaranteed against loss in the use 
of notes as money? The National Banking system was or- 
ganized in conformity to a plan submitted by Salmon P. 
Chase, Secretary of the Treasury, during the early part of 
the last war. It was of great importance to the government 
that a market should be created for the sale of its bonds, and 
to this end it was proposed that banks should be established 
whose notes should be issued on the basis of government 
bonds as security. That is to say, no notes could be put 
into circulation unless a certain quantity of bonds had been 
previously purchased and deposited in Washington as se- 
curity for payment. | In this way, many were induced to 
buy bonds who would not otherwise have done so, and the 
notes used by the people were made as safe as the bonds on 
which they rested. 

This will be better understood by tracing in detail the issue 
of a series of notes. Suppose five men desire to establish a 
National Bank (for less than five cannot become incorpo- 
rated for this business), How do they go to work to get the 
notes which they put in circulation as money? Having se- 
cured a charter, they take a certain sum of money, let us 
say $100,000, and expend in the purchase of United States 
bonds. Not to complicate matters, let it be assumed that the 
bonds are quoted on the market at par; it then follows that 
with $100,000, one hundred bonds of athousand dollars each 
can be purchased. These bonds are now the property of the 
corporation, and the interest accruing on them makes part 
of the income to the stock-holders in the corporation. The 
bank, however, for we may call this corporation a bank in 
process of organization, does not retain these bonds in its 
own possession, but sends them to the Comptroller of the 
Currency at Washington. The Comptroller accepts them, 
places them on deposit to the credit of the bank, and gives 
back in return $90,000 in blank notes. It is these notes 
which, when signed by the president and cashier of the bank, 
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are put into circulation as money. Should the bank fail so 
as to be unable to pay its notes from its reserve, the holder 
of them loses nothing, for the Comptroller of Currency takes 
the bonds deposited with him, sells them and with the pro- 
ceeds redeems all the notes of the defunct bank that remain 
in circulation. It is therefore impossible that there should 
be any loss to the community through the failure of a Na- 
tional Bank. The money issued through their agency is as 
secure as the government is stable. 

Second, How may uniformity in bank notes be secured 
for all parts of the territory where they circulate? Before 
1860, when banking was carried on according to state law, 
bank bills which had traveled a tong way from their place 
of issue lost on that account, a part of their value. For ex- 
ample, a note issued at Detroit, and which at Detroit was 
worth one hundred cents on the dollar, if carried to Balti- 
more, would be worth less than that amount. It would suf- 
fera discount because there is no place in Baltimore where 
its holder could redeem it at par. Nowina good banking 
system, a note should be worth the same whether in Cali- 
fornia or Maine. There is but one way in which uniformity 
of value may be guaranteed, and that is to establish in 
many places throughout the country, centers of redemption. 
This end is attained in the National Banking System by that 
clause of the banking law which requires that every National 
Bank, wherever situated, shall receive the notes of every 
other National Bank at its face value. In this manner one 
of the greatest inconveniences of state banking as it existed 
before the war is done away with. 

Third, How may the amount of notes in circulation be 
made to fluctuate with the demand of the public for money ? 
In view of the present situation in the United States, this 
question is rather one of theoretical than of practical inter- 
est, for the proportion of banking money to the total money 
in circulation is not great. But it lies in the theory of the law 
to conform to this mark of a good system. There are more 
than three thousand National Banks in the United States. 
It is difficult to find a town of any considerable size in which 
one does not exist. Now it should be remembered that 
banks are intimately connected with the business life of the 
community, and on this account that they quickly feel the 
rise of any special demand for money. But they are also in 
a position to respond to this demand by an issue of notes if 
need be, and‘this they will be induced to do by the hope of 
profit which will accrue to them by loaning out the newly 
issued notes. On the other hand, suppose too much money 
isafloat. These three thousand banks act as so many sink- 
holes into which the money flows, and if the banks find it 
difficult to put this money out again in the form of loans, 
they will be led to withdraw their own notes from circula- 
tion in order to avoid the tax of one per cent on circulation, 
which the government has imposed. Other motives for 
withdrawal might also be mentioned. It thus appears that 
the National Banks of the United States meet the three re- 
quirements of a good banking system. And to this it 
might be added that they are not in any sense of the word a 
monopoly. The system conforms to the principle of ‘‘ free 
banking.’’ 

It would seem from what has been said that there is 
adequate motive for the banks to issue as many notes 
as possible, but the fact is that the circulation of the 
National Banks is now on the decline. The strength of 
this tendency may be seen from the following table which 
gives, for certain specified years, the number of banks 
existing on the basis of federal charters, the amount of 
bonds held as security for circulation, and the amount of 
notes outstanding. 


Table showing Number of Banks, Amount of Bonds De- 
posited in Washington, and Amount of Notes Maintained in 
Circulation. 


Number of Amount of Bonds 
National Banks| Deposited as Security 
Existing. for Notes. 


1,600 


Amount of 
Notes in Circulation. 








$235,959,000 $146, 137,000 


1,649 
1,635 
1,801 
2,012 
2,132 
2,139 
2,131 


2,155 
2,620 
2,831 
2,981 


1885 
1886 





340,607,000 
342,857,000 
359,885,000 
390,410,000 
376,314,000 
338,713,000 
354,254,000 
360, 488,000 
353,029,000 
312,145,000 
275,974,000 


298,625,000 
299,742,000 
318,261,000 
347,267,000 
354,408,000 
317,048,000 
329,691,000 
355,042,000 
356,073,000 
318,576,000 
213,239,000 








3,180 | 


191,966,000 167,283,000 


From the above table it is observed that the number of 
banks has steadily increased, but that the circulation of the 
banks reached its highest point in 1883. The increase of 
banks and the decrease of circulation shows conclusively 
that the business of issuing notes is for some reason becom- 
ing less remunerative than formerly, but that other advan- 
tages of a federal over a state charter exist besides that of 
allowing the issue of notes. The truth is thatthe public has 
greater confidence in a National Bank than in a state bank, 
other things being equal, and consequently it is easier for 
National Banks to get up a large deposit account. This ex- 
plains the increase in their numbers. But to understand 
the decrease in circulation it will be necessary to go a little 
deeper into the question. According to the law which regu- 
lates the issue of notes, it makes no difference whether a 
government bond is at par or at premium, notes equal to 
ninety per cent only of par value can be issued on the basis 
of bonds deposited. Notice carefully what this means. 
When bonds are at par it requires an investment of $100 in 
bonds to secure a circulation of $90 in notes ; but if, as is 
the fact at the present time, bonds stand at twenty-five per 
cent premium, it is necessary to invest $125 in bonds in or- 
der to get $90 in notes for circulation. In the former case 
there is dead capital to the amount of $10, in the latter case 
the sum of $35 is regarded by the banker as dead capital. 
The notes for circulation are the same in both cases. And it 
should further be noticed that the total of this $90 in notes 
cannot be loaned out at interest by the bank ; for the law re- 
quires a cash reserve equal to fifteen or twenty-five per cent 
of deposit and circulation to be held by every bank. The 
question for a banker, therefore, is simply this: In which 
case will the return to the bank be greater,— when $120 
is invested in the purchase of an hundred-dollar bond, on 
the basis of which $90 in notes is received, seventy-five per 
cent of which may be used as banking capital, or when $120 
is loaned out directly as banking capital? The answer of 
the banks seems to be that the business of buying bonds for 
the purpose of issuing notes is not as profitable an employ- 
ment of money as the direct loaning of available funds. It 
seems then, if the American people desire to maintain their 
banking system, so far as the issue of notes is concerned, 
that it will be necessary to modify in some manner the Na- 
tional Banking law. Quite a number of proposals have been 
presented to Congress to accomplish this end, but it is im- 
possible to consider them in this paper. Sufficient has been 
said to explain what is meant by the ‘‘ banking question,”’ 
which now confronts the American people. 
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BY EUGENE IL. DIDIER. 


Edinburgh, once seen, is never forgotten. Other cities 
are seen and forgotten. Busy Glasgow will be blotted out 
by busier Liverpool ; the Hague will fade away at the sight 
of Venice ; Genoa the superb, will give place to Florence the 
beautiful ; but Edinburgh, Scotland's pride for beauty, re- 
mains forever fixed onthe mind. The American traveler 
landing at Glasgow will be astonished by its commercial ac- 
tivity, its crowded streets, its vast ship-yards. In popula- 
tion and manufactories it almost equals Philadelphia. The 
women are strong, sturdy, and robust, but they seem better 
fitted to climb the hills of Scotland than to adorn the draw- 
ing rooms of a city. In strolling through the streets, I 
could not help thinking that if Glasgow werea criterion, 
all the beautiful Scottish women must be with Burns’ High- 
land Mary, in heaven. The men are hardy, but not hand- 
some, possessing more of the vigor of Rob Roy than the 
polish of Prince Charles Edward. They are very serious, 
and, like Poe, smile, but never laugh. Although time is 
money in Glasgow, and money is much sought and highly 
appreciated, yet the people are uniformly polite; they not 
only tell you the way, but show it to you, and often go with 
you. The Scotch are intensely national, but very ignorant 
and indifferent about American affairs. However, I met no 
person so ignorant as the Italian count who inquired wheth- 
er it was not dangerous to venture outside of New York on 
account of the Indians. 


If Glasgow astonished me by its busy life, Edinburgh de- 
lighted me by its incomparable beauty, its many historical 
associations, its literary culture, its intellectual achieve- 


ments. ‘‘A city set upon a hill cannot be hid.” Edin- 
burgh is built upon three hills, and is beautiful from every 
point of view. Sir Walter Scott preferred that from Black- 
ford’s Hill, on the south. Lord Jeffrey declared no'view so 
beautiful as that from Corstorphine Hill, on the west. 
Robert Chambers favored the view from the east, while Alex- 
ander Smith was enchanted by the view from the north. I 
have stood on the Pincian Hill and viewed the seven-hilled 
city on the Tiber as the last rays of the setting sun rested 
upon the mighty dome of St. Peter’s ; I have looked down 
upon Paris from the top of Mont Martre ; I have seen Con- 
stantinople from the height of Galatea, with the beautiful 
banks of the Bosphorus lined with airy palaces and stately 
mosques, but the view from Edinburgh Castle struck me as 
unrivaled in its magnificent sweep of land and sea. 
Edinburgh is about fifty miles from Glesgow, and the run 
is made in one hour and twenty minutes. To the man of 
letters and student of history, Scotia's fair capital is one of 
the most interesting cities in Europe. At every turn one is 
reminded of some literary or historical association. I visited 
Holyrood with the deepest interest. These halls once graced 
by the lovely Queen Mary, and where Prince Charles Edward 
held his brief but brilliant court, are now empty ; but, aban- 
doned as they are, they are full of thrilling interest. In 
‘Queen Mary's private apartment I saw the bed she once 
used. It is of crimson damask, covered with green silk tas- 
sels and fringes, all fallen to tatters. In one corner of this 
room is the secret door opening upon a trap leading to the 
apartment below. 
and the other conspirators rushed into Mary’s bedroom, and 
into the little supper room adjoining, to murder Rizzio. 


Through this narrow passage Darnley . 


The Queen was supping at the time with the Countess of 
Argyll and Rizzio in attendance. The latter was dragged 
from the supper room through the Queen’s bedroom and 
presence chamber, at the door of which he was dispatched 
by repeated blows, receiving in all fifty-six wounds. During 
the whole of this scene, Mary was protesting against the 
outrage, and threatening punishment to the conspirators, 
At one time she attempted to reach the window to call for 
help from below ; but Darnley held her back, and after the 
deed was done, he told the people that an enemy of the 
Queen had been killed. I strolled along the long audience- 
chamber, where Mary received foreign ambassadors and 
charmed them all by her exquisite grace and incomparable 
beauty. On the walls of this apartment hang the portraits 
of the long line of Scottish kings, real or reputed; few of 
them are authentic likenesses, and none of them are works 
of art. Leaving the palace I mused over the sad ruins of the 
Royal Chapel, once the finest specimen of Norman-Gothic 
architecture in Scotland. It dates back to the eleventh cent- 
ury, and unfortunately is too dilapidated to be restored. 

Edinburgh delights to honor its great men, and the city is 
full of monuments to the distinguished dead. That to Sir 
Walter Scott occupies the most conspicuous position in the 
city, and is one of the most splendid tributes ever paid to 
genius by a grateful and appreciative people. The style is 
Gothic, and cost 15,000 pounds sterling. The ‘ Wizard of 
the North’’ is represented seated with his favorite hound, 
Maida, at his feet, and surrounded by ideal medallions and 
statues of the favorite characters‘in his works, among which 
the Lady of the Lake and Meg Merrilles are prominent. 
There are also statues to Wellington, Dr. Livingstone, Adam 
Black, Christopher North, George IV., and monuments to 
Burns, Nelson, and others. 

Edinburgh Castle was partially built in the year 600, and 
formed the nucleus around which the town first grew. It com- 
mands a magnificent view of the city and its beautiful sub- 
urbs, and contains the crown jewels of Scotland, ‘and the 
apartments of Queen Mary, in one of which she gave birth 
to James I., who united the crowns of England and Scot- 
land. The Royal chapel built by Queen Margaret, wife of 
the famous King Malcolm, in the eleventh century, is an ob- 
ject of great interest. Here King David, the son of Margaret, 
was baptized. The chapel is in excellent condition, having 
been recently restored by Queen Victoria. 

The people of Edinburgh ask the stranger, with great con- 
fidence, whether Princes Street is not the finest in the world. 
I have not seen all the streets in the world, therefore I can- 
not say whether Princes Street is the finest. It is certainly 
a beautiful street, and ona clear day, when crowded with 
the beauty and fashion of Edinburgh, it presents a bright 
and animated scene. The buildings and promenade are only 
on one side of the street ; the other side opens upon gardens, 
terraces, bridges, and the Mound where the Scott monument 
stands. 

Not far from Edinburgh Castle, the literary visitor views 
with interest the handsome house which Allan Ramsay, the 
author of ‘‘ The Gentle Shepherd,’’ built out of the profits of 
his circulating library, said to have been the first ever estab- 
lished. Not often in the last century was a poet so com- 
fortably lodged. Further down the High Street is the cele- 
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brated Cathedral of St. Giles, one of the oldest and most in- 
teresting churches in Scotland. It was restored at an ex- 
pense of $100,000, by the late Robert Chambers, the eminent 
Edinburgh publisher and author who died just three days 
before the re-opening took place, on the 23d day of May, 1883. 
Just back of the Cathedral once stood the Old Tolbooth 
prison, or ‘‘ Heart of Mid-Lothian,’’ where Jenny Deans was 
confined, and which gave the name to one of the most inter- 
esting of the Waverley novels. The prison has long disap- 
peared, but the spot is marked by the figure of a heart in the 
pavement. Not far from Holyrood is still standing the 
White Horse tavern, where Dr. Johnson is said to have 
stopped during his famous journey to Scotlandin 1773. This 
was the principal hostelry in the city in the last century, 
and was the chief resort of the Pretender’s officers in 1745. It 
is now a very shabby place, and I could not help contrast- 
ing it with the elegant hotels which now form so conspicu- 
ous a portion of the attractions of Princes Street. When 
Robert Burns visited Edinburgh, he was a frequent guest of 
Lord Monboddo, at No. 13 St. John Street. It was this ec- 
centric nobleman who anticipated the philosophers of the 
nineteenth century in propounding the theory that the hu- 
man family is descended from the monkey tribe. Like all 
“advanced thinkers,’ he had to suffer for his tetherity, 
being exposed to the jocular request, ‘‘Show us your tail, 
Monboddo.”’ 

The most glorious period of the literary annals of Edin- 
burgh was the first quarter of the present century, when 
Scott, Lockhart, Jeffrey, Christopher North, Mackenzie, 
Brougham, Cockburn, and other less distinguished writers 
won for the city the name of ‘‘the Athens of the North.” 
Among the more recent literary men who have lived in 
Edinburgh may be mentioned Hill Burton, the ‘‘ Book 
Hunter,’? James Grant, the novelist, Prof. Blackie, and 
Monsignore Smith, the present Archbishop, the learned 
Orientalist, whose work on the Pentateuch is a masterpiece 
of erudition. 

I made a pilgrimage to No. 39 Castle Street, the town 
tesidence of Sir Walter Scott from 1800 to 1826. Here some 
of his best literary work was done, and many of the hap- 
piest years of his life were passed. It was in this house 
that the incident occurred of the soot falling down the chim- 
ney, which Scott utilizes in ‘‘ The Bride of Lammermoor,”’ 
where he describes the faithful Caleb Balderstone accounting 
for the non-appearance of dinner by the fiction of a sudden 
fall of soot having ruined an excellent repast. When the 
failure of James Ballantyne occurred in 1826, by which Scott 
was financially ruined, he was obliged to give up his town 
house, and he wrote in his diary the following touching fare- 
well to his old home: ‘‘ March 15, 1826.—This morning I 
leave No. 39 Castle Street for the last time. The cabin was 
convenient and habit made it agreeable to me. So, farewell, 
poor 39. A large portion of my life has been spent there. 
It sheltered me from the prime of life to its decline, and now 
I must bid good-bye to it.’’ The house has been turned into 
an insurance office, but a bust of Sir Walter has been placed 
over the front door in memory of its former illustrious 
occupant. 

Readers of the Waverley novels will remember how fre- 
quently and generously Scott feeds his characters. The 
love of good cheer is characteristic of the Scotch people, and 
hospitality is unbounded. The great variety of dishes that 
appear on American tables is unknown in Scotland, espe- 
cially in the matter of vegetables—potatoes, peas, and cab- 
bage are the rule. The hotels are more home-like and quiet 
than ours. They have none of that luxurious upholstery 
that dazzles the eye and empties the purse in America. A 


beautiful room with four windows is only eighty-seven and 
a half cents a day, breakfast thirty-seven and a half cents, 
dinner eighty-seven and a half cents, consisting of four 
courses—soup, fish, meat, and sweets. The waiters are po- 
lite and attentive, and the guest is made to feel that he has 
an individuality, and is not merely No. 2222, as is too often 
the case in our own independent land, where hotel clerks 
and servants sometimes put on very insolent airs. 

The Advocates Library contains one of the most valuable 
collections of books in Great Britain, and now numbers 
200,000 volumes. It is particularly rich in illuminated man- 
uscripts and rare and beautiful specimens of missals, psal- 
ters, etc. Among the treasures in the library are a large 
collection of original papers relating to the affairs of Scot- 
land, and the registrars of the ancient Scotch monasteries. 
It also contains a copy of the Solemn League and Covenant, 
some of the signatures to which are written in blood. The 
manuscript of Waverley is one of the most precious posses- 
sions of this library. It is kept in a glass case, opened at 
the passage: ‘‘But,’’ continued Charles Edward, “If 
Mr. Waverley should like his ancestor, Mr. Nigel,’’ etc. 
Scott wrote a free, running-hand, all the z’s undotted and 
the /’s uncrossed. His writing was so regular and uniform 
that a whole volume could be estimated from counting a 
page of the manuscript. Scott’s ordinary day’s work was 
twenty-four printed pages, although he sometimes wrote 
forty. 

I have spoken of Edinburgh's intellectual supremacy as 
well as her supremacy in beauty. She has been called the 
patrician among British cities—a city of wits, poets, schol- 
ars, rather than of merchants, manufacturers, and million- 
aires. The most famous English poets do not feel secure of 
fame until Edinburgh pronounces in their favor ; actors who 
have won applause in London theaters appear with diffi- 
dence before an Edinburgh audience. 

The three main arteries of the old town of Edinburgh, 
the Canongate, the High Street, and the Lawn Market extend 
from Holyrood to Edinburgh Castle. This thoroughfare 
has witnessed some of the most interesting as well as most 
melancholy scenes that have ‘taken place in Europe during 
the last eight hundred years. Sir Walter Scott, who knew 
the old town and loved it so well, delighted to linger here. 
Lockhart says, ‘‘ No funeral hearse crept more leisurely than 
did his landau up the Canongate.’’ Queen Mary often rode 
along this thoroughfare from the palace, attended by her 
rebellious nobles, in whose hands she was less a sovereign 
than a prisoner of state. The young Pretender, escorted by a 
brilliant cavalcade, rode down here on his way to Holyrood 
to hold his short but splendid court. Here, David Hume 
had his home, where he meditated over the Warof the 
Roses, the brilliant Field of the Cloth of Gold, the princely 
state of Wolsey, and other historical scenes in the lives and 
fortunes of English kings. Down the Canongate often 
limped the boy Walter Scott, who lived to write its chroni- 
cles. Canongate churchyard contains the remains of some 
of the most distinguished Scotchmen. Among others may 
be mentioned Adam Smith, Dugald Stewart, Dr. Adam 
Ferguson, and Robert Ferguson, the gifted poet who died 
in his twenty-third year, in 1774. , When Burns visited 
Edinburgh in November, 1786, he made a pilgrimage to the 
grave of his ‘‘ elder brother in the Muses,’’ where he is said 
to have reverently uncovered his head, and sat down and 
wept. The first payment received from the Edinburgh edi- 
tion of his poems, which was published at this time, was 
spent in erecting a suitable monument to the memory of 
Ferguson, on the front of which he placed the following 
pathetic inscription : 
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‘* No sculptured marble here ; no pompous lay ! 
No storied urn or animated bust ; 

This simple stone directs pale Scotia’s way 
To pour her sorrows o’er her poet’s dust.”’ 

On the reverse side of the monument are the following 
words: ‘‘By special grant of the managers, to Robert 
Burns, who erected this stone, this burial-ground is to re- 
main sacred to the memory of Robert Ferguson.” 

The dons of the university are a prominent and dominant 
class in Edinburgh lifeand society. The ‘‘ mentalic faculty,” 
as Carlyle expresses it, is very powerful and asserting in 
Auld Reekie, and all below its high level is regarded as un- 
worthy of being within the domain of the dons. True to 
their Scotch inheritance of dogmatism, you cannot tell a 
university don anything that he does not know, and should 
you attempt to impart information to him he will with the 
same dogmatic spirit ask you, Where are the facts? Not- 
withstanding this dogmatic spirit, a properly introduced 
stranger receives a most cordial welcome, and he will find 
the charm of intellectual polish and rare erudition added to 
a social grace and culture absolutely fascinating. 

Society in Edinburgh is divided strictly intothree classes: 
the professors, the army, and the proletari, the last including 
the merchants, shopkeepers, etc. The clubs are the most 
exclusive in Europe ; even the hotels partake of this same 
spirit, and certain houses are patronized only by certain 
sets. There are family hotels, gentlemen-of-leisure hotels, 
bagmen hotels, or commercial travelers hotels, etc. Edin- 
burgh is very strict in the advocacy of prohibition. Tem- 
perance hotels are seen in every direction ; at the same time, 
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you see few of the guests who could be accepted as sign- 
boards of said hotels. 

They order things in newspaper offices very differently 
here than in America. I had occasion to call upon the 
editor of the Scotsman, a leading journal of Edinburgh. 
Entering the office I was met by an enchanting female Cer- 
berus, who guarded the vestibule that led to the sanctum 
sanctorum. A triple row of pearls encircled her fair neck, 
diamonds sparkled in her ears, and an eye-glass was co- 
quettishly poised upon her piquant nose. I asked to see the 
editor. The lovely apparition informed me that the exalted 
being, like the Great Mogul, was invisible to common mor- 
tals. In vain I pleaded that I was a stranger from America. 
That sop entirely failed to mollify the gentle Cerberus, and 
my native modesty, as an American journalist, would not 
permit me to press the matter, soI bowed and retired in good 
order, having failed to penetrate even the vestibule of the 
temple dedicated to the Editor of the Edinburgh Scotsman. 

The people of Edinburgh are better dressed, gayer, and 
more stylish in every respect than those of her commercial 
neighbor. Many of the people look as if they might some- 
times smile, and some that they might even enjoy a good 
laugh. The women have rosy cheeks, and walk with a fine 
elasti¢e step that indicates robust health. More beautiful 
than Florence, more literary than London, more solid than 
Paris, Edinburgh is most favorable, either for intellectual 
work, or intellectual enjoyment. Unlike Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, and London, it is free from the vulgarizing activities 
of the hour, and you live in the historic past rather than the 
commonplace present. 
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BY CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER. 


When the'first white navigators-came up the Pacific coast 
of North America they were constantly confronted by tall 
columns of smoke rising from mountain and valley on the 


main-land, telling of a large native population. This was 
especially true of Southern California, where sections were 
given the name of the land of smoke by the Spaniards. 
That these signs were actually evidences of a large popula- 
tion is shown by the excavations of the government explor- 
ing parties that unearthed the remains of over ten thousand 
individuals in a few square miles. 

To-day the native races of Southern California are almost 
extinct, and their story is told by the graves and shell heaps 
that abound on the islands and main-land, all along the 
coast. 

In the valley of San Gabriel evidences of prehistoric occu- 
pation are very common, and the writer has found a large 
number of mortars, pestles, grinding, or mealing, stones 
which represent the work of these early people. The San 
Gabriel Valley, especially in the vicinity of Pasadena, is 
rich in such material. I have noticed the sites of a score of 
native villages within the city limits. Who these people 
were, and the causes which resulted in their passing away, 
are questions of the deepest interest. How long the coun- 
try has been inhabited it is difficult to determine. Some 
mealing stones found by me at Lieda Vista show evidences 
of considerable age, but all the implements look as if they 
might be from one to three hundred years old—more or less, 
undoubtedly. The same objects have been made for hun- 
dreds of years, and it is well-nigh impossible to distinguish 
between very old and comparatively modern specimens. 


The very early history of the country, then, is a complete 
blank. The theories which prevail are that perhaps the 
aborigines came from the Asiatic continent ; others from the 
islands of the South Pacific. To the ordinary observer the 
natives as nowseen resemble the ordinary Indian of the West. 

In Southern California to-day several distinct tribes are 
noticed or recognized, having a different dialect. There are 
the Dieguenos, Serranos, and Cahuilla Indians. Perhaps 
they inhabited the country from San Diego on the south to 
Santa Barbara on the north. In early times they undoubt- 
edly lived in brush or tule houses, relying upon the game 
which was then plentiful, crushing acorns in the stone 
mortars already referred to. The site of the city of Los 
Angeles was once the Indian settlement of Yaug-na, and 
what is now Los Angeles County was occupied by a single 
tribe without any name known to Americans, divided up 
into the many villages, each under the head of a chief who 
was a hereditary ruler. From all that is known they werea 
peaceful people, and in their laws and customs much in ad- 
vance of the Western tribes of to-day. They punished by 
death the crime of murder, and marriage between kinsfolk 
was not allowed. Their law-givers were the chiefs, who 
settled all disputes. When two persons of different lodges 
became entarrgled in a dispute their chiefs took the testi- 
mony, then met and attempted to decide the question upon 
its merits ; if unsuccessful, a third chief was called in and 
his decision taken as final. Their legal tender was shells 
and skins, and other methods of exchange prevailed. Mar- 
ital infidelity was punished by allowing the husband the 
right to kill the guilty wife. Witches or rather wizards 
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were punished by others of their kind only. Children after 
the age of fifteen or sixteen were under the control of the 
chief of the tribe to which they belonged, through the pa- 
rents had some authority over them. 

Their religion would seem as satisfactory as many pro- 
fessed to-day. They believed in one god—the creator of 
all things, whom they called Qua-o-ar. They were reverent 
in their manner of addressing him, speaking in low tones, 
and instead of using his name they generalfy referred to 
some especial attribute, as for example, calling upon the 
“Giver of Life.” They had no devil in their philosophy, 
nor hell, until the missionaries made the suggestion. They 
did not believe in the resurrection of the body, but looked 
forward to spiritual existence after death. 

The souls of wizards were supposed to enter the bodies of 
animals, especially bears. Four other animals had an im- 
portance from their supposed sacred nature. The eagle was 
held sacred because it was believed to represent one of their 
great chiefs, who in dying had taken the form of the eagle. 
The owl was looked upon as the harbinger of death. The 
crow foretold the approach of strangers, while the porpoise 
was believed from its roaming disposition to be the guardian 
ofthe earth. Their idea of creation was not more fantastic 
than that of many nations. They believed that there was 
first a chaos or nothing ; out of this, in a way not explained, 
the creator made the world, poising it upon the shoulders 
of seven giants which were subsequently made ; when they 
moved, the earth very naturally shook. In this way the 
earthquake was produced. After the giants, animals were 
created, then man, ‘odohar, and then woman, pabavit. The 
people believed that the different strata of the earth were 
utilized by the creator in producing them, and having fin- 
ished the work the creator ascended to heaven and there 


awaited the souls of those who passed away. 
The mission fathers, then, did not have to combat a re- 
ligious belief much more remarkable than many which now 


exist. There was a decided religious feeling among the 
people. Every village had its church, made of tule or wil- 
low wound and interwoven in basket fashion, and circular 
inform. The edifice was considered sacred, though it was 
consecrated every time it was used. For purposes of re- 
hearsal and the preparation of religious rites, there was an- 
other unconsecrated building of similar make. Here the 
young people intended for the priesthood were trained and 
educated ; it was free to all, while the church proper was 
closed to all except priests, captains, seers, dancers, and 
singers. 

The religious services consisted in dancing, singing, and 
calling down vengeance upon all enemies. Songs were 
sung, in which were recited the merits of dead warriors, and 
various strange forms gone through. 

In appearance the natives were fine specimens of manhood 
and womanhood. The men weht almost naked, while the 
women wore a deer or sea-otter skin thrown about them ; 
at night when it was cold they covered themselves with 
robes of rabbit skins sewed together. Their manner of 
catching the rabbit was ingenious ; at certain timesthe entire 
tribe would turn out, form in a circle and move forward, 
gradually closing in until a ring was completed and the rab- 
bits could be seen, then they were killed by sticks and clubs 
oreven caught in the hand. Their food consisted of game, 
deer, rabbits, squirrels, owls,and snakes. Bear meat was not 
entertained ; grasshoppers were a favorite as they are now 
among the Digger Indians. Their meal was made of acorns 
ground up, and the operation can still be seen at the 
rancheria near San Gabriel. They were extremely fond of 
Smaments, and in graves and mounds are always found 
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necklaces and beads. LEar-rings were worn by both men 
and women, cumbersome affairs in many cases, made of 
whale’s teeth, feathers, and shell. The wondrous flower 
display of the winter was appreciated by them, and women 
and children decorated themselves with wreaths and gar- 
lands much after the fashion of the Sandwich Islanders. 

The marriage customs were peculiar. The chiefs were 
allowed more than one wife, the subjects but one. When 
a marriage was announced, the relatives of the suitor gath- 
ered at his tent and contributed in shell money an amount 
equal to about twenty-five cents, which was used as pur- 
chase money and paid over to the parents of the bride and 
her female relatives. This was looked upon in the light of 
a peace offering, and sqme days after, the compliment was 
returned by the presentation of meal and other gifts, which 
the groom shared with his relatives who had previously 
contributed. When the proper time came, the bride, dressed 
in gorgeous apparel, bedecked with sheil necklaces, feathers, 
skins, and various ornaments, was taken up bodily by her 
friends, who in dancing-step bore her to the tent of the 
bridegroom, her friends following and throwing seeds, food, 
shells, and various objects into the assembled crowd. When 
the bridal party was near the tent, they were met by the 
groom and his friends, the latter now receiving the bride in 
their arms, continuing the dance and depositing her in the 
tent of her future husband. Seated by his side, they were 
showered with seeds, this denoting blessing and plenty, 
something like the modern custom of throwing rice or a 
shoe. This completed the marriage ceremony. 

During the days of the honeymoon, dances followed, in 
which all the famous hunters of the tribe participated in 
costume ; the wives or squaws pretending to prepare game, 
skin it, or perhaps dispatch enemies that have been 
wounded. The marriage for some unknown reason severed 
all connection between the bride and her parents. She was 
supposed never to visit them again, though they may visit 
her. Divorce was easily obtained. If the wife was ill- 
treated, she merely notified her relatives, who made upa 
purse or a sum equivalent to the original purchase money 
and gave it to the husband; this released the wife, who 
went back to her people and could be married again. 

The medicine men were called seers or wizards, and were 
all-powerful. They were enabled to create diseases as well 
as cure them. They had control of the rain; could change 
their shapes at will, were on friendly terms with the Great 
Spirit, and were altogether remarkable in their own estima- 
tion, and by a display of cunning thay made the rank and 
file of the natives believe in them. The remedies employed 
by these native doctors were somewhat interesting. Rheu- 
matism they treated by a counter irritant, small blisters be- 
ing created by burning dry nettle stalks on the flesh. Colds 
and similar troubles they cured by sweating for many hours. 
Wild tobacco was given for fever, while vomiting was cre- 
ated by manipulation and by singing. The latteris certain- 
ly an original idea. Stagnation of the blood and like affec- 
tions were treated by whippings with nettles, while the juice 
of the thorn-apple was given internally. 

The early Californians had much of the spirit so noticeable 
in many Indians, being brave, fearless, and capable of en- 
during much pain. When about to start on a hunting trip, 
the young men stung themselves from head to foot, and es- 
pecially under the eyelids, with nettles, causing the greatest 
pain. This wassupposed to make them vigilant and sharp- 
eyed in the field. Little fear of sucha hunter going to sleep— 
and so missing the deer. 

The young warriors considered it the greatest disgrace to 
show pain, and to render themselves hardy, they threw them- 
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selves down upon the nests of red ants, allowing the insects to 
bite and torture them, while they laughed and chatted with the 
lookers-on, pretending not to suffer. In some cases the ants 
were swallowed alive. : 

In their dealings one with another, they were polite and 
courteous, children were especially so to their elders. 

While they were peaceful in the main they had occasional 
trouble, and feuds of long standing were not uncommon, 
even continuing through many generations. The difficulty 
apparently would be settled, but at certain times, when 
the factions met, there would occur a ‘‘ song fight,’’ during 
which the enemies would sing their opinions regarding each 
other, denouncing them by name in the most violent manner. 
Whether they ever came to blowsis not known. Hugo Reid, 
the authority on the manners and customs of these Indians, 
states that as late as 1852 one of these ‘‘song fights’’ was 
held at San Gabriel, and later in San Juan Capistrano. The 
original trouble began years before the Spaniards reached 
this country, or at least three centuries previous. 

They undoubtedly had their games, as the writer has 
found upon the site of various villages round balls, evidently 
used in a game of some kind. 

Their feasts were of several kinds, but those of funerals 
and eagles were the principal ones. The churches were con- 
secrated with much solemnity and parade, the ceremonies 
lasting for eight or nine days. Ifa funeral feast, the women 
_ Singers took their places around the inner wall of the 
church, the young men, in all the glory of war paint and 
decoration, marching into the center where they. began the 
ceremonies by a dance. The seer or head wizard was the 
leader or master of ceremonies, and instructed each partici- 
pant as to his work. Every dancer was supposed to represent 
some animal, and at the end of every verse a low growl was 
uttered in honor of Bruin. ‘This dance was kept up with 
Scarce any intermission for six days and six nights, during 
which the actors sang the praises of the dead and recited his 
exploits. At the end of the seventh day the church was 
profusely decorated with flowers and ornaments of all kinds 
and there was a general distribution of food among the 
lookers-on and the dancers. At noon a hole was dug in the 
center of the building, in which a fire was built, and into it 
the various articles were placed andallowedto burn. As the 
valuables were thrown in, the seer chanted incantations and 
slowly the gifts were reduced to ashes. This accomplished, 
the hole was filled in, and the ceremonies were at an end. 

At the old Pala mission an old Cahuilla chief informed me 
that the beautiful feather dress, or tunic, which he owned was 
used in the eagle feast. The feathers of many birds were 
employed in making it. He put the tunic on and danced a 
few steps to show me the way the dance was performed. A 
hole in the ground would have been one of the practical re- 
sults if it had been continued any length of time. 

The eagle feast, or festival, was formerly held at the full 
moon—after the harvest. The young men watched all the 
eagles, and when a nest was discovered, the young were 
placed under surveillance, and when in full feather were 
brought to the village, a young man having previously an- 
nounced the capture. The procession bearing the eagle was 
met by a number of young girls who, covered with flowers, 
sang songs of greeting. The bird was escorted back to the 
village where a large inclosure having been built, the people 
crowded into it. In the center a pile of brush was burning, 
and fed continually by material of various kinds, it blazed 
up with constantly increasing fury. The moon was full and 
just as it reached the highest point a murmur arose from the 
crowd. The latter broke at a certain point, and in strode 
the seer dressed in barbaric splendor, chanting a mournful 


but weird song, and having upon his arm the eagle, whose 
talons clutched the flesh, in its efforts to retain its position, 
Around the fire the wizard walked, singing louder and 
louder, uttering weird sounds that soon had a decided effect 
upon the audience, visibly exciting them so that they moved 
to and fro. The incantation increased in fervency,. and 
finally the wizard stopped, worked up to a perfect frenzy, 
He screams to his listeners, and bids them tell what they 
would, for the Great Spirit is ready. In tremulous tones, 
his eyes gleaming, he recites the history of the past year, 
tells of the good deeds, and of the wrong doings. Thenina 
frenzy of excitement turns, and instead of the living eagle, 
he holds its lifeless body. Hehas killedit upon the instant; 
and amid shrieks, cries, and incantations from the host, he 
hurls it upon the burning pile, and the messenger to the 
Great Spirit is borne away to heaven. Gifts of food, seed, 
and other articles are then freely distributed to the specta- 
tors, all receiving something. 

This performance calls to mind the triennial feast held 
in Los Angeles by the Chinese, where a white paper horse is 
burned and supposed to fly away with messages to heaven. 

That these Indians observed the stars and had their ideas 
concerning them and their position in the heavens is evi- 
dent from the legends and traditions which were chronicled 
by the late Hugo Reid of Los Angeles County, who lived 
here in the days when the native race was fairly well repre- 
sented. The following legend of the Pleiades was related te 
him by an Indian : 

‘‘ There were seven sisters who married seven brothers, 
the entire family living together, the men going out every 
day to hunt, while the women searched after roots and 
acorns. At night all the brothers but one came back empty 
handed, the latter handing a rabbit to his wife; the others 
with sad looks telling their wives that fortune did not favor 
them. The wives bore this for some time, and then began 
to suspect that something was wrong; and to find out, se- 
creted one of their number in the house. At a certain time 
the brothers returned well supplied with game, which they 
cooked, having a feast, during which they laughed and joked 
the younger brother for keeping a rabbit for his wife. This the 
concealed sister reported to the rest whereupon they began 
to devise means to escape from such cruel partners. The 
first sister, or the oldest, suggested that they all turn into 
water ; another that they turn into stones; and a third 
thought that they should find relief by taking the shape or 
guise of trees. The youngest sister had higher aspirations 
than any of the rest, and suggested that they change into 
stars. They would then be out of reach, yet visible to their 
cruel husbands. This plan was adopted, and after construct- 
ing an elaborate flying-machine of reeds they soared away 
and established themselves in the sky, becoming what is 
now known as the Pleiades.’ , 

It is said also by the Ifidians that the youngest sister 
feeling remorse at the loss of her husband, obtained permis- 
sion from the rest that he should join them, which he did, 
and he now gleams brightly as the constellation Taurus. 

Such were the Indians of Southern California, and some 
of their customs prior to the advent of the whites. The lat- 
ter made their first important movement to convert the 
‘barbarians ’’ of the San Gabriel Valley, in 1771. In March 
of that year a ship arrived in San Diego Bay with ten Fran- 
ciscan friars, ten thousand dollars of money, and much ma- 
terial for fitting out churches and missions. In August, 
Father Friar Pedro Cambon and Father Angel Fomera with 
a guard of soldiers set out from the city and traveled to the 
north, stopping at the Tremblores River, now known as the 
San Gabriel. 
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They were examining the location when a host of Indians 
presented themselves, screaming and yelling, endeavoring 
in every way to stop them from doing any work in the way 
of establishing a mission. The Fathers, so history tells us, 
waved before them a piece of cloth upon which was the 
image of Our Lady de las Dolores, which had such an effect 
upon them that they threw down their arms and the captains 
came forward and presented the Fathers with beads. The 
Indians from this time on were very friendly, and men, 
women, and children flocked to the spot, bringing food of all 


kinds and a supply for the Virgin Mary, who they believed, 
required nourishment. 

The Indians finally were converted, to a certain extent, 
and became so dependent upon the missions that they were 
in reality slaves. They acquired the vices of the Spaniards, 
and fell before the invasion of the whites like an unarmed 
army before the sword; and to-day they are represented by a 
few families at Pachanga, the Chuilla Valley, and the fami- 
ilies about the few missions—a pitiful remnant of a powerful 
nation to which conversion meant extermination. 
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OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READINGS FOR MAY. 

First Week (ending May 8). 

. “Zodlogy."’ Pages 179-206. 

. “Physical Culture in Ancient Greece.’’ 
QUAN. 

. “Demosthenes.’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

. Sunday Reading for May 5. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Second Week (ending May 16). 

. Zodlogy.’’ Pages 207-241. 

. ‘The Archeologist in Greece.’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

. “Odd Fishes.”” THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

. Sunday Reading for May 12. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Third Week (ending May 24). 

. “Zodlogy.’’ Pages 241-264. 

. ‘The Social and Economic Effects of Railroads.’’ 
CHAUTAUQUAN. 

3. ‘Internal Improvements.’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

. Sunday Reading for May 19. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Fourth Week (ending May 31). 

. “Zodlogy.’’ Pages 264-286. 

. “The Child and the Community.”” THr CHAUTAUQUAN. 

. Sunday Reading for May 26. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


THE CHAUTAU- 


THE 


ADDISON DAY.—MAY I. 
“Cheerfuiness keeps up a kind of daylight in the mind.”’—Addi:on. 
“Itisas a Tatler of small talk and a Spectator of mankind that we cherish 
and love him.’’— Thackeray. 

Asort of May day ramble with Addison, among the an- 
cient;Greeks may be made to furnish an informal and very 
pleasing entertainment. A pretty device for the beginning 
of the evening can be prepared as follows: Let each one 
bring a May basket of flowers. (These may be ‘made very 
simple and inexpensive. Small pasteboard boxes with han- 
dies fastened on and the whole covered over with trailing 
vines will serve for baskets ; and if they are filled with flow- 
ets will be more in keeping with the occasion.) Let each 
one also write a couplet of poetry, putting the two lines on 
different slips of paper, and pjacing the one containing the 
first line in the flower-basket. All the baskets thus arranged, 
and the separate slips are to be given in charge of the leader, 
who distributes the slips containing the second lines of the 
couplets among the party. Then taking from a basket the 
slip, the leader reads the line upon it, and the one having the 
line matching it reads it and takes the basket as his own. 
The rest of the evening is devoted to readings regarding the 
Greeks, from Addison’s works. The following will be found 
apropos: from ‘‘ The Tatler,’’ numbers 97, 122, 133, 146, 
147, 152, and from ‘‘The Spectator,’’ number 31. With 
plenty of music and conversation to intersperse the readings, 
the whole to end as a social party, the evening will harmon- 
iz both with the spirit of the season and of the man, to 
whom, according to Thackeray, we ‘“‘ owe as much pleasure 
4 to any human being that ever wrote.’’ 


SECOND WEEK IN MAY. 

1. Roll-Call—Quotations about animals. 

2. The Lesson. 

3. Paper—Animals native to America.—(How do they com- 

pare with those of the Old World ?) 

Music. 

4. Selections—‘‘ Ode to May.’’ By Wordsworth. ‘“ Tne 
Daisy.’’ (Found inthe ‘‘Legend of Good Women.’’) 
By Chaucer. ‘‘Toa Mountain Daisy.’’—Ay Burns. 

5. Table-Talk—Description of the Washington Centennial 
and of the events directly preceding the great day, 
April 30,—the trip of President Harrison and his cabi- 
net and other distinguished persons from Elizabethport 
to New York. 

6. Chautauquan Travelers’ Club.—A visit to Washington. 
The plan pursued heretofore by the Club may be drop- 
ped, and this trip confined merely to sight-seeing. It 
will be necessary to retain the guide and the artist who 
shall provide maps and pictures. The rest of the work 
can be done best perhaps by five-minutes papers on the 
Capitol, the White House, the Department Buildings, 
the Smithsonian Institution, the Washington Monu- 
ment, etc. The contrast between the capital of one 
hundred years ago and the capital of to-day may 
be strikingly brought out in the ‘‘ Table Talk’’ and 
‘Travelers’ Club.”’ 

THIRD WEEK IN MAY. 

. Roll-Call—Conundrums. 

. The Lesson. 

. Selections—‘‘ The Judgment of the Two Poets.’’ Ay 
Cowper. Incidents from the sad life of the child ‘‘ Oliver 
Twist.”’ By Dickens. 

Music. 

. Table Talk—The French Revolution. 

. The Chautauquan Travelers’ Club. A trip to the Paris 
Centennial Exposition. This may be conducted in- 
formally as a ‘‘ table talk’’ with the help of pictures and 
newspaper descriptions ; or one person may make a full 
report of the preparations, the opening, and the develop- 
ments of the Exposition up to the present time. 

. Debate—Resolved: That greater benefits would accrue 
to the country if the administration of the whole rail- 
road system was assumed by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

AGASSIZ DAY—MAY 28. 
“We have come in search of truth.” — Whittier. 
AN EVENIING OF REMINISCENCES. 

The Circle is to personate a group of Agassiz’s contem- 
poraries and to devote the evening to recalling the mem- 
ories of the great naturalist. The meeting is to be of 
a conversational character and entirely informal. The 
following characters and subjects are suggested, which 
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may be greatly varied to suit the special requirements 
of different circles : 
CHARACTERS. 

. Agassiz’s brother 

Auguste. 

. Alexander Braun. 

. Cuvier. 

. Humboldt. 


SUBJECTS. 


Boyhood and Home Life. 

College life and work. 

First work in natural history. 

Agassiz’s books, ‘‘Fossil Fishes”’ 
and ‘‘ Freshwater Fishes.’’—Op- 
position to Darwinism. 

Agassiz as a teacher at Neuchatel— 
and domestic life there. 

Station on the glacier of Aar. 

Why Agassiz came to America. 

First impressions of the United States. 

Account of natural history studies in 
the United States. 


. Dinkel (Agassiz's 
artist). 

. Karl Vogt. 

. Sir Charles Lyell. 

. Charles Sumner. 

. Dana. 


‘12. Dom Pedro. 


Museum of Comparative Anatomy at 
Cambridge. 

Reads his own poem, ‘‘ The Fiftieth 
Birthday of Agassiz.’ 

Agassiz's Visit to South America. 

History of Penikese. 

Reads his own poem “‘ Agassiz.”’ 

Reads his own poem ‘‘ The Prayer of 
Agassiz.’’ 

Honors and degrees conferred upon 
Agassiz. 

Home life in America.—Death and 
burial. 

For readings on Agassiz see Guyot’s ‘‘ Biographical Mem- 
oir of Louis Agassiz’; ‘‘ Louis Agassiz: His Life and 
Works,” by Mrs. Agassiz; sketch in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
for May, 1884 ; and the Cyclopedias. 


10. Prof. Asa Gray. 
11. Longfellow. 

13. Emerson. 

14. Lowell. 

15. Whittier. 


16. Holmes. 


17. Agassiz’s son. 
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c. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 
** We Study the Word and the Works of God.’’—‘‘Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.’’—‘‘ Never be Discouraged.” 


Cc. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


OPENING Day—October I. 

BRYANT Day—November 3. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—November, second Sunday. 
MILTON Day—December 9. 

CoLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
SpEcIAL SUNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
FOouNDER’s Day—February 23. 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 
SHAKSPERE Day—April 23. 

AppDISON DAay—May I. 

Acassiz Day—May 28. 


SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

CUVIER DAy—June 13. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION DAy—August, first Sunday after first 
Tuesday; anniversary of C. L. S. C. at Chau- 
tauqua. i 

St. Paut’s Day—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday; anniversary of the dedication of St. 
Paul’s Grove at Chautauqua. 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday after 
the first Tuesday. 


THE CRITIC DESCRIBED. 
By Prof. H. H. Boyesen. 

It is often a thankless task to be a critic ; but it is a use- 
ful, nay an indispensable, one. The critic is a recognized 
officer in every well-organized local circle, and has it in his 
power, if he rightly understands his function, to direct and 
stimulate the intellectual activity of the circle. A certain 
catholicity of taste and interest is the first prerequisite for 
his usefulness ; a readiness to recognize whatever is good, 
whether it happens to agree with his own opinions or not. 
For the critic’s duty is not only to point out fauits of style 
and inelegancies of expression, but also to encourage with 
praise, where he believes praise to be due. It. is wonderful 
how effective a little judicious (or even injudicious) praise 
may be in the way of encouraging the timid and tentative 
learner who suffers from lack of confidence in his own 
ability. The writer of this, whose tastes in his boyhood were 
far from being intellectual, remembers vividly how his 
scholarly ambition was suddenly aroused by the praise he 
received for an essay he had written on a very unscholarly 
topic. He began from that moment to believe in himself, 
to be conscious of faculties which had hitherto been dormant, 
and his intellectual life began from that day to develop 
steadily and healthily. 

It is not intended, however, to counsel the critic to be 
what Mr. Howells calls ‘‘an unscrupulous praiser.’’ It is 
part of his function to encourage ; but encouragement may 
be derived from friendly criticism as well as from praise. It 
all depends upon the spirit in which it is offered. The lit- 
erary censor of the local circle should take pains to study 


the personalities of the members, and adapt his comments 
as far as possible, to their temperaments and characters. 
The lazy and careless young man is necessarily criticised in 
a style different from that which is employed toward the 
timid and sensitive girl who does her best, but has had 
small opportunities for self-improvement. Employ heavy 
ammunition against the strong, but only light missiles in- 
capable of wounding, in dealing with delicate organisms. 

In judging literary compositions and essays the critic is 
bound to take into account the writer’s point of view and 
not ruthlessly assume that his own is the only correct one. 
In this consists true tolerance and catholicity of judgment. 
Opinions, which the critic believes to be false, may be com- 
bated in open debate; and much intellectual stimulus is 
often derived from such discussions, when courteously and 
amieably conducted. But his office concerns itself, after all, 
chiefly with style. He should be cautious in condemning 
opinions ; though he may and should freely comment upon 
the language in which they are expressed. If facts are mis- 
stated, it is his duty to correct them ; and where conclusions 
are drawn which the premises do not warrant, he should 
point out the defects of the argument. Let him, however, 
in so doing avoid hurting anybody’s feelings. Let him as- 
sume no Olympian airs ; but rather speak in a tone as if he 
submitted the fairness of his comments to the judgment of 
all present, If he merely aims to be just, he will always find 
himself upheld by the approval of his fellow-members. The 
spirit of fair, even though severe, criticism and the censorious 
spirit which delights in finding fault, as a mere exercise of 
ingenuity, are as wide apart as the poles. 
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LOCAL CIRCLES. 


REORGANIZATIONS. 

CANADA.—CANSO situated on the eastern coast of Nova 
Scotia is little more than a fishing village and the weekly 
meetings of Bald Rock Circle form the principal attrac- 
tion of the long stormy winter. Visitors are made welcome 
and interesting programs are carried out. Longfellow 
and Bunyan Days were celebrated in PARK HILL by Haw- 
thorn Circle. ‘‘A thought from A?schylus expressed in 
not more than six words of your own,’’ appears for answer 
toroll-call on a Maple Leaf program from BELLEVILLE. 
Encouraging reports come from the Huronian of GODERICH, 
Woodwards Cove of GRAND MANAN, and the Aftermath of 
SAINT JOHN. 

MAINE.—Good Hope, Dirigo, and Garfield Circles of 
LEWISTON all belong to the Pine Tree Chautauqua Associa- 
tion. Narantsonak Circle has members from MADISON 
and ANSON, the Katahdin, from Foxcrort and Dover. 
Resolved : That relief-giving increases pauperism, was de- 
bated by the Bryant of PORTLAND when studying the great 
philanthropies. Nearly all of last year’s members re- 
main in the Angelo of WINTHROP. WINTERPORT Circle 
finds it profitable to devote considerable time to 7he Ques- 
tion Table. Additional reports are received from the 
Witch Hazel of DEXTER, eight members ; SourH BERWICK, 
Acadia, seven ; SouTH UNION, Livermore, fifteen ; Spruce 
Creek of KirrEry, nine ; Andros of TopsHAM eleven ; PEAK 
IsLAND, three ; KENNEBUNKPORT ; ELLSWORTH, Marguerite, 
sixteen; BRIDGTON, Mountain Echo, six; NortH YaAr- 
mouTH, Hobart, sixteen ; FRYEBURG, thirteen ; YARMOUTH, 
Olympic, eighteen. 

NEw HAMPSHIRE.—In accordance with an established 
custom the Alumni of Winnepesaukee Lake Assembly gave 
amidwinter banquet at TILTON, for which six hundred invita- 
tions were issued. The after dinner speeches were on sub- 
jects dear to the hearts of Chautauquans. Six years of 
study have strengthened and increased the Ashuelot of 
SWANZEY. Dating from 1886 arethe Nemichwannock 
of MILTON, and the Laurel of CHESTER ; and from 1887, Ben 
Franklin of MANCHESTER, NEWPORT, and BRISTOL Circles 
all working with unabated enthusiasm. 

VERMONT.—Reports of continued and successful work 
come from SPRINGFIELD, WEST ARLINGTON, GEORGIA, 
NORTHFIELD, WELLS RIVER, the Treasure Seekers of 
GLOVER, Mistletoe of LupLow, and Omega of RUTLAND. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—At a meeting in Salem of the seven 
circles of SALEM, BEVERLY, and PEABOoDy, preliminary 
steps were taken toward the formation of a permanent union 
of circles in that vicinity. Five graduates in the Haw- 
thorne of PITrsFIELD, are adding seals to their diplomas, nine 
in HoLLIston Circle, three in Shawmut of DoRCHESTER, 
fiiteen in the Hurlbut of East Boston, five in SourH FRraA- 
MINGHAM, five inthe Delphic of AMESBURY, four in ARLING- 
TON, and three in the Longfellow of BROCKTON. Other 
circles reporting this month are the Beacon of Boston, seven 
members ; Mangus of WELLESLEY HILLS, twenty ; SourTH 
WILLAMSTOWN, eight ; Minnechoag of LupLow CENTRE, 
nine; EVERETT, eleven; Whittier of HAVERHILL, six ; 
Pentucket of HAVERHILL, fourteen; Watatic of ASHBURN- 
HAM, thirteen ; ATHOL, three, all graduates of ’82 ; Sherwin 
of BUCKLAND, five ; East Boston, Magwood, three graduates 
of’88 ; TAUNTON, Alpha, fifteen ; East WEYMOUTH, Kimball ; 
WILLIAMSBURGH ; ADAMS; BRYANTVILLE; LAWRENCE ; 
SPRINGFIELD,St. Paul, four ; STOUGHTON, Unity, six ; SouTH- 
BRIDGE, Mnemosynean, five; WAREHAM, Pallas, twelve ; 
ORANGE, Mount Tully, fifteen ; New BEDFoRD, Automath, 
thirteen ; MERRIMACPORT, Milton, eight ; LEOMINSTER, 
Delta, five ; HOLDEN, Gale, twenty. 
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RHODE ISLAND.—The Deltas of WARREN were invited to 
meet with the Vincents of PROVIDENCE on Longfellow Day. 
A company of one hundred twenty were entertained by a 
well prepared program and feasted on delicacies afterward. 

Clio of PROVIDENCE has nine members, five of them 
graduates. All are’89’s in the Orion of APPONAUG. 

Bythesea is a successful circle of NEwpPorT. A 
decrease in members but an increase of interest is reported 
by MANTON Circle. 

CoNNECTICUT.—The hostess presides at the meetings of 
Twilight Circle of HARTFORD and makes out the program 
for the next meeting. Each member is notified of the pro- 
gram by postal card. Red Mount Circle holds fort- 
nightly meetings in NEw HAVEN. RIDGEFIELD Circle 
finds time for much interesting literary work in connection 
with the studies. A graduate of ’86 is president of the 
small and faithful circle at NICHOLS. Ten of the six- 
teen members of BETHEL Circle will receive diplomas this 
year.- Prosperous circles report from HARWINTON, 
twelve members ; MIDDLETOWN, Golden Horseshoe, three ; 
NorWALK, Anderson, nineteen ; RAINBOW, fourteen ; Say- 
BROOK, eight; SHELTON, Crescent, six; TAFTVILLE, Del- 
phi, tourteen. 

NEw York.—There is a class of the C. L. S. C. known 
as the Irrepressibles. They are “all atit and always at it.’’ 
It is the Irrepressibles who always have a new plan ready to 
follow a finished one, and who can at any hour of the day 
in the Chautauqua season furnish the Hera/d man an item. 
But the Irrepressibles have a rival for the name close on 
their heels. It is the Brooklyn Chautauqua Assembly. The 
Scribe has made note of their work before, but their late 
achievements are too good to keep. They include a talk 
from Bishop Vincent at the January Vesper Service, a lect- 
ure by Prof. Merriam of Columbia on the ‘‘ Recent Discov- 
eries of the American School of Classical Studies in 
Athens,” the first annual sermon before the Assembly by 
Dr. John Humpstone, a most eloquent discourse which the 
Assembly have had printed in pamphlet form and are sell- 
ing, and a fine Longfellow Memorial and sociable. Among 
the circles belonging to the Assembly, from which reports 
come, are the Hale of fourteen members, the Hyperion of 
twenty-seven, the Advance of eleven, and the Prospect of four- 
teen. The Mosaics of ROCHESTER find time for reading 
outside of the course, and this year are giving it to parlia- 
mentary law. The Cornhill Circle of the same city is doing 
profitable work. The AFTon Circle of sixteen members 
has been enjoying lectures by a townsman on his travels in 
Greece. One book at a time is the rule in the EDEN 
Paradise. A member is appointed each week to make out 
fifty questions on the portion selected for the lesson. These 
are passed to the members and are answered as the number 
is called. The Mary A. Lathbury Circle of MANCHEs- 
TER is flourishing. A Christmas festival has been their 
only diversion from solid work so far. Crambo, the 
game described in the Suggestive Programs for March ’87, is 
used successfully by the Emersonians of PIKE at roll-call. 

The graduates cling to the Crescent of AUGUSTA. 
Mr. Geo. E. Vincent gave an enjoyable talk on ‘‘ Modern 
Athens”’ to the Longfellow Circle of East AURORA not long 
ago. The Shequaga of HAVANA is seven years old and 
retains several graduates in its membership. The local 
members of the circle at LITTLE FALLS take THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN. There are seventy persons in the Brick 
Church Circle of MONTGOMERY. An unusually active 
membership characterizes the Mistletoe of NEw York City. 
Their members are few, but enthusiasm is plenty. The 
Enodia of POUGHKEEPSIE has been organized since ’82 and 
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the members declare that the more they read the more they 
enjoy the work. At CHAUTAUQUA, the center of all 
things Chautauquan, the circle is prosecuting its work vig- 
orously. The meetings are pronounced by the members the 
pleasantest they have enjoyed for years. ——— Current 
events and discussion form the bulk of the program of the 
Eventide of LANCASTER. Those at hand are so attractive 
that it is quite easy to understand the circle’s interest. 

The Vincent of BurFALO has grown to be the largest circle 
in the city, numbering sixty. An ingenious literary 
menu was spread before the friends of the GouVERNEUR 
Circle in February. It was for the benefit of the Reading 
Room Association of the town. The circle now numbers 
forty-two, several of whom are taking seal courses. 

The’ Greek Symposium has been popular with the circles 
everywhere, it seems from the reports. The Mistletoe of 
THERESA reports that it was made a feature of their Christ- 
mas festival. Fifty-two members at VALATIE this 
year ! ‘‘ Earnestness and enthusiasm’’ have been ade- 
quate to overcome all the difficulties which the busy mem- 
bers of the Hawthorne of ANDOVER meet. The record 
of New York’s reorganized is lengthened by the following 
list: STILLWATER, the Ingoldsby of seven; NEw York 
Ciry, the Governeur of sixteen ; NORTHVILLE, the Rowe of 
eighteen ; MARGARETVILLE, the Pakataken of thirteen ; Fr. 
PLAIN, the Hawthorne of seventeen ; CAMBRIDGE, thirty- 
eight; Caro, eight ; BuFFALO, Aletheia, thirteen ; NASSAU, 
Clark’s Chapel,thirty-five ; MADISON, twenty-nine ; MALONE, 
Adirondack, four; Moorrs, Adirondack, nine; MIDDLE- 
TOWN, Clionians, fourteen ; LOUDONVILLE, Loudon, four ; 
HERKIMER, thirty-two; HumMrE, Woodbine; WALTON, 
twenty-five ; West SANDLAKE, Rensselaer ; STARK, Sunny 
Side, five; Somers, the Resolute, six; SyRaAcusk, Dan- 


forth, eight ; RocHESTER, Lewis Miller, sixteen ; ARGYLE, 
Aletheonians, sixteen ; ALBANY, 4th Presbyterian Church, 
seventeen ; ADDISON, Round Table, fourteen, and Kimball 
six ; BINGHAMTON, thirty; BOONVILLE, Chautauqua Chimes, 
five ; BUSKIRK’s BRIDGE, Grismer, twelve; BOUCKVILLE, 
fifteen ; WEstT BANE, five ; CoMMACK, four ; CARMEL, twelve. 

NEw JERSEY.—Several excellent sample programs come 


from the Atlanticof SH1LoH. The Atlantic, now in its 
fifth year, is growing ; it has fourteen members this year. 
After a restof a year, the Lyceum Circle of Monr- 
CLAIR has reorganized as the Forest. The fifteen Vin- 
cents at MILLVILLE include two ’87’s. The thirteen 
Chautauquans at WILLIAMSTOWN are doing downright hard 
work in their weekly meetings. No officers are elected, the 
members in turn presenting questions on different portions 
ofthe lesson. The Questions and Answers are learned, ref- 
erences are looked up, and all the side lights obtainable 
thrownon. No talk on outside matters is allowed. 
‘The NEWARK Seekers after Knowledge are seven, and one 
of them an ’83. All the thirty-five members of the 
Bryant of NEWARK are regular members of the C. L. S. C. 
The Whittier of CAMDEN has decided to admit no 
local members this year. The bright outlook with 
which the Pierians of BuRLINGTON began the year is be- 
coming an even brighter fulfillment. At BRIDGEPORT 
the circle had taken this year’s Greek authors, from which 
todraw their quotations. They secure variety in their 
meetings by once a month introducing a program reviewing 
the Questions and Answers for the month, followed by light 
miscellaneous exercises. The Laurels of the Class of 
*90 at SUMMIT are growing vigorously. At the monthly re- 
view they hold, they claim that not a question is answered 
incorrectly. Other organizations in New Jersey are 
found at SALEM of sixteen members ; SouTH RIVER, Excelsi- 
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or, seven ; MADISON, sixteen ; PRINCETON, Denville, eight, 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Five PHILADELPHIA circles greet us 
this month. The Acorn is a most attractive company. of 
its five members three are graduates and steady seal-readers, 
and their companions zealous as even ‘‘advanced”’ readers 
could wish. These five manage to carry out the Suggestize 
Programs even to Memorial Days. The North-western 
Circle is larger this year, having twenty-four members. The 
Broadbent keeps its old membershipof nineteen. The Taber. 
nacle has discarded formal programs and under the leader. 
ship of an excellent teacher recites each lesson. The Phila- 
delphia has thirteen members. The three last named cir. 
cles belong to the United Chautauqua Circle of the city, 

The Drummond of SroucHBuRG is in a splendid con. 
dition this year, enrolling forty-nine members. The Drum- 
mond, which dates back to ’79, has learned much evidently 
by experience. The programs of THE CHAUTAUOUAN 
are used by the Neshaminy Valley of NEw BRiITrarn. 

The BERWICK Circle moves steadily forward, its workers 
faithful and diligent. Several graduates of ’86 and ’87 con- 
tinue the course. There are three ’89's, several ’go’'s, and 
more ’92’s. The Chautauqua fire lighted in ’82 has never 
been quenched. The test questions are enjoyed at Berwick. 

The library which the MONTROSE established some 
time ago steadily increases. This circle holds its ’88’s and 
has a good increase in ’g2's. At BROWNSVILLE the 
class has reached its sixth year and is working earnestly. 

A separate instructor for each book is the plan of the 
Valley Echo of BEAVER FALis. The magazine articles are 
treated in the same way. The articles in THE CHAv- 
TAUQUAN are assigned in the ELIZABETH Circle and ques- 
tions prepared on them. The Wayside Circle of Mo- 
NONGAHELA City reports itself delighted with the course this 
year. The useful practice of publishing in a local paper 
the weekly programs is followed by the Irving of SHARon. 
The Irving is made up of housewives and teachers, but they 
find leisure for capital exercises. Twenty-five members 
form the Corry Circle, one of the C. L. S. C. veterans 
dating back to’79. Contests over the Questions and Answers 
is a favorite monthly exercise with the members. The 
PENNSYLVANIA reorganization includes the Anthracite of 
ScRANTON, twenty members ; the Seal of LINESVILLE, five; 
the Alden of HARRISBURG, thirty; and circles at YouNGs- 
VILLE, WEST MIDDLESEX, ROCHESTER, EAST LIBERTY, 
PITTSBURGH, NORRISTOWN, NEWVILLE, and CATAWISSA. 

DELAWARE.—Reorganizations are reported at SEAFORD 
and MILFORD. 

SOUTHERN CiRCLES.—Capital Circle of WASHINGTON is 
at work. One of the Chosen Friends of Washington 
writes of their method of work: ‘‘ We meet at the homes of 
the members, one evening each week, and discuss the read- 
ings, first by one member asking questions and the others 
answering ; then by general talk and consultation of books 
of reference. We read whatever will help us to thoroughly 
understand the subjects under consideration, and make our 
own maps of the countries, sparing no pains necessary to 
locate important places and political boundaries and giving 
them their original names. We admit no local members, 
and are studying the course for the good we can get from it 
for ourselves ”’ The BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, Round 
Table and Bryant both are flourishing. The Querist 
of GREENSBOROUGH is holding on through a period of dis- 
couragement, such as comes to every circle at some time or 
another in its existence. A year of small numbers is not 
necessarily an evil. It is only getting discouraged and giv- 
ing up, which is fatal. A neighbor of the Querist, the Philo- 
mathic of HorsE HEAD, confirms the truth of this in 4 
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sketch of its circle experience : ‘‘ Several of our best members 
moved from the neighborhood last year, and at one time we 
thought of disbanding, but thanks to the vim and energy 
of one of our members, we concluded to. persevere.”’ The 
Philomathics are all right now and so popular in the village 
that they were recently offered the use of a fine hall free for 
their gatherings. DARLINGTON has a membership of 
nineteen this year. The meetings are informal, questions 
being prepared on lessons by members in turn. — —Wheel- 
ing Island Circle of WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA, has been 
growing rapidly this year. Specimen programs show an 
attractive variety in the exercises.———The circle at Rock- 
BRIDGE BATHS, VIRGINIA, continues its sessions. The 
method of the Carlisle of GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA, 
is well told in the following bits of circle history : 

The circle was organized in October 1886 with eight mem- 
bers, which number increased in a few weeks to fifteen. The 
course of reading was thoroughly enjoyed, and in a short time 
we realized what a grand thing it was to be a Chautauquan. A 
more enthusiastic circle could not have been found anywhere. 
During the year we had several delightful social entertainments 
and a lecture on astronomy from Dr. James H. Carlisle, for 
whom our circle is named. We concluded at the close of the 
year that we did not want our circle to die at the end of the four 
years, so we agreed to take in six new members every fall, and 
thus perpetuate the circle. 

The chief event of 1887-88 was Dr. Vincent’s visit to us. His 
lecture on ‘‘ That Boy’’ was a treat and after his visit we were 
more enthusiastic than ever. The spring found us busy talking 
about a ‘‘ State Chautauqua Convention.’’ This did not end in 
Greenville, and it is hoped that much good will grow out of this 
meeting. This year we keep up with the readings very well as 
nearly all of us have but little time to devote toit, and it is often 
asacrifice to ‘‘read Chautauqua,’’ yet withal a very willing one. 
Our order of business is as follows : after roll-call, answered to 
by quotations from some author, is the examination of the Ques- 
tion Box which occupies from an hour to an hour and a half. 
Then we havea reading, an essay, or recitation, and music. 
After this comes ‘‘General Exercises’’ during which time we 
discuss some topic of interest appointed by a committee for that 
purpose. We have found this quite interesting and instructive. 

There are fifteen readers at Society HILL. EAST 
Point Circle, GEORGIA, has a membership of eleven. The 
circle organized last fall at DEmMopo.is, ALABAMA, and re- 
ported in February, has chosen a name, a flower, and a motto: 
Silver Bluff, ivy, ‘‘Let the light enter.’ The second 
year of the Eugenia of PRATTVILLE finds them nine in num- 
ber. In the February issue we spoke of a union meet- 
ing between the circles at CRysTAL SPRINGS and HazEL- 
HURST, MISSISSIPPI, a second delightful union was held by 
the two on December 31 at Hazelhurst———The Audubon of 
New ORLEANS, LouIsIANA, is making its second year with 
twenty-five members. ‘* We are more and more pleased 
with the C. L. S. C. studies,’’ such is the verdict of the 
twenty-five members of the DALLAS, TEXAS, Circle——— 
There are fifteen members in the TyLER Club.—-—Texas 
has a fine Chautauqua Club at SEALY. There are twelve 
members who live up to the constitution and to the rules 
ofthe C. L. S. C. in the strictest manner. The Immor- 
telles of Bastrop are eight this year ; the Evergreens of 
GustINE, thirteen. 

Ou10.—The circle at ASHTABULA depends upon commit- 
tees appointed at each meeting for their programs—large 
Variety, and the stimulus of novelty and rivalry are the re- 
sults. The circle has twenty-four members this year. 

The informal circle at CHATFIELD has held two meetings 
Pet week part of the present year in order to make up time 
lost last year by sickness. At the beginning of the year 
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Secretary Martin addressed the Warren of Co_umBus, and 
gave them a stimulus which has not been lost through all 
the hard work of the year. It pays to meet the leaders now 
and then. ‘“‘A moonlight night’’ is demanded by the 
Athenians of ZIMMERMAN for their monthly gatherings. 
This rather peculiar arrangement has a great many points 
in its favor, the prosperity of the Athenians is one of them. 

There are twelve members in the Columbia of Lyons 
and they find success by each doing all the reading and 
making out questions for the circle on an assigned portion. 
The Pronunciation Tests are favorite exercises of the Co- 
lumbia. The Magnolia of JEFFERSONVILLE is larger 
this year—a fact partially due, no doubt, to the excellent 
public entertainment which the circle gave last June for the 
benefit ot the G. A. R. post of the town. The members 
of the Damascus Circle, six in all, live in the country and 
were obliged to suspend meetings last winter. With pleas- 
ant weather it is to be hoped that they will continue their 
sessions. The DEFIANCE Circle has a membership of 
sixty-six. The class-room method is considered more 
profitable than the formal program by the Pierians of 
BELLEFONTAINE. Oak Circle of Forest celebrated 
Opening Day with eleven new members, all books in hand, 
and everything ready for the year’s work. Nearly all the 
members are taking the White Seal course. “The 
plan of the meetings is most satisfactory,’ writes the secre- 
tary of the MARYSVILLE Circle. This plan is to devote full 
time to the lesson. ‘‘The interest in vea/ Chautauqua 
work is steadily on the increase in XENIA,’’ so Says a mem- 
ber of the Vincent.———The Ursana Circle declares much 
enthusiasm and good work. Nine of the nineteen mem- 
bers of the De Freese Circle of St. MARy’s are graduates, 
and one of the circle writes what we believe is true every- 
where, that ‘“‘the graduates are the most regular in at- 
tendance and in preparing lessons, and do the work well and 
promptly.” Ramona of JACKSON has reached a mem- 
bership of thirty-three. The work is done thoroughly, and 
lightened by socials held twice a year, and by an annual 
banquet. The list of Ohioan Chautauqua Circles is 
swelled by the following goodly number of reorganizations : 
GLENDALE, sixteen members; CONNEAUT, the Three C’s, 
eighteen ; CRESTLINE, J. G. Holland, fifteen ; CoLLINwoop, 
six; CINCINNATI, Kenilworth, nine; FREMONT, Hayes, 
fifty-six ; JAMESTOWN, Alcyone, six; LOVELAND, eleven; 
Lima, Argonauts, fifteen; BowLING GREEN, twenty-five ; 
MILLERSBURG, Holmes; ONTARIO, six ; PROSPECT, Pros- 
pectives, four; Mt. PLEASANT, nineteen ; FREDERICKTOWN, 
Galaxy, eleven; MARLBORO, fifteen ; BEREA, ten. 

ImDIANA.—A harmonious, active, hopeful membership 
makes the Hopewell Circle of FRANKLIN. The Wa- 
TERLOO Circle has grown to sixteen. The Clionians of 
SHELBYVILLE, the REMINGTON Circle, and the Ne Plus Ultra 
of JONESBORO report fourteen, fourteen, and ten members 
respectively. 

ILLINOIS.—Four members of the Northern Illinois Chau- 
tauqua Union are inthe May mail bag: The E Pluribus 
Unum of LAKE ViEw, numbering seventeen, the Bancroft 
of ENGLEWOOD, twenty-seven strong, the Lowell of ARLING- 
TON, fifty-three in number, and the Vincent of CHIcAGo 
with forty on its roll. The Lowell combines the program 
with the ‘* quiz’’ method, alternating a formal set of exer- 
cises with an evening devoted tothe lesson. A reception in 
December has been the social event of the present year. 
The Vincent finds the interest in the work as keen in its 
third ) ear as it was in the first and they attribute it to their 
effort to always get all the good possible from the lessons. 
Another circle enjoying the privileges of the union is the 
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SHERIDAN belonging to the Kendall County Union. A 
monthly meeting open to the public and a critic’s report on 
the previous meeting are good ideas in the Claremont of 
CuHicaGo. Three more of our old Chicago acquaintances, 
the Niké, Marguerite, and the Pierian, greet us this month. 

There are two circles in EVANSTON, one open to both 
sexes, and the other to ladies only. The larger circle, now 
in its fifth year, has a membership of eighty, and the meet- 
ings are well attended and well sustained. An interesting 
course of lectures is maintained during the season. The la- 
dies’ circle has a membership of twenty-five. This is also well 
kept up. The Arion of Aurora is a circle of two, both 
thoroughly interested in the reading and once a week indulg- 
ing in an animated discussion of its points. The members 
of the ARGYLE Circle are scattered through a country district, 
dwelling seven or eight miles apart. Their metal is of the 
best, however, and they have had regular meetings for near- 
ly four years, neither storm nor mud interfering. Eight of 
them graduate this year and if a model seal circle does not 
result from these indefatigable workers we shall be greatly 
surprised. At CaT.in after an hour and a half on the 
lesson the circle takes up general exercises ; spelling is a fa- 
vorite and the Greek names have furnishéd excellent ma- 
terial this year. There are six persons in the Philo- 
mathean of MARSEILLES, all too busy to do more than keep 
up the required reading, but they find weekly discussion of 
the thoughts and principles they have gleaned from these 
most profitable. The Hellenic of URBANA limits its 
membership to twenty and that number has been reached. 
Prosperity reigns among them. ‘*Larger’’ is the mem- 


bership report from the Hawthorne of MONTICELLO. 
Most enjoyable are the quiet informal meetings which the 
eighteen ladies of the PROPHETSTOWN Circle are enjoying 


this year. They prefer to confine themselves entirely to the 
work and derive great satisfaction from it. PANA has 
thirty-four names enrolled, two graduates and a// regular 
members ; locals are not admitted. A literary dinner 
with a capital menu was a late diversion of the Athene of 
SYCAMORE. The president of the Beta of QuiNcy ap- 
preciates the circle, writing, ‘‘ The members are very enthu- 
siastic and thoroughly prepared. It isa real feast toconduct 
the circle. Next month we plunge into Greek art and have 
arranged special lessons on the architecture of Greece.’ 
Not many Pierians can say what those of PoLo do, that they 
have missed but one meeting in the two and one half years 
of their organization. The Athenians of the town met the 
Pierians by invitation on Demosthenes Day for a tea and 
a social evening. Several of the Argo of MAcomB are 
trying for seals, and a delegation expects to visit Chautauqua 
this year. Other Illinois reorganizations are to be 
found at Grant ParK, five members; ELGIN, ten Mece- 
nans; BRADLEY, nine; ARGO, Bryant, four ; BEMENT, sev- 
enteen ; STEWARD, two; SAVANA, Zetesian, seventeen ; 
SPRINGFIELD, Lincoln, six; VERNON, eight ; JoLiet, Fort- 
nightly, sixteen ; LANARK, Athenian, thirty-four ; MAREN- 
Go, Pleasant Grove, fifteen ; Mason City, Bowdon, five; 
MonmovuTH, Maple City, five ; ONEIDA, twenty-four ; Pirts- 
FIELD, Delphic, twenty-two; Quincy, Alpha, eighteen ; 
Rockrorp, Avon Street, seven; ABINGDON ; WILMETTE, 
Diligentia, fourteen ; OLNEY, Pomegranate, twelve ; OAK 
ParK, Fidelias, seven; MouNT CARROLL twenty-two ; 
ALBION, eight. 

KENTUCKY.—Fifteen are enrolled in the organization at 
RICHMOND. An encouraging chapter of circle history 
is from the Socratic of LEBANON: 

Most of the young people of our town have never taken the 
slightest interest in literary culture and for years to attempt the 
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organization of any society with that object in view seemed use- 
less as every such attempt always met with failure. When last 
year it was first proposed to organize a C. L. S. C. here, the idea 
received no encouragement and was laughed at by many, the 
general opinion was that such a society would only go the way 
of all its predecessors. Nothing daunted, however, the two 
young ladies who had resolved upon the undertaking, talked 
C.L.S C. upon all occasions and invited all their friends to 
join. Asa result of their efforts nine members were enrolled at 
the first meeting, which had been previously announced through 
the town papers and a cordial invitation to be present extended 
to every one sufficiently interested in the movement to join the 
circle for one year. 

Before the first meeting closed, our C. L. S. C. was an organ. 
ized body with officers elected, constitution drawn up and signed, 
places for regular weekly meetings arranged,and monthly lectures 
by home talent planned ; and every one ot the nine members was 
deeply interested and pledged to become Chautauqua graduates, 
From that time forward the interest of our members has been 
unabated, the attendance of the weekly meetings regular, and the 
preparation of the lesson thorough. From time to time new 
members have been received until we closed last year with six- 
teen members and this year we have enrolled twenty-two regular 
and five honorary members. In fact, our circle is a grand suc- 
cess and has surprised every one by its steadfastness of purpose, 
its progressive energy, and the genuine, general interest which 
it has aroused in the community among those who are not mem- 
bers. 

Every member is required by the constitution to take any part 
in the exercises which the president assigns him, and the cheer- 
fulness with which one ‘‘ does his best’ in whatever duty is re- 
quired of him, is one great secret of our success. 

The three year old circle at HENDERSON has six mem- 
bers this year. Another one of those interesting circles 
of two, reports from PEWEE VALLEY. The members gradu- 
ate with the ’8q’s. Great interest is manifested by the 
eleven members of the Palmetto Circle of CATLETTSBURG. 

TENNESSEE.—The Rogers Circle of CLARKSVILLE is still 
in the field, busy with regular work, yet finding time for 
many delightful extras. The members have celebrated Bun- 
yan Day, written valentines, carried out a charming Long- 
fellow program, and have in mind as many more pleasant 
things no doubt. Up and on is the watch-word with the 
Rogers. The Marlitt Circle of MEMpuHis is going on 
quietly and is greatly pleased with its progress. The 
Sylvan Circle of NASHVILLE seems to be getting all from the 
readings that isin them. There are thirty-one persons in 
the circle and they work hard and harmoniously. 

MICHIGAN.—The Gould of KALAmMazoo is larger than 
ever, twenty-six in all. The meetings are confined closely 
to discussion of the lessons and to papers on subjects sug- 
gested by it. GRAND Rapips is rich in Chautauquans. 
Why has it no Union? Among the prosperous organiza- 
tions are the Valley City of six members, the Irving of 
thirteen, the South of ten, the Carleton of twenty-five, and 
the Hollyhock of eleven. A peculiar feature of this circle is 
the distribution of officers. Each member, taking the names 
in order, holds the office of president for two weeks, and 
then on retiring becomes secretary for two weeks, and 
finally fills the office of critic for the same period of time. 
The circle pays considerable attention to parliamentary rules 
and usages. The circles are fortunate in having the good 
will of a bright city paper, Hobddies, which oncea week looks 
after their doings and their interests. Excellent work is 
done by the Delta of Paw Paw. The membership is of su- 
perior quality, including several finely educated and trav- 
eled persons and representatives of various professions, just 
the make-up to get the largest amount of good from a course 
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An attentive, ambitious circle is that at 
LANSING. The Philomath of Imiay City is finding 
much pleasure in using the Chautauqua song books. More 
circles than ever have introduced these books this year—and 
still more will be wise in doing the same. HowarpD 
Crry Circle has grown to thirteen. ‘‘ Fourteen members, 
good fellowship, and no small amount of push,’’ were the 
characteristics of HILLSDALE Circle No. 1 at the beginning 
ofthe current year. They are now in the midst of a pros- 
perous session. Circles 1 and 2 held a joint meeting in 
November. Six young ladies of GREEN OAK and 
BRIGHTON are at work seeking self-culture through diligent 
Chautauqua study. Cc. L. S. C. song books and pro- 
nouncing matches are two attractions in the HOWELL Cir- 
cle; these to relieve the work on the lessons which the 
members do with care and zeal. There are three ’89’s 
at SOUTH WHITEFORD bent on graduating together—and 
pursuing advanced courses next year, we hope. At 
SourH BATTLE CREEK the Hawthorne has been compelled 
todiscontinue meetings for a time, but is far from being 
discouraged. The secretary writes: ‘‘ Wedo not report 
ourselves disbanded, as seven of us are reading, and we 
hope for better things in the future.” Twenty-one 
faithful, willing workers’’ is the make-up of the JONESVILLE. 

A goodly list of reorganizations are} added to the 
above reports: WrEST BRANCH, twenty members ; EvART, 
eighteen; NorwaAy, eleven; NILES, seven; CEDAR 
SPRINGS, Crescent, six ; ALBA, five; AuGusTA, Philomaths, 
thirteen ; DETROIT, Calvary, thirty, and Winchell; Crys- 
TAL FALLS, twelve; DEXTER, Palmer, six; SAGINAW, 
Winchell, formerly Arbutus, ten ; St. JosEpH, The Investi- 
gators, thirty-four; Union, Hiawatha, eight; LuTHER, 
John H. Vincent, twenty-one ; MENTon, Hawthorne, eleven; 
OXFORD, fifteen ; OVERISEL, six ; PLYMOUTH, Union, eleven; 
Romeo, Alpha, twenty-two. 

WIscoNnsIN.—Vera Vita of LAKE GENEVA which goes on 
its way with thirty-four members is another one of the cir- 
cleswhich has made a success of the Greek Symposium. The 
fruits and cakes were served in a pretty way—being laid in 
apaper napkin which was gathered up ‘around them and 
tied with a narrow ribbon. The corners fell over the pack- 
ageand on the top were placed sprigs of myrtle. The 
success of the Vincent of AuGusrTA is largely due to the effort 
made to keep every member busy. The members of the 
Granite of BERLIN have adopted a regulation which pre- 
vents all escape from work assigned. It is that if a per- 
formance is not given at the time appointed, it must be at 
the next meeting at which the performer is present. 

The Columbian of ROSENDALE thought at the beginning of 
the year the readings in Greek would not be so interesting 
as those of the American year but they confess themselves 
quite as much pleased. Twelve members form the 
Pioneer of NEw LONDON. The president appoints a new 
leader for each meeting ; this to insure variety, which a cor- 
respondent declares is a characteristic of the circle—espe- 
cally in the pronunciation of the Greek names. Four 
of the fourteen members at PoyNETTE are graduates. The 
circle is doing efficient work. Two MILWAUKEE organ- 
wations present themselves : the Clover of seventeen mem- 
bers and the Pilgrim of ten. The Truth Seekers of 
Mazo MANIE review the Required Reading in Tur CHav- 
TAUQUAN by assigning the articles to different members who 
Prepare questions on them to be answered in the circle. 
Among the reorganized circles of Wisconsin are those at 
Two Rivers, five members ; KENOSHA, nine ; EDGERTON, 
twenty; Eau Ciarrg, Alpha, ten; ELKHORN, six ; WHITE- 
WATER, twelve ; MILTON, fifteen ; JUNEAU, the Endeavor, six, 
D-may 


of reading. 


MINNESOTA. — A quintet of MINNEAPOLIS clubs is 
present. Here is the North Lyndale grown to eight since 
last year, the Ridgewood of fifteen members, the Calumet 
now, in its second year and with a membership of eleven, © 
the Centenary, twelve strong, and the Calhoun also in its 
second year. This last improved last summer by frequent 
outings to mills and works. A correspondent from the 
Dayton’s Bluff circle of St. PAu writes : 

Our circle is composed of busy people who find themselves 
unable to do the work necessary tocarry out any important pro- 
gram. Wemeet weekly, the attendance being very regular, and 
have thorough questioning on the readings. Occasionally we have 
a select reading by one of the members, and any remaining time 
is occupied in reading aloud by all the members from THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN. The circle is opened by repeating the Lord’s Prayer, 
answers to roll-call are the subject of a variety of topics, and 
minutes of the meeting are regularly read. Our weekly meet- 
ings are very pleasant and stimulating ; they give us a greater 
zeal and interest in the work. All the members are real Chau- 
tauquans. Our strength is not in numbers, but in the unity of 
purpose which animates all. 

‘‘ Five near relatives’’ is the reported membership of 
the Oak Grove of BLOOMINGTON and very pleasant programs, 
indeed, they offer as samples of their achievements. At 
St. JAMEs the Excelsior numbers seven. The Sunflow- 
er of WaARSAw, five members, the three members at CLIN- 
TON, the circle at PLAINVIEW, and the eighteen in the Bee 
Hive of ROCHESTER are the latest reorganizations reported 
in MINNESOTA. 

Iowa.—‘‘ We have new members constantly coming in,’’ 
writes the secretary of the Ruskin of SHENANDOAH. 
There are seventeen of the Round Abouts of WATERLOO, and 
they find the work and the associations most enjoyable. 

“If it is possible to have a circle of two members,”’ 
writes a Chautauquan of JEsuP, ‘‘ we have one in a prosper- 
ous condition. A friend and myself meet every week, going 
over the work thoroughly and drilling each other on the 
questions. Weare trying for the White Seal.” The 
eighteen readers at GARDEN GROVE are working people 
who must deny themselves to do the work. They appre- 
ciate the circle opportunities the more because they cost 
them something. The Socratic method was used last 
session by the Eclectic of HOLSTEIN. This year the lesson 
is divided into topics, each member being given a subject 
on which he is expected to give a brief talk. The latter plan 
is preferred. Informal and thoroughly enjoyable meet- 
ings are held by the four Philomathians of ARKANSAs CITY. 

The Iowa roll is lengthened this month by the fol- 
lowing list; JEsup, Zetaganian, nine; ANAMOSA, Emer- 
sonians, twenty-two, Pleiades, fifteen ; CoRNING, eighteen ; 
INDIANOLA; IowA FALLS, twenty-three; Expora, four- 
teen ; FARLEY, two ; NAsHvA, Packard, twenty-one ; CEDAR 
Rapips, First Ave., thirteen; ALLERTON, twelve; BurR- 
LINGTON, twenty-three ; CAsEy, nine ; CHARITON, twelve ; 
MARSHALLTON, seventeen ; Sioux City, J. H. Vincent, ten ; 
EpwortH, Hawkeye, thirteen; Drs MoINEs, twenty-five ; 
PROSPECT PARK, twenty-five. 

MIsSOURI.—WARRENSBURG, the home of the Missouri 
Assembly, has a host of zealous C. L. S. C. people. One of 
the organizations of the town, the Stone Circle, is in its 
fourth year and declares emphatically that it is the most in- 
teresting of the four. The Emerson of TRENTON is now 
in its fifth year, numbering sixteen members, five of them 
’88’s. They have been keeping the programs up to date 
with the readings and find it much better than lagging be- 
hind. The Vincent of St. Louis was reported in Feb- 
ruary as composed of twenty-five members ; it has reached 
thirty-six since then. Lafayette of the last named city 
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same city has eleven members. The secretary of the 
Minerva of RICHMOND is proud of the circle, declaring that 
though she has been familiar with several she has never 
known one to do so thorough work. At NeEvapa four 
of the original ’89’s are holding out and will graduate this 
year. There are ten members. in the company at present. 

‘We are enjoying the Greek year very much,”’ writes 
a member of the CARTHAGE Club. Twenty-one mem- 
bers form the Dundee of Kansas City. The Chautauqua 
songs are given a place in their programs. The circle be- 
longs to the Chautauqua Union of the city, as also does the 
Lucy Rider Circle. The latter has a membership of fifteen. 
Another circle of the city, the Melrose, reports reorganiza- 
tion with thirteen members. Other Missouri reorgani- 
zations are the WEBB City, ten members ; HARRISONVILLE, 
Euthalian, sixteen; Wrinpsor, Comrades, twenty-five ; 
PLATTE City, eight members. There are known to be 
circles at the following places in Missouri, but no reports 
have been received from them. The officers are requested to 
forward reports to Miss K. F. Kimball, Plainfield, N. J.: 
MARYVILLE, KNoB NostER, FAYETTE, CANTON, INDEPEND- 
ENCE, PARKVILLE, FORESTELL, JEFFERSON CITY, WENDON, 
AURORA, NEWCOMER, RICH HILL. 

ARKANSAS.—The Conway has reached a membership of 
fourteen. 

KANSAS.-—The Sunflowers of Fort Scort lose none of their 

old-time interest and continue reaching out and up. 
Informal and thoroughly enjoyable meetngs are held 
by the four Philomathians of ARKANSAS CITY. 
The twenty ladies in the Orrawa spend an afternoon to- 
gether in informal discussions every two weeks. A recent 
reception given by them was a great success. At 
BAXTER SPRINGS the plan for current news proposed by the 
Scribe in Local Circles for January has been adopted 
with excellent results. The first year of the Atlantean 
Brown Club of MINNEAPOLIS, the four-page memoranda 
was filled out, the second year the twelve-page, this year 
they do both. The Hoiron expects to send two grad- 
uates to Chautauqua this summer. Cushing’s Manual 
rules the MANKATO. The twenty-one members, no one of 
whom is excused from duty, and each of whom pays twenty- 
five cents for each non-performance, carry out the magazine 
programs, and review the lessons under the direction of 
quiz-masters appointed by the president. KaAnsAs adds 
to the May roster the following organizations: MANHAT- 
TAN, fifteen members ; TorpEKA, Ninde, seventy ; WICHITA, 
Willard, eighteen; WELLSVILLE, ten; CoLUMBUS, twelve; S1x 
Corners, Alician, fifteen ; GARNETT, fifteen ; CARBONDALE, 
four; GOODLAND, Hyperion, twelve; Hays City, Sun- 
flower, fourteen; JEWELL City, Jewel, nineteen; PRATT, 
Ninnescah, twenty-seven; TONGANOXIE,; Golden Sheaf, 
twelve; OLATHE, Drummond, three; OswkEco, Case, 
twenty. 

NEBRASKA.—Capital City Circle of Lincoin has held a 
Greek meeting which received many complimentary notices 
from the press. Some thirty of the members appeared in 
costume marshaled by Zeus himself. The following is the 
menu served appropriately, the tables being decorated with 
birds and statuary : 

MENU. 
Laconian Lemons. 
‘‘ Tropheia’’ a la mode. Fish from Sardinia. 
Nectar. 
Argolis Oranges. 


‘* Figs of Attica.”’ 
Grapes from Smyrna. 
‘*Musa Sapientum.”’ 


Ambrosia. 
On the literary program appeared the names of Homer, 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


Juno, Helen, Aischylus, Penelope, Pericles, Demosthenes, 
Sappho, and Orpheus. In the Prairie of SURPRISE there 
are twenty-five members—six of them ’89’s. The 
Schiller of PLattsMouTH has about the same membership 
as formerly, fifty, but its average attendance is much better, 
The Greek studies are pursued thoroughly by the fifteen 
members at SHELTON, one of whom is a fine Greek scholar 
and so of inestimable value to the circle. This is the 
second year for Ponca. The Eleventh Street Circle of 
KEARNEY has four members. 

CoLorapo.—Twenty-six members in the BoULDER Circle, 
three of them graduates and four ’89’s. The critic has 
proved a useful officer to them, especially in regard to the 
Greek pronunciations. The secretary compliments the 
members highly for their faithfulness and willingness.-— 
Alpha of DENVER has a new feature on one of its interest- 
ing programs—“‘ fifteen minutes of recalcitration.”’ It is to 
be hoped that this is a purely intellectual exercise. Memory 
and pronunciation exercises are features also of the work. 

The Truth Seekers of FortT COLLINS are twelve, a 
most diligent and purposeful company. The plans of Tur 
CHAUTAUQUAN are carried out quite fully by them. 

NortH Daxota.—The new circle at JAMESTOWN men- 
tioned in our February issue, is holding full and interesting 
meetings. A strong circle is coming out of the Tintah. 
Prairie Circle at BUXTON has five members. There isa 
Clover Leaf at ALBION of the lucky kind, four leafed. 

Soutn Daxota.—A splendid Burns Memorial program 
was carried out on January 21 at FAULKTON, by the energetic 
circle of that town. About seventy-five persons were pres- 
ent. There is an organization of fourteen members at 
WATERTOWN. The YANKTON Circle after an existence 
of five years, slept one, but is now revived with seven mem- 
bers of the Class of ’92 and twoof ’86. ELKTON’S Circle 
has five members. The LAKE HENRY Chautauquans are 
doing circle work. The Clio club of MILLER is on its 
third year. 

WASHINGTON.—The secretary of the Longfellow of Ta- 
coMA writes, ‘‘ We have taken up the assigned reading with 
a zeal worthy of our grand organization. Our meetings are 
full of life and spirit.’’ There are ten readers at Nortu 
YAKIMA, Ranier of SEATTLE numbers five. 

TERRITORIAL CIRCLES.—At SUNDANCE, WYOMING, there 
is an excellent example of circle pluck. Organizing in '86, 
the circle went through one prosperous term, but in ’87 the 
combination of circumstances was such that they were 
obliged to suspend; undaunted, however, by the long wait 
in ’88, the circle again organized and at present isin a pros- 
perous condition. The Buena Vista of FAIRVIEW, NEW 
MEXxIco, has a membership of three. 

CALIFORNIA.—Mrs. Mary H. Fields, secretary of the Pacific 
Coast Branch of the C. L. S. C., sends the following report 
of the work in her district : ‘‘ California has thirty-four circles 
this year, averaging twenty members each. Several of these 
circles are in their fourth year and will send a goodly number 
of graduates to the different assemblies. One of the SAcRA- 
MENTO Circles, the Vincent, is eight years old and has 
always been active and enthusiastic. SAN FRANCISCO has 
eight circles, three of them new: the Castalian, the 
Arcadian, and the Golden Gate. OAKLAND has two large 
circles, the. Houghton and the Renascent. In San José 
the Y. M. C. A. Circle has had sole possession of the field 
this year. There are thirty members who meet weekly and 
have an admirable program. They have had a lecture course 
of great interest to themselves and the public generally. In 

SARATOGA, a town among the Santa Cruz mountains, there is 
an excellent circle of nearly thirty members. This is their third 
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LOCAL CIRCLES. 


and one cannot overestimate the good done by this fine 
literary society. The Westminster of SACRAMENTO, started 
py the Rev. H. H. Rice in ’85, will graduate sixteen mem- 
bers this year. This distances all our previous records and 
gives Sacramento more graduates than any other town in 
the state. We have fully a thousand Chautauquans in the 
state this year. Our assembly is to be honored by the pres- 
ence ot two Chautauquastars of the first magnitude: Bishop 
Vincent and Bishop H. W. Warren. The Southern Califor- 
nia Assembly at Los Angeles will also be visited by these 
distinguished guests. Itis needless to add that we are jubi- 
lant over the prospect. The entire program will be given to 
the public soon in a forty page circular pamphlet.’’ 

NEW CIRCLES. 

CANADA.—The Maple Leaf is a class in CHESTERVILLE of 
ten ’92’s, under whose auspices recently a lecture on 
“Robert Elsmere’’ was given. A reception is the next 
large gathering planned for by the Maple Leaf. DuNN- 
VILLE Circle has increased in membership and is doing ex- 
cellent work. 

NEw ENGLAND STATES.—Two ladies in BROOKSVILLE, 
MAINE, and two in FEEDING HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS, are 
studying with much enthusiasm. The Minerva isa 
flourishing circle in BARRE, VERMONT. 

New Yorxk.—The ’g2's predominate among the thirty- 
four Archers of TrLToN, although ’89, ’90, and ’gt are well 
represented. Literary and musical programs are rendered 
A lady who read alone last 
year, finds congenial help in the new circle of ALBION. 
NARROWSBURG Hearts of Oak haveone post-graduate among 
their thirteen members. EAst CARLTON and PULASKI 
send reports of interesting meetings. The thirty-two 
members of Athenian Circle of AUBURN were delightfully 
entertained by their president and his wife in February. A 
banquet with toasts was followed by an account of travels 
in Greece by the professor of Greek in Auburn Theological 
Seminary. The Athenian is proud of having increased its 
membership from twenty to the present number. 

NEw JERSEY.—The Monday Circle is an organization of 
six members in MILLBURN. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—A special literary program occupies the 
last meeting of the month in the Hyperion of FAIRMOUNT. 

Tabernacle Church Circle is an interested set of bright 
young people in PHILADELPHIA. Pleasant meetings are 
reported by the new circles at SCOTLAND and State Hospital 
of WARREN. . 

SOUTHERN CIRCLES.—The Pioneer Circle of Mecklenburg 
County, VIRGINIA, is in CHASE Ciry. It has eleven mem- 
bers. Plus Ultra is the motto of the thirteen members 
of Magnolia Circle, a flourishing organization in FLORENCE, 
SourH CAROLINA. An enthusiastic member in RIsInc 
Fawn, GEorRGIA, has secured fifteen names for the Class of 
’92, Two new circles of TEXAS are the Clytieof DALLAS 
and the RounD Rock. 

Oun10o.—The founders of the Periclesian of PIKETON report 
fifteen hard working members. PEEBLES Circle began 
in January and is planning to study through the summer 
months to ‘be in line with the class in the fall. The 
BRILLIANT Gem has thirteen facets. GALION Circle 
limits its membership to twenty. 

ILLINoIs.—Know thy opportunity, is the motto of the 
thirteen Attic Bees of LEMONT. The ages of the twenty- 
four members in ONEIDA Circle range from seventeen to 
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seventy-one. The little circle in GRAFTON is working 
with a will. 

MICHIGAN.—The circle of GOBLEVILLE and the Gitche 
Gumee of MARQUETTE have the same number of members, 
six. 

Wisconsin.—The new circle of ANTIGO is fortunate in 
having the high school principal for president. Ten 
’92’s are enrolled at BEAVER DAM. 

MINNESOTA.—The Winnowers of RED WING find the 
studies helpful and stimulating. ‘‘ Some began the chemis- 
try with fear and trembling,’’ but all are doing their best. 

Plymouth circle of MINNEAPOLIS is completing its first 
year. The North Star shines brightly in DULUTH. 

TENNESSEE.—The energetic Bristo Circle has been doing 
double work for several months. There are fourteen mem- 
bers, and weekly meetings are held. A membership of 
twelve was secured at the first meeting in DYERSBURG. 

OTHER WESTERN STATES.—-BURLINGTON, IowA, adds the 
Zeta Epsilon to its list of circles ; NEw LONpDoN Circle has 
multiplied its membership by three since organization ; the 
Bryant isa circle of eight in IRwin ; the Round Table of 
CENTERVILLE finds the question method beneficial; six 
members ‘all thorough Chautauquans,’”’ form CLARENCE 
Circle. A Missouri graduate of ’87 is the founder of 
the circle at WaArsAw and the Hope Circle of JACKSON. 
Three members of the latter organization live at FRUITLAND, 
six miles from their present place of meeting. Six White 
Seal students form KINGSvVILLE Circle. The Pallas of 
Kansas City holds a Vesper Service one Sunday of each 
month. Carleton of MERIONVILLE organized in December 
with eight members. The Edward Everett Hale of 
DENVER, COLORADO, is fortunate in numbering three post- 
graduates among its members ; meetings are held weekly 
and interesting programs are rendered. Members of the 
Ure Rio Grande Telegraphic Circle have ample leisure which 
they are devoting to extra study. The youngest circle 
of SALINA, Kansas, is the Philomathean. ‘Regular 
attendance and constantly increasing interest,’’ is the report 
from Alpha of LOUISVILLE, NEBRASKA; LINCOLN continues 
to add to its circles, the latest comer being the Plymouth ; 
OAKDALE has a circle of ten. The Homer of BuCKLEY, 
WASHINGTON, limits its membership to fifteen and that 
number was enrolled at the second meeting. A few 
congenial friends meet for study in SANTA Cruz, CALI- 
FORNIA. 

FOREIGN NOTES. 

Mr. H. A. E. Hurley, an interested Chautauquan in 
DUNEDIN, NEW SouTH WALES, writes: ‘‘ Our prospects for 
1889 and ’go are steadily brightening, and I hope to have a 
goodly number of members to report for the coming year.”’ 

The circle in BRISBANE, AUSTRALIA, has been using 
the books upon the circulating library system this year, but 
next year will put a set into each family. Miss Land- 
fear, writing from SourH Arrica, tells how she spent 
her holiday vacation, the ‘‘long vacation’ of the year in 
that country, in a trip to the various points in which circles 
had been established and to places where she hoped to form 
circles. Her record of difficulties and of triumphs, of inci- 
dents and trials is most entertaining. She writes: ‘‘We 
are gradually stretching the C. L. S. C. ina line of circles 
across the end of South Africa: ROBERTSON, SWELLENDAM, 
HEIDELBERG, RIVERSDALE, MOSSEL BAy, GEORGE, RuYSNA, 
contain members.”’ 
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CLASS OF 1889.—‘‘ THE ARGONAUTS.” 
“Knowledge unused for the good of others is more vain than 
unused gold,” 

OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. C. C. Creegan, D.D., Congregational House, 1 Somerset 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents—The Rev. S. Mills Day, Honeoye, N. Y.; the Rev. J. H. 
McKee, Little Valley, N. Y.; the Rev. I. D. Steele, Jackson, Tenn. ; Miss 
Genevieve M. Walton, Ypsilanti, Mich.; Mrs. Jennie R. Hawes, Mendota, 
Ill.; Mrs. J. A. Helmrich, Canton, Ohio; Miss Ella Smith, Meriden, Conn. ; 
Miss Mary Clenahan, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; G. A. Brashear, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
the Rev. S. H. Day, Bristol, R. I. 

Treasurer—The Rev. R. H. Bosworth, 230 Rodney Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. E.N. Lockwood, Ripon, Wis. 

Corresponding Secretary—The Rev. H. C. Jennings, St. Paul, Minn. 

CLass FLOWER—THE Daisy. 


The present issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN contains the 
Assembly Calendar for the coming season, and in most 
cases the date for Recognition Day. We hope that ’89 will 
be well represented at every one of them. No member of 
the C. L. S. C. needs to be urged to visit Chautauqua, but a 
long look ahead and careful planning will often remove diffi- 
culties in the way which at first seem insurmountable. 


Plans are now being matured at the Central Office for a 
special advanced course for graduates, to be taken up in the 
fall of 1889. This course will offer unusual advantages to 
students, and it is hoped that a large number of graduates’ 
circles will be formed next year. 


The Class of ’89 appointed at Chautauqua last summer a 
committee to arrange for the decoration of the Amphithea- 
ter for the Recognition Day Services next August. This 
committee is composed of the following persons: Mrs. 
Jennie R. Hawes, of Mendota, Ill., Chairman; Miss Emma 
J. Arnold, Marietta, O., Mrs. E. N. Lockwood, Ripon, Wis., 
Secretaries ; Mrs. A. M. Barnes, Brooklyn, N. Y., Treasurer. 
The plans which they have adopted are admirable, but they 
require a great amount of work. In two particulars the 
committee need help. The class flower, the daisy, is to be 
employed generously in carrying out the decorative scheme, 
and it is asked that ladies interest themselves in making 
flowers and sending them to the chairman of the committee. 
A flag from each state of the Union and from foreign coun- 
tries in which the C. L. S .C. has a hold are wanted. Flags 
from New Jersey, New York, Alabama, Pennsylvania, and 
Japan have been promised. Persons who can furnish flags 
from other states and countries should write the chairman. 


CLASS OF 1890.—‘‘THE PIERIANS.”’ 
“ Redeeming the Time.” 
OFFICERS. 
President—The Rev. D. A. McClenahan, Allegheny, Pa. 
Vice-Presidenits—John Lee Draper, Providence. R. I.; the Rev Leroy Stevens, 
Mount Pleasant, Pa.; Charles E. Weller, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Dr. Edwards, 
Randolph, N. Y.; Miss Anna L. Sanderson, Toronto, Canada; George H. 
Iott, Chicago, Ill.; A. T. Freye, Crestline, Ohio; Miss Helen Chenault, Ft. Scott, 
Kan.; S. M. Delano, New Orleans, La.; Miss Sarah Young, Danville, Ky. 
Eastern Secretary—Miss G. L,. Chamberlain, Plainfield, N. J. 
Western Secretary—The Rev. H. B. Waterman, Griggsville, Ill. 
Treasurer—Mrs. E. P. Wood, 252 General Taylor Street, New Orleans, La. 
Items forthis column should be sent to Miss G. L. Chamberlain, Plain- 
field, N. J. 
CLass FLOWER—THE TUBEROSE. 


Another item for the Class Building. This time it is six 
dollars from the circle at Fox Lake, Wisconsin. A contri- 
bution which is heartily appreciated. 


Another word of encouragement from a fellow classmate 
in Japan: ‘‘I have no intention of dropping out and am 
reading this year’s course with interest. Please forward the 
White Seal Memoranda.”’ 

A cheering word comes also from Quebec, Canada: ‘| 
must tell you what a blessing Chautauqua isto me. My 
home is in a rather isolated country place but C. L. S. ¢. 
ripples of thought reach me and are a constant source of in- 
spiration and helpfulness. A friendand myself are the only 
students I know of in this community, but we feel just as 
much a part of Chautauqua as though we were members of 
a large city circle.’’ 

A New Jersey ’90 who is ‘“‘keeping up’’ instead of 
‘catching up,’’ sets a good example. She writes: “lam 
one ofthe very busy Chautauquans, but that only serves to 
give me greater pleasuré as I prize more highly that which 
is gained through greatest effort.’’ 

Another member from the ‘‘sandy”’ state who is “ wo- 
fully behind,’’ but who hopes nevertheless to conquer inthe 
end, says, ‘‘The course is a constant rebuke to mental 
laziness.”’ 

A Pierian who is a student in the State University writes, 
“T am still loyal to the C. L. S.C. and am conscious that” 
the reading I have done so far has helped me much in my 
college work.”’ 


CLASS OF 1891.—‘‘ THE OLYMPIANS.” 
‘* So run that ye may obtain.’’ 


OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. J. M. Durrell, D.D., Lawrence, Mass. 

Vice-Presidenis—Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose, Mass.; Mrs. Mary T. 
Lathrap, Jackson, Mich.; the Rev. J. A. Smith, Johnsonburgh, N. Y.; W. H, 
Westcott, Holley, N. Y.; Chas. E. Colston, Hannibal, Mo.; Rev. J. S. Ostrau- 
der, D.D., 314 President Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Secretary—J. A. Reinhart, Ph.D., Paterson, N. J. 

Assistant Secretary—Mrs. Harriet A. H. Wilkie, Onondaga Valley, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Theodosia M. Foster, Verona, N. Y. 

CLass FLOWER—THE LAUREL AND WHITE ROSE. 


PRESIDENT’S CHAT.—Do not doit! I beseech you, recon- 
sider. By no means allow yourself to be beaten by a book ; 
do not give up your chemistry. Could not get interested? 
What of it? Read the chapters asa matter of duty ; perhaps 
you will become interested by the time the book is finished, 
and at some future day, when you have more time at your 
disposal, you may re-read it for pleasure. Cannot under- 
standit? Well, perhaps not. There is some difference be- 
tween the nomenclature and theories of to-day and those of 
the old chemistry thirty years ago. Then, again, if chem- 
istry is a new study, you must expect some hard things, as 
in taking up any new branch of investigation. It may be 
that you will need to go through the subject with a break- 
ing up plow; very well, go through, and finish your task. 
Perhaps you can understanda partof it. If you are notcon- 
nected with a circle that brings out helpful things for mem- 
bers find some friend who is ‘“‘up”’ on chemistry and solicit 
hisaid. Get, him to explain things, and make a few experi- 
ments for you. Seek the public school teacher who teaches 
chemistry ; frankly state your needs, and solicit aid. You 
will in all probability find help. One experiment conquered 
and its principles comprehended is worth a hundred pages 
from which the mind carries away nothing but the cuts that 
illustrate the text. 
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Take up the cast-aside book. Muster courage, begin 
again, stick to it, do the best you can, and then if your 
chemistry questions must after all be left blank in the mem- 
oranda you will have the satisfaction of having done the best 
you could ; you will have been through the book, and per- 
haps the next time you will be able to get the subject through 


ou. 
The total subscriptions from the Olympians toward the 
Union Class Building Fund amount to $79.75. This is less 
than one-fifth of the amount which the class is expected to 
raise. It will be an easy enough matter to secure the re- 
mainder if each member of the class contributes a small 
amount. The success of the Olympian’s Class House at 
Chautauqua depends upon the zzdividual members. 


CLASS OF 1892.—‘‘ THE COLUMBIA.” 
“* Seek and ye shall obtain.”’ 


OFFICERS. 

President—Col. Logan H. Roots, Little Rock, Ark. 

First Vice-President—Prof. Lewis Stuart, Mich. 

Second Vice-President—F. W. Gunsaulus, I1l. 

District Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Frank Beard, N. Y.; Dr. P. S. Henson, IIl.; 
Charles P. Williamson, Ky.; Issa Tanimura, Japan, 

Treasurer and Member Building Committee—Lewis E. Snow, Mo. 

Secretary—Miss Jane P. Allen, University of North Dakota, Dak. 

CLass FLOWER—CARNATION, 





A ’92 in Washington State who has been sowing the 


‘ good seed and is now patiently awaiting the results, writes, 


“Words cannot tell how I enjoy everything connected with 
the work. A quiet life is mine, but through the C. L. S. C. 
I feel myself a small part of a very good and great world.”’ 

A teacher in a school for the freedmen writes, ‘‘ My only 
time for reading is at night, as the school is two miles from 
my home.’’ And an other says, ‘‘ Intoalife overflowing with 
work through the summer and fall months, this course of 
reading comes like a benediction. I cannot be thankful 
enough that it has been organized, it is just what I have so 
long felt the need of.’’ 

The ’92’s are gradually approaching the end of their first 
year’s work and the course which was begun in many cases 
as an experiment, will soon be an accomplished fact. The 
work of the year has confirmed in many of us the belief 
that the best things of this life do not come to us without ef- 
fort. To others it has been a revelation. A new world has 
been opened, and life never again will be just what it was 
before. Let us see to it that the experiences of this year 
send us forth better equipped for future work. 

Here are messages from two Columbians which remind us 
that ’92 like other C.L.S.C. classes has representatives of 
widely different callings in her ranks. The first is from New 
York State : ‘‘I am employed on the steamboat dock in sum- 
merand have to wait for the boats at night. Enroll my name 
in’92 and oblige.”".——From Massachusetts: ‘‘I enjoy the 
course of reading so much. It helps pass many lonely 
hours after the children are asleep. I get as interested as if 
teading a story and wish for more.”’ 


GRADUATES. 


A good report comes from Warren, R.I.: ‘‘ Our circle 
gtaduated eight ’88’s, all of whom are studying for seals.”’ 


The Photogravures of Mrs. Alden (Pansy), and Dr. Rus- 
sell, President of Class ’87, are now ready. Price, 25 cts. 
The proceeds are for the Class Building. Orders will be 
filled by the secretary, Miss Teal, 848 Gates Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 


We are glad to hear from an Iowa ’85 who is once more 
taking up the work. She writes, ‘‘The summer of ’87 I 
spent in Europe and scarcely a day passed but I had reason 
to thank Chautauqua for that ‘thought of God fallen among 
men.’ To every friend contemplating a visit to Italy, I 
shall heartily recommend the Garnet Series.”’ 


Class of ’82, Beloved Pioneers : 

Allow me to call your attention to the following letter just 
received from our ‘‘ Nestor,’’ the Rev. J. M. Eaton, D.D.: 

‘* At last, after laboring nearly all winter, we have secured the 
lease for ‘‘Pioneer Hall.’’ The hall has been repaired; the 
work is well done ; the contractor is only partly paid; we still 
owe him about $73.00; besides we must have some funds for fur- 
nishing. Would it not be well for you, as President, to an- 
nounce through THE CHAUTAUQUAN that the lease has been 
executed, and that we have now entire control of the hall, so- 
liciting contributions in small or larger sums from all our class? 
The smallest amount would be acceptable. In addition to cash, 
ornaments, pictures, and furniture suitable for a public parlor 
will be gladly received. The money can be sent either to you 
or to the treasurer, Miss Annie Cummins, whose residence is at 
Chautauqua ; besides paying our debts we shall be compelled 
now to furnish our hall with chairs. We cannot ask the As- 
sembly to do this for us when we have the exclusive use of the 
room.” 

May I not add: Will not all loyal Pioneers (and all are 
loyal) please consider this important suggestion of Dr. 
Eaton, that we may meet next summer in our comfortable 
home free from debt? We will then have a place where we, 
as a class, may go, write letters, meet friends, hold com- 
mittee meetirgs, and reunions. In short, it is to be our 
“‘trysting place’’; let us make it a delightful one. Ar- 
rangements will be made to have some one in charge of the 
hall every day during the Assembly next summer. Ifthere 
are any Pioneers who are yet strangers to the sweet, hal- 
lowed and hallowing influences of Chautauqua days, they 
may be assured of a most cordial welcome, if they will come 
and fellowship with their venerable associates who wear the 
hatchet. Sincerely, 

Mrs. B. T. VINCENT, 
President of Class of ’82. 


The following names are added to the list of graduates in 
the Class of ’88, printed in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for April: 
Hill, Nettie G., California. Staples, Helen M., Maine. 
Raughley, Belle J., Delaware. Suckling, John Forrest, Maine. 
Todd, M. Lena, Illinois. Keppel, Herbert G., Michigan. 
Boyd, Mrs. Mollie, Illinois. Willis, Eliza L., Mich. 
Landreth, Miss M. E., Illinois. Bonwell, Exceene G., Minn. 
Federman, Jr., Louis, Indiana. Triplett, Mrs. Carrie W., Mo. 
Ratliff, Ruth, E., Indiana. Freeborn, William, Ohio. 
Howes, Julia Knowlton, Iowa. Parsons, Leona M., Ohio. 
Stauffacher, J. E., lowa. Gladstone, Belle V., New York. 
Chase, Anna Grace, Kansas. Brooks, Miss Eliza M., N. Y. 
Brown, Mrs. Helen R., Mass. Edward, S. Mrs. Edward, N. Y. 
Everett, Mrs. Jennie H., Mass. Floyd, Kate Kennedy, Pa. 
Bickford, H. Augusta, Mass. Ramsdell, Mary H., Texas. 
Horne, Louise, Maine. Ashford, Jennie R., H. I. 





EDITOR’S OUTLOOK. 


THE INAUGURATION CENTENNIAL. 

Anniversaries are the object lessons used in the education of 
anation. The Fourth of July by compelling all business to stop 
for a day, gives the people a chance to think—to think of the 
path along which they, as a people, have been led. If it has 
no other value, it enables many to hear or to read the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and this is in itself educational. Besides 
this, a holiday kept to commemorate an event in our history is 
sure to bring out in the newspapers and magazines a great deal 
that is valuable if regard to our history that we might not 
otherwise stop to consider. 

The remarkable ceremonies taking place in New York just as 
this month begins, have the greatest value to all the people, be- 
cause for several days, at least, we have all turned students of 
history. For three days the entire press will repeat the story of 
the great commemorative ceremonies to be held in New York. 
The Centennial of the first Inauguration will be the last and 
greatest of our centennials, and it will attract not only the 
closest attention from all our own people, but also profound 
attention from all the civilized nations in the world. The re- 
public has lived a hundred years. The first two days in New 
York will illustrate the position of the republic when it began. 
The great display on the third day will show fitly the progress 
of the nation under a republican form of government. We have 
proved that a republic is safe, is strong, and in the hands of an 
educated people can endure. It is wise to rejoice in our success. 

This, with the life of Washington which we celebrate, is the 
object lesson to be read by all the people, by all peoples. We 
cannot all be in New York, but we can and should read every- 


thing possible concerning the events there; we should study the 
wonderful historical event we are celebrating. We may be far 
from any city and yet we can take part, in spirit, with those of 


our fellow-citizens who keep holiday in our chief city. One of 
the important ceremonies there on the second day of the inaug- 
uration is the early morning service in all the churches. We, 
too, should meet at the same hour, sit apart awhile and think 
upon the mercies that have crowned us asa people. It is in 
this way that all the trouble and expense of the celebration in 
New York is worth all it costs, because it is an impressive and 
important lesson in the education of every man, woman, and 
child in the republic. 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 

To judge from such reports as reach us, the approaching Paris 
Exposition will surpass all previous efforts of the French people 
in this direction, and if France surpasses her own past achieve- 
ments of 1867 and 1878, that means that the greatest of all 
world’s fairs will be held this coming summer. For in the tal- 
ent required for this kind of an enterprise, in the faculty of com- 
bining grand and imposing effects with artistic grace and 
elegance, as well as in the gift of hitting upon and working out 
minor conceits that take and tell, the French have no peers. 
Of especial interest, we judge, will be the display of machinery 
and its products, representing not only the present status but 
the history of the industrial arts. Machinery Hall occupies the 
entire width of the Champ de Mars, a distance of 1650 feet. 
From a Paris letter published in 7he Nation of March 21, we 
learn that among the special features of the Exposition will be 
a row of forty-nine houses illustrating the historical evolution 
of the home, and also a “‘ retrospective history of labor,’ which 
is spoken of by the writer as ‘‘ extremely picturesque and full of 
surprises.’’ Of the great Eiffel tower, which rises nearly twice 
as high as the next highest structure ever built by the hand of 
man, the marvel of engineers and of the public, the hope of 


savants and the abomination of artistically sensitive Parisians, 
everybody has now heard through the newspapers. 

The Exposition commemorates the centennial anniversary of 
the beginning of the Revolution. It was in August, 1788, that 
King Louis XVI. issued the edict convoking the States-Genera] 
for the following year. The early months of 1789 were occupied 
with the elections, and the Estates met in May. On the 17th of 
June they proclaimed themselves the National Assembly, and 
three days later the Constituent Assembly, that is, the assembly 
that had charged itself with the task of framing a new constitu- 
tien. July 12 occurred the first collision between the merce- 
naries of the king and the people of Paris. Then came the 
Parisian revolt under the tricolor flag, the storming of the Bas- 
tile (July 14), and the public appearance of King Louis with the 
tricolor cockade on his breast. By the end of the month the 
first stage of the Revolution was complete and early in August 
the Assembly set about framing and promulgating those fine 
propositions about the rights of man that have since become 
world-famous under the name of ‘Ideas of ’89.’’ The Revolu- 
tion in this stage was simply ‘an affirmation of the principles 
upon which our own government is founded; we Americans, 
therefore, may approve fully and freely the commemoration of 
it, whatever we may think of the bloody logic of the later 
Revolutionists. But it does not surprise us to learn that all the 
great powers of Europe have found excuses tv avoid official par- 
ticipation in the Exposition. The ‘‘ Ideas of ’89”’’ are not ideas 
which monarchs, even those of the constitutional variety, like 
to see occupying a prominent place in men’s memories. But 
this probably will do but little harm to the Exposition, since a 
world’s fair depends for its success much more upon private en- 
terprise than upon official governmental formalities. 


A PACIFIC POLITICAL REVOLUTION. 

We hardly realize the full significance of the political transfer 
which took place in March. The English people call a much 
smaller event a ‘‘change of government.’’ With them itis 
only a change of cabinet ; the chief officer of the realm remain- 
ing in full possession of her power. With us, the Chief Magis- 
trate and Cabinet go out together, and a new government comes 
in. When we think of it in this light, we cannot wonder at the 
strain and stress of a presidential election. We only evade the 
greatness of the change when we say that ours is a government 
of laws; for every modern government is that. The truth is 
that we provide by law for a Political Revolution once in four 
years. Power goes back to the people every fourth November 
and the people set up a new government every fourth March. 
The highest proof of American political capacity is that we are 
able to make this revolution and to make it a peaceful one. 

We can partly see what we might be were our people as a 11a- 
tion less self-poised and self-restrained, by looking at the un- 
fortunate condition of West Virginia where a legislature has so 
far failed to perform a duty which our Congress performed last 
February. The Congress of the uation wouid not dare to neg- 
lect the duty of counting and declaring the vote of the people. 
And we can see the difference in a state government where that 
sacred duty is cynically passed by. When in 1876, the question 
of how Congress should count the votes was raised, public 
opinion majestically commanded the national Congress to do its 
duty 7” some way, and the order was obeyed. 

The power to make this revolution quadrennially does not re- 
side in written law but in the patriotic spirit which righteously 
conforms to the law. We can imagine a demoralized people in- 
capable of this task, but we cannot anticipate such degradation. 
Here and there in a state, public virtue may fail in the stress of 
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a political tempest ; but we have too much at stake in the nation 
to endure such partisanship. We looked it in the face in the 
early months of 1877 and it retired abashed, conquered by the 
patriotism of the people. The revolution—it is hardly too 
strong a word—carries with it the spending of a vast income, the 
personal interests of an army of public servants stationed in 
every part of the land, and all the satisfactions and emoluments 
of authority. The national estate, vast as it is, changes hands. 
The whole tone and animating purpose of administration may 
undergo modifications as great in meaning and consequences as 
those of 1861. But we make this stupendous change peacefully. 
So Lincoln came in and Buchanan went out. So Cleveland re- 
tired and Harrison was inaugurated. The majestic order 
which made Cleveland our chief ruler sends him back to pri- 
yate life and calls Harrison from private life to the heights of 
power. 

It is sometimes timidly reasoned that because so much is 
transferred, we cannot go on transferring it. The real fact is 
that the magnitude of the interests at stake compels the peace- 
ful change. West Virginia can trifle with the relatively small 
interest. The state is enveloped by the mantlé of the nation, 
and at the worst when factions shall have rent local author- 
ity, it is the duty of the nation to provide.a republican form of 
government. Boys can squander pennies, for their fathers have 
dollars. A state can play with power, because the greater power 
of the nation stands behind it to maintain order and justice in all 
the private affairs of citizens. But ifthe people of the United 
States begin to sport with the constitutional duties and rights, 
the frolic of factions is on the edge of a bottomless abyss. 
Every right, every interest, sheltered by the roof-tree of national 
authority is put in awful peril. The failure of the peaceful revo- 
lution would mean the failure of ‘‘ government by the people and 
for the people ’’—it would mean bloody revolution. 

But why so tempt the chances of human destiny? Because 
government by the people is worth the risk, if real risk there be. 
If such a people as ours cannot peacefully change their govern- 
ment, they are unfit to enjoy the high privileges of liberty. And 
change is the only conceivable method of popular government. 
The right to choose a master is worth nothing; the right to 
change all magistrates lodges power in those who are governed. 
Well, we have passed another of these great landmarks of our 
history. We never passed another with more ease, with more 
perfect serenity. We never transferred so much, for we have 
amazingly grown ; and only twice in the quarter of a century 
have we so changed the political center of power. Both these 
changes are near us, in 1885 and 1889. And is not the complete 
success of this pair of peaceful revolutions a proof of our high 
capacity for self-government ? 


TROUBLE-HUNTERS. 

There is an official connected with electric light systems whose 
duty is inspection. He examines the poles, tests the connec- 
tions, tries the wires. His spying frequently causes serious in- 
terruptions to business. Streets and houses may be left in dark- 
ness, pavements may come up, street cars be stopped, and traffic be 
delayed because of his visits. He is known officially as atrouble- 
hunter. The public knows him as a trouble-maker. Yet those 
who grumble longest at the annoyance his discoveries cause, 
would not prevent his work. Experience has taught them that 
in the long run he saves more trouble than he makes. 

If this title of trouble-hunter is confined to the electric wire 
inspector, the business is not. The trouble-hunter under the 
name of reformer, examiner, mugwump, or philanthropist is a 
public official doing a large and increasing business. He it 
is who discovers the overcrowded tenement, the pestilential ref- 
use, the poisonous water, who presents alarming statistics of the 
Many saloons, of the starving children and the sick women. He 
calls to our minds the luke-warmness of the church and uncov- 
‘ts political corruption. It is he who finds employment for our 


leisure, disturbs our ease with pictures of pain, our luxury with 
thoughts of poverty, our success with the contrast of failure. A 
few hours with a professional trouble-hunter leaves even a brave 
and hopeful mind full of pessimistic questionings. The state of 
mind which his revelations beget, causes no little irritation 
with the business. Pleasure and ease-loving persons do not en- 
joy hearing unpleasant facts about the street parallel with theirs, 
the party they belong to, or the church they worship in. Busy 
people do not want to be confronted with new claims on their 
time. ‘‘Let well enough alone,” they-cry. ‘‘ Laissez faire is 
a good enough political and social economy for me.”’ 

Do the results of this troublesome trade of reforming justify 
its existence? Fifty years ago in England, Charles Dickens told 
the story of the abuses of the poor-house system of the country 
and the training in crime which poor boys received there. 
‘‘Oliver Twist’’ filled the dreams and haunted the waking 
of its readers. They could not forget that the story was 
true and that they must cure the abuse, if it was cured. 
Indignation, protest, strife, followed, but to-day the infamous 
system of English poor-houses has been put out of ex- 
istence. Thirty years ago the wife of a Bowdoin professor wrote 
in the intervals of her housekeeping, a story she called ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.’’ Its publication stirred the nation with a horror 
that never left it until the outrage which made such a story as 
Mrs. Stowe’s possible, was wiped out. In the last twenty years 
there have sprung up in almost every state in the Union and fn 
many foreign countries societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals. When the first was started in New York City by Mr. 
Henry Bergh, the most shocking treatment of animals was a com- 
mon sight in any public street. Mr. Bergh experienced ridicule, 
contempt, anger, hard names from even the ‘“‘ best people,”’ in 
his disinterested efforts to remove this scandal. The result is a 
familiar story the world over. The history of Mr. Anthony 
Comstock’s movement for the suppression of impure literature, 
the scoffs he has had to endure, the irritation of the public who 
did not want to talk about such unpleasant matters, and the final 
result making it perilous and impracticable to distribute corrupt 
publications, is one of the current events of the times. Mr. El- 
bridge T. Gerry’s work for preventing cruelties to children is 
another case of the trouble-hunter, becoming in public eyes a 
trouble-maker, and finally a trouble-saver. 

It is to those persons who compel public attention to the cor- 
ruptions and weaknesses of society, politics, and religion that 
we owe all progress. At a sacrifice of personal ease and often 
of private interest they pursue their work. The knowledge that 
often they are irritating their best friends, the loss of a certain 
social prestige, and the consciousness that an unsympathetic 
multitude dubs them cranks, pursue them. They pay a dear 
price for their achievements. Society which profits by their la 
bor owes them a kindlier spirit and a warmer sympathy. The man 
or woman who has looked at an abuse on all its sides, has lived 
close to the people whom it injures, perhaps has suffered in his 
most sacred relations from its effects, and who has decided to 
devote his strength to calling public attention to it and securing 
remedies for it, of necessity loses interest in many of the con- 
ventionalities of life and slights many of its lesser relationships. 
He is interested in people as they are interested in his work. 
His talk, his enthusiasm, his hope are based on it. Of necessity 
he is a trouble-maker to those who long for ease of mind and 
freedom from responsibility. But does he deserve shunning? 
Every individual whether he knows it or not, is benefited by the 
work of the reformer. The entire world has been morally and 
intellectually uplifted by the removal of slavery, society at large 
is a step higher because of the attention given to the care of 
children, is more humane in its impulses because of Henry 
Bergh’s activities, is safer because it has been forced to give 
Christian treatment to criminals and to restrict temptations to 
sin. The trouble-hunter is the greatest of trouble-savers. The 
reformer is society’s best friend. Patience with his idiosyncra- 
sies is the least recognition it can give him. 





EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


The Assembly Daily Herald enters on its fourteenth volume 
July 24 with a new form, a longer term of issue, and with an im- 
proved make-up. The size will be both more convenient and 
more attractive. The numbers in a volume will be increased 
from 19 to 30. The prjce, however, will be kept at $1.00 for 
single subscribers, and 90 cents for clubs of five or more. The 
contents of the Assembly Herald will be made up of sten- 
ographic reports of the lectures delivered on the Chautauqua 
Platform, of condensed reports of Special Meetings, Round Ta- 
bles, Normal Drills, College Lectures, and various conferences, 
The peculiar and distinctive customs and habits of Chautauqua 
will be reflected daily in the Assembly Herald, together with 
the chat of the hotel corridors, the college campus, the C. L. S. C. 
headquarters, and the many centers of amusement. Attention 
should be given to our combination offer of THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
and Assembly Daily Herald to one post-office address for $2.70. 
After August Ist, 1889, this offer will be withdrawn. 


Will Carleton’s bright verses on the farmer who took his 
dullest boy to ‘“‘make an editur outen o’ him,’’ have lost their 
pith. President Harrison’s appointments will convince the 
good man that hereafter it will pay to put the best brains in the 
family at editing. The nominations for four important missions, 
French, German, Russian, and Peruvian, for Consul-General at 
London, for First Assistant Postmaster-General, and for Assistant 
Treasurer in New York City, have been made from the editorial 
fraternity. In noother country, save France, would such a rec- 
ognition of the press be possible. 


The extra session of the Senate, which closed on April 2, 
started accidentally the question of Congressional Salaries. They 
amount to $5,000 per year ; this is declared inadequate to live re- 
spectably on in Washington. The plea has stirred up sarcasm 
in many quarters, and ‘display ’’ and “ high living” are declared 
to be the reason for the request. Persons who know Washing- 
ton and the duties of Senators must see that the pulls on the 
purse-strings of a public man who tries to keep up a hospitable 
establishment—as any public man ought—are too violent not to 
stretch it far beyond the $5,000 point. Washington is the scien- 
tific as well as the political center of the United States, and it 
has strong claims to social and literary pre-eminence as well. 
These facts entail great social responsibilities upon public men. 
Ten thousand dollars in Washington means living generously 
and respectably and leaves no margin for luxury or ostentation. 


Two members of the New York State Senate recently said that 
they had been introducing bills of whose contents they had no 
knowledge. This explanation may account for the introduction 
of some of the preposterous measures which readers of state 
legislative affairs frequently come across. Nota few of these 
bills could be classed with those hit by Mr. Bright in a story 
once told by him in the Commons: ‘‘I recollect a little time 
ago,’’ he said, ‘‘a gentleman writing about the serious things 
which had happened in his time, and he said among other things, 
that there was a man down in the same county,—and the man 
was not a Cabinet Minister, he was only a mountebank,—and he 
set up a stall and offered to the country people to sell them pills 
that were very good against earthquakes.”’ 

Why should an International Maritime Conference be held, 
many inlanders inquire? The reasons are many. There is no 
international code of fog signals by which one vessel can know 
the course of another in her vicinity, and the collisions resulting 
are the most frequent causes of maritime disaster. There is no 
method of reporting, marking, and removing wrecks and ob- 


structions to navigation, no uniform system of night signals, 
of buoys, and of giving notice of approaching storms. The ves- 
sels of each nation pursue an independent course, and inevitably 
there is confusion when the representatives of different countries 
meet. It is to overcome these difficulties that the President of 
the United. States has invited representatives of the different 
nations to meet in Washington next October. 


The way of the trust is not always the way of peace. The 
great French copper syndicate whose growth has been watched 
for two years as an experiment in a combination undertaking to 
control the entire output of a commodity, has collapsed, 
When it was discovered that the company could not carry the 
production on hand, the Bank of France was appealed to. It 
gave assistance, but the strain was too heavy and the concern is 
bankrupt. The interference of the French government to save 
a private corporation is in striking contrast to the American 
plan: where, in spite of the paternal instincts which so many 
deplore, it is not conceivable that the coming failure of a private 
corporation of whatever magnitude would be interfered with. 


The last of the admirable series of studies in municipal his- 
tory which the Johns Hopkins people are issuing, is devoted to 
New Orleans. It contains a section suggestive to young men 
ambitious to make their municipal affairs cleaner and more use- 
ful ; the account of two young organizations, the object of one of 
which is municipal reform, of the other to secure men of integrity 
and ability to hold office. Neither of the societies admits to mem- 
bership candidates for office. The first in its four years of life has 
made an impression on the city council by securing an injunc- 
tion against it for misusing funds, and has secured the erasure 
from the poll-books of 12,000 names which had no business 
there. The second, a year ago, put up an independent ticket 
and elected it by staying four days at the polls, compelling 
honest casting and counting of votes. What is possible in New 
Orleans is possible in Ponkapog. 


Tribute upon tribute has followed the death of John Bright. 
In them there isa striking unanimity: he was a God-fearing 
man, true, honest, courageous. His great public services were 
the natural results of these principles, devoted with tireless 
energy to the good of his country. No stronger comment could 
be made on John Bright than to say that between his pro- 
fessed aims in public and his practice, there was entire har- 
mony. Two expressions of his, the one to his Birmingham 
friends, the other to the country on his retiring from the min- 
istry in 1880, because of the bombardment of Alexandria, show 
the character of his professed aims : 

“TI plead only thatI have been honest in the pursuit of public objects, 
without ambition for public preferment. Dignity and emoluments and all 
that office can give are valueless unless they are accompanied by the b-lief 
that they are held in consistency with one’s duty, and with the honest e- 
deavor to serve the people who have given me and shown me so much of 
their trust.” 

“For forty years I have told my countrymen that morals were the (rue 
basis of politics. I have denounced war, and I should have been false to my 
principles had I become a party to a war which was begun without ue- 
cessity.”’ 


There have been many impressive movements of population 
in the history of the United States: the rush for California in 
’49, the exodus of negroes from the South, the various migra- 
tions of the Mormons, particularly their change from Iowa to 
Utah, the moving of towns in a night in the gold and petroleum 
regions at the news of a new discovery; but for novelty, size, 
and picturesqueness nothing has ever equaled that which will 
take place in the new territory of Oklahoma about the time 
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this magazine reaches its readers. Ten thousand persons are 
arranged along its borders, waiting the opening, on April 22d, of 
the 23,000,000 acres. Their flight into the interior at the ap- 
pointed time, their conflicting claims, the experiences which 
are sure to result from the struggle for place in a new unsettled 
country, will be rich in incident, but not, we hope, in serious 
disturbances. 


A remarkable example of great natural power, increased by 
ceaseless application, was that of John Ericsson, the Swedish 
inventor. So precocious was he that at the age of twelve years 
he was employed in the corps of Swedish mechanical engineers, 
and through his long life he was a leader in his chosen field. 
Yet he never made natural wit an excuse for neglecting toil. 
Up to his death in March, at the age of 86, he worked regularly 
twelve hours a day. Captain Ericsson, however, gave no time 
or force to society, and exercised regularly morning and night. 
His life confirms what a study of biography shows, that the 
failure of the infant prodigy is caused by the same thing as the 
failure of commoner intellects: neglect of hard work. 


Hard and continuous work probably does not shorten the life 
of any person of regular habits if it is confined to a single line. 
It is when it is combined with the friction of outside duties and 
responsibilities that it breaks the health. The case of Miss Mary 
Booth is to the point. For twenty-two years she was the editor of 
Harper's Bazar, and for twenty years she did not take a vaca- 
tion. Combined with this steady work was the wear of a prom- 
inent and active social life. When Miss Booth died in March, she 
was nearly fifty-eight years old, a year older than Louisa 
Alcott, whose death occurred just a year ago. The early death 
of neither woman can be attributed to professional work alone, 
but the combination with it of social and domestic duties and 
responsibilities. 


The lines of important book-making showing the largest per 
cent of increase in 1888 over 1887 are theology and political and 
social science. In the former the works increased 60 per cent, 
in the latter 36. The reasons are obvious. The publication of 
“Robert Elsmere’ and “John Ward, Preacher,’’ not only stir- 
red the serious-minded to unwonted energy, but made theo- 
logical discussion an actual fad in some parts of the country. 
The character of the presidential campaign caused the increase 
in the second class. Discussion was the chief weapon and the 
publishers took advantage of the interest. A few books, a very 
few, have been published which have been the growth of years 
of study—such were Shedd’s ‘‘Dogmatic Theology” and 
Bryce’s ‘‘ American Commonwealth.”” The far greater number 
have been compilations, new editions of standard works, series 
of old favorites in new combinations, and illustrated books. 


It is stated, on good authority, that a clergyman recently lost 
acall toan excellent position because in his trial sermon he 
mispronounced one word. When we recall the fetich made of 
Pronunciation in some communities, the incident is entirely 
credible. Persons who measure their fellows by a mispronun- 
ciation, give excellent proof of their own mental insignificance. 
Correct pronunciation is an elegant accomplishment ; it is noth- 
ing more. One great weakness, however, characterizes nearly 
all devotees of this fine art: it is their disregard of the subtile 
shades of vowel sounds to which Prof. Cumnock called our at- 
tention in the last issue of this magazine. 


There are many persons who look at familiarity with foreign 
languages simply as an accomplishment or of value only to 
Scholars, yet their practical utility isenormous. In public life 
foreign appointments demand men who can speak the language 
of the country, or at least its official language, and the appoint- 
ments made, as notably this spring, are measured largely by 


whether the candidate possesses this power or not. One of the 
United States Consuls of the Philippine Islands, says in his 
last report, ‘‘Those American business men who desire to ex- 
tend their trade to this particular part of the world should un- 
derstand at the outset that a knowledge of Spanish is indis- 
pensable, and that they will greatly advance their interests 
here if they conduct their correspondence in that language.’’ 
In cities and towns near which communities of foreigners 
live, persons speaking that particular language are in de- 
mand for business purposes. In fact a working knowledge of 
one or two foreign languages greatly increases a person’s busi- 
ness and political value. 


Helen Keller, the remarkable blind and deaf pupil in the 
Massachusetts School for the Blind, is made the subject of some 
seventy pages in the last official report. The child’s intelli- 
gence was reached through the sense of touch. The results are 
marvelous. Though only eight years and a few months old, her 
vocabulary is claimed to include 3,000 words. Her observation is 
incessant and accurate; recently after climbing Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment she announced that there were 292 steps—only two wrong. 
Her memory is almost faultless. Last June she was introduced 
to a Greek student. His name was spelled to her once. Three 
months later she asked where Mr. F-r-a-n-c-i-s D-e-m-e-t-r-i-o-s. 
K-a-l-o-p-o-t-h-a-k-e-s was. Her linguistic power is great, and 
letters are printed in which she uses words from four languages. 
besides her own. Ofcourse the little girl is unusually bright, 
nevertheless these facts are a wonderful comment on the ad- 
vance in methods of teaching the blind and deaf. 


The industrial training agitation has resulted in several mag- 
nificent beneficences for the benefit of boys. Mr. A. J. Drexel, 
of Philadelphia, has given a new color to the subject by found- 
ing near Philadelphia an Industrial School for Girls. This is 
recognition of one of the most important phases of the subject. 
Skill in the peculiarly feminine employments of sewing, house- 
keeping, cooking, and home making, cannot be “ picked up.’’ 
They are trades, dignified and honorable and upon the deftness, 
intelligence, and sympathy with which they are done must de- 
pend in great degree the happiness and influence of home. Such 
a school as Mr. Drexel’s will make as wide and deep an impres- 
sion on society as his townsman Mr. Williamson's great school 
for boys and it will call public attention for the first time toa 
new form of philanthropy. 

A discussion started by the London journals has been taken 
up by a leading weekly of New York: is our city growing bet- 
ter? At both points an almost unanimous answer has been 
given: decidedly better. Pessimism over the condition of the 
world is not justified by facts. We know more of the evil, feel 
it more, work harder to relieve it, and so arguing from our per- 
sonal experience conclude sometimes that things must be worse. 
But statistics show that the prodigious efforts of the time have 
reduced misery, crime, aud temptation and have vastly enlarged 
the measures for preventing evil and poverty and relieving their 
effects. 

In connection with Mrs. Campbell’s article on ‘‘The Child 
and the Community,’’ in the present impression, the figures 
quoted by Mr. Brace, secretary, of the Children’s Aid Society of 
New York, in the above discussion, will be interesting. The 
commitments of young girls for petit larceny have fallen from 
890 in 1860 to 223 in 1887 ; of boys from 3,253 in 1876 to 1,928 in 
1887 ; juvenile delinquents have decreased from 1,186 in 1876 to: 
531 in 1887 ; and in all classes of misdemeanors there is a similar 
falling off. This showing is the more remarkable when it is 
remembered that the population has been largely increased. 


What the late Richard Proctor did for astronomy, the Rev. J. 
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“4G. Wood has done for zodlogy. Constantly collecting informa- 
tion and observing new facts, he as diligently put his material 
into a popular form and gave it out in lectures, magazine arti- 
cles, and books. So entertaining did he make his researches 
that wherever he touched he was sure to arouse somebody to 
watching more closely the phenomena of animal life. Mr. 
Wood's death in March was a serious loss to lovers of natural 
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history. The readers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN will feel it particu. 
larly as they have found him very entertaining in the few months 
that he has appeared as one of our regular contributors. Mr, 
Wood, who was deeply interested in schemes for popular edu. 
cation, frequently expressed in his correspondence with us his 
interest in the C. L. S. C., and his wish that he had known of 
it when in this country a few years ago on his lecture tour. 
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“ZOOLOGY.” 

P. 183. ‘‘ Coat of Mail.’ A defensive covering used for pro- 
tection in time of battle. It has been worn since the earliest 
times, complete panoplies being described in the Old Testament. 
(See 1 Sam., XVII.) 

P. 184. ‘‘Cervical.”” Pertaining to the neck. 

“‘Cuvier.”” See C. Z S. C. Noles in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for 
February. 

P. 185. ‘‘W. T. Hornaday.”’ (1854——.) An American 
naturalist. During the years 1874-79 he visited different parts 
of the United States, the West Indies, South America, and ended 
by making atrip around the world by way of Europe, Egypt, 
India, and the East Indies, for the purpose of gathering speci- 
mens of natural history for the Ward Museum in Rochester, 
N. Y. In 1880 he founded the National Society of American 
Taxidermists, and in 1882 was appointed chief taxidermist to the 
National Museum in Washington. He has made a specialty of 
mounting animals, and noted examples of orang-outangs and 
American bison, both collected and mounted by him, areshown 
in the museums of Washington and New York. He is the 
author of several books, among which are ‘‘ Canoe and Rifle on 
the Orinoco,’”’ ‘‘Two Years in the Jungle,’’ and ‘“‘ The Buffalo 
Hunt.”’ 

P. 190. ‘‘Gopher.’’ This is also the common name of a very 
different animal from the one described in the text-book, being 
the large land tortoise of the Southern States, the Testudo poly- 
phemus. ‘‘On account of this confusion of names it is necessary 
to ascertain the region of country of a speaker or writer before 
it can be known whether a mammal or a reptile is referred to.’ 

P. 193. ‘‘Lewis H. Morgan.’’ (1818-1881.) An American 
anthropologist, whose reputation rests chiefly upon his studies 
-of the American Indians. He has published several scientific 
accounts of the different tribes. Besides these books he has also 
written one on ‘‘The American Beaver.’’ 

P. 195. ‘‘Plantigrade.’’ The word is derived from two Latin 
words, planta, the sole of the foot, and gradi, to walk. 

P. 200. ‘Alar.’ ‘‘ Pertaining to wings.”’ 

P. 201. ‘‘Humerus.’’ The bone of the arm reaching from 
the shoulder to the elbow.—Of the two bones between the elbow 
and the wrist, the one on the outer side, or side of the thumb, is 
called the ‘‘ radius,’’ and the inner one, the “‘ulna.’’ (See plate 

-on page 284 of the text-book.) 

P. 203. ‘‘Ambergris.’’ This secretion which is frequently 
found floating upon the waters of warm climates, is highly 
valued as a perfume. Those persons whose business it is to 
seek it, are most successful in obtaining it from the whales that 
appear torpid and sick, and from this fact it would appear to be 
the product of disease. The largest piece ever found, weighed 
182 pounds. When pricked with a hot needle it emits a fragrant 
smell, and on being heated melts like wax. It is also of the 
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consistency of wax, and in color varies, being white, gray, yel- 
low, and black, and often mottled like marble. 

P. 205. ‘‘The flippers of the manatee are very movable, and 
are, not only in respect of skeletal condition, the counterpart of 
the human hands, but in their uses as well. They do not pre- 
sent externally any likeness to the hand, but such need as the 
manatee has of hands these flippers serve. They have at least 
given its name (from manus, the hand), and, if the theory be 
true, helped to deceive the sailors of ancient days into the belief 
that the sea was really peopled. . . That it is the prototype 
of the ravishing siren of legend is hard to have to believe, how- 
ever, and the myth destroyers ought really to seek further for 
the original of the seductive songstress.’"—Scientific American 
for November 3, 1888, an article on ‘“‘ The Florida Manatee.”’ 

P. 229. ‘‘Femur.’’ The thigh bone. 

“*Scapula.’’ The shoulder blade. 

P. 230. ‘‘The single exception”’ in the ‘‘ox family” which 
does not have persistent horns is the prong-horn described on 
page 238 of the text-book. 

P. 259. ‘‘Livingstone,’? David. (1813-1873.) The Scotch 
missionary who became distinguished as an explorer of Africa, 
in which country he had labored and traveled for sixteen years, 
when he returned to England in 1856. Two years later he went 
back to Africa and remained until 1864. After a visit of a few 
months at his home he set out again in 1865 for the third time 
for the Dark Continent, and died there in 1873. 

“‘Gerard,”? Jules. (1817-1864.) A French officer. In 1842 
he went to Africa and became distinguished as a hunter. He is 
said to have killed twenty-five lions. He published a book giving 
an account of these exploits, which he named ‘‘ The Lion Hunt.” 

P. 264. ‘‘Cerebral hemispheres.’’ ‘The brain, in popular 
speech. Correctly speaking, brain is a collective term denoting 
the cerebral hemispheres ; the cerebellum, or little brain ; and 
the medulla oblongata, or the upper part of the spinal cord. 

P. 268. ‘‘Hyoidean.” Having the form of anarch. The 
hyoid bone is a small bone at the base of the tongue in the form 
of a movable arch. 

P. 278. ‘‘Dr. Prichard,’”? James Cowles. (1785-1848.) An 
English ethnologist and physiologist. Among his many books 
are ‘‘ Researches into the Physical History of Man,” and ‘ The 
Natural History of Man.” 

P. 281. The skins of the animals are “‘ poisoned,’’ with some 
preserving preparation, which prevents the attack of insects and 
also keeps the skin soft. In applying this poison, gloves should 
be worn, and great care used. 

P. 283. ‘‘ Alcohol 80° proof.’ ‘‘ Formerly a very rude mode 
of ascertaining the strength of spirits was called the proof; the 
spirit was poured on gunpowder and inflamed. If at the end of 
the combustion, the gunpowder took fire, the spirit was said to 
be above proof.”’— Webster's Dictionary. 


IN “THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 


PHYSICAL CULTURE IN ANCIENT GREECE. 
1. ‘‘Montaigne,’’ Michel Eyquem (Mon-tane, a-kon). (1533- 
1592.) A renowned French philosopherand author. His father 
placed him under the instruction of masters who conversed with 
him only in Latin. He finished his law studies at the age of 
hirteen, and at the age of twenty-one was made a judge at Bor- 


deaux. His ‘‘ Essays,’’ written on ‘‘every random topic”’ that 
came into his head, exerted a great influence on the opinions and 
the taste of Europe. They have been translated into all lan- 
guages, and, according to Hallam, made “‘in several respects, a0 
epoch in literature.” 


2. “Locke,” John. (1632-1704.) An English philosopher 
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and philanthropist. The Earl of Shaftesbury was his strong 
friend, and while the former remained in favor with the king, 
locke held important offices under him. At the time of the 
founding of the new county of Clarendon in North Carolina, the 
work of preparing a frame of government was assigned to 
Shaftesbury, to whom, with seven others, the province had been 
given. He gave the task into the hands of Locke, who drew up 
his Grand Model called the ‘‘ Fundamental Constitutions,’ 
containing one hundred twenty articles, and which was but the 
beginning of the ‘‘imperial scheme’”’ for the government of a 
few colonists ‘‘ who lived on venison and potatoes, and paid their 
debts with tobacco.’”? No more striking evidence of the incon- 
sistencies sometimes presented by great philosophical minds 
can be shown than this. The great literary work which estab- 
lished Locke’s fame was his ‘‘Essay on the Human Under- 
standing.’’ 

3. ‘City of the Violet Crown.’’ The origin of this name for 
Athens is found in Pindar. ‘‘It probably has reference to the 
situation of Athens in the central plain of Attica, surrounded by 
hills or lofty mountains on every side but the south—where it is 
open to the sea—and to the gorgeous rosy and purple tints‘in 
which they are bathed by the rising and setting sun.” 

4. ‘‘Ober-Ammergau.’’ A village in Upper Bavaria, cele- 
brated for giving every ten years a performance representing 
the passion and death of Christ. This custom originated in a 
vow taken by the inhabitants in 1633 to give the Miracle Play 
decennially if they should escape from the plague then raging 
around them—a vow which they have never broken. When 
these plays were suppressed elsewhere in Germany the plead- 
ings of a deputation of peasants with Maximilian Joseph of 
Bavaria prevailed, and they alone were allowed to continue their 
play, which they regard as a means of instruction to the people. 
There are about five hundred characters in the representation, 
all of whom are villagers of Ober-Ammergau. The perform- 
ance is repeated for twelve consecutive Sundays in the summer 
season. The time required by the play is eight hours, but it is 
divided into two sessions. ‘‘The personator of the Saviour 
seems to regard the performance of his part as an act of religious 
worship ; and the other important actors are said to be selected 
for their holy life, and to be consecrated. to their work with 
prayer.”’ Preparations are now being made for the next pres- 
entation of the play to be given in 1890. The text and the 
music are being revised. 

“Holy Week.’’ The last week of Lent immediately before 
Easter Sunday. 

5. “‘ Dr. L. Grasberger, of the High School at Wiirzburg, Ger- 
many, is the author of the valuable work in two parts (unfin- 
ished) ‘‘ Education and Instruction in Classical Antiquity, with 
special reference to Present Needs”’: 1864. The two parts com- 
pleted embrace the best account of Physical Education among 
the Greeks and Romans. 

“Dr. Julius Bintz’s ‘‘Gymnastics of the Greeks’ (with 18 wood 
cuts, Gutersloh, Germany, 1878) is a thoroughly delightful es- 
say on the subject, crammed with quotations, illustrative passages 
from Homer and the poets, and opinions and sayings of the phi- 
losophers. The style is unusually light and graceful fora German 
book, and the essay deserves to be translated into English. 

“Dr. O. H. Jaeger’s ‘‘Gymuastics of the Greeks” (Stuttgart, 
1881), is a rather singular work, written for a purpose, in a style 
hard to understand, yet containing much that is interesting. It 
is the extended form of an essay that gained a prize at 
Tiibingen in 1848.—/. A. Harrison. 

6. ‘‘Galen,’*Claudius. (131-210?.) A Greek physician and 
Philosopher. 

7. ‘‘Vespasian,”’ Titus Flavius. (9-79.) Emperor of Rome, 


THE ARCHASOLOGIST IN GREECE. 
Pronunciation of architectural terms used. Ab/a-cus. Pi- 
las’ter. Sty’lo-bate. En-tab’la-ture. Ar’chi(ki)-trave. Met’o- 
pe. Tri’glyph. Cel’(sel)-la. En/ta-sis. Vo-liite.’ 


1. “ Clere’-story.”” An upper story, or row of windows, in 
the tower of a church, or high up in any other building. 

2. “In the great temple at Olympia, however, while the 
building is of stone, the sculptures are wholly of marble.”’— 
Russell Sturgis. 

3. ‘‘The Choragic Monument of Lysicrates.”’ ‘‘One of the 
most graceful monuments of this period still extant, vulgarly 
called at Athens the Lantern of Demosthenes. It was dedicated 
by Lysicrates in B. C. 335, as we learn from an inscription on 
the architrave, in commemoration of a victory gained by the 
chorus of Lysicrates in the dramatic contests. It is a small cir- 
cular building on a square basement of white marble, and cov- 
ered by acupola, supported by six Corinthian columns; the 
summit of the cupola was formerly crowned by the tripod which 
Lysicrates had gained as the prize.’’ — Smith’s ‘‘ History of 
Greece.”’ 


SUNDAY READINGS. 

1. ‘‘Raphael.’’ See C. Z. S. C. Notes in the April issue of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

2. ‘‘Domenichino”’ (do-men-e ké’n6), Zampieri. (1581-1641.) 
An Italian painter. 

3. ‘Dr. Chalmers,’? Thomas. (1780-1847.) A renowned 
Scotch clergyman and author, the most celebrated pulpit orator 
of his day, in Scotland, if not in Great Britain. 

4. ‘‘Fra Bartolomeo.’ (1469-1517.) An Italian painter 
whose real name was Baccio della Porta. His great merit con- 
sists in the distribution of light and shadow. 

5. ‘‘Hippolito de Medici.’’ (med/i-chee.) (1511-1535.) An 
Italian cardinal. His immense revenue enabled him to main- 
tain a court more splendid than that of any Italian potentate. 
He was poisoned by a domestic.——The Medici family was one 
of the most distinguished in all Italian history. Taking its rise 
in a most successful commercial family, great wealth soon led to 
great power, and, with banks established in all leading cities of 
the world, a political importance was gained which made its 
leaders the real rulers of Florence. Among their descendants 
were Catharine de Medici, queen of France, two popes, and a 
long line of grand dukes,and dukes..—For note on Titian, see 
Cc. L.S. C. Notes, in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for January. 

6. ‘‘Salvator Rosa.’”’ (1615-1673.) AnlItalian painter. When 
a young man he passed much time in the company of banditti 
who lived in the, wilds of Calabria, in order to gain a knowledge 
which would be useful to him in his art. Besides his celebrity 
as a painter, he was widely known asa poet, musician, and actor. 

7. ‘*Poussin.’’ There were two artists of this name: (1) 
Nicolas. (1593-1665.) A Ftench painter. His fame was such 
that Louis XIII. invited him to France, aud made him his first 
painter-in ordinary, with a pension, and lodged him in the Tuil- 
eries. But the jealousy of rival artists soon rendered his life un- 
endurable there and he went to Rome, where he lived absorbed 
in his art.—(2) Gasper. (1613-1675.) He was a brother-in- 
law of the preceding, his own name being Dughet; but after his 
sister married Nicolas Poussin, who was his instructor in 
art, ‘he was legally adopted by Nicolas, and took his name. He 
became renowned in landscape painting and in ideal pictures. 

8. ‘‘ Andrea del Sarto.’’ (1488-1530.) An Italian painter. 

g. ‘‘Michael Angelo.” (1475-1563.) An eminent Italian 
painter, sculptor, and architect. It is said that the astrologers 
predicted that he would excel in all the arts which delighted the 
sense. He was one of the leading architects of St. Peter’s at 
Rome. Besides his other remarkable gifts he was possessed of 
poetical talent of no mean order. 

10. ‘‘Thorwaldsen,”’ Bertel. (1770-1844.) A Danish sculp- 
tor. ‘‘Asa sculptor of bas relief, he surpassed any of his con- 
temporaries.”’ : 

11. ‘‘ Mais le déjetiner est servi.” But breakfast is ready. 

12. ‘‘T. Erskine.”” (?—— 1870.) A distinguished Scottish 
Biblical scholar, and member of the bar. He was the author of 
several religious works. 
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ODD FISHES. 

1. ‘‘Kingsley,” Charles. (1819-1875.) An English clergy- 
man, poet, novelist, and essayist. Among his novels perhaps 
the best known are ‘Alton Locke,” ‘‘ Westward Ho,” and 
‘* Hypatia.”” 

2. ‘‘Sir Emerson Tennent.” (1804-1869.) A British traveler 
and statesman. Underthe name of Emerson, his original name, 
he published ‘‘ Travels in Greece,” ‘‘ Letters from the A%gean,” 
and ‘A History of Modern Greece.” 

3. ‘Baron Munchausen,”’ Hieronymus Karl Friedrich. (1720- 
1797.) A German officer of wide notoriety for extravagant boast- 
ing. He served in his younger days as a cavalry officer in Rus- 
sia fighting against the Turks, and ever after took great delight 
in telling of the wonderful adventures he passed through there. 
These stories, repeated in all parts of the country, formed a great 
fund of amusement, and gained for their author the name of be- 
ing one of the greatest liars who ever lived. Several editions 
of the compiled stories have been published. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF RAILROADS. 

1. ‘‘ Mozart,” Johann Chrysostom Wolfgang Amadeus. (1756- 
1791.) A renowned German musician. From his infancy his 
fine musical organization was manifest. At the age of four years 
he played upon the harpsichord, and at six he began composing. 
His fame grew to be such that the king of Prussia offered him 
3,000 crowns to induce him to settle in Berlin, but he would not 
leave the service of the Emperor Joseph of Germany. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

1. The avowed purpose of this road was to afford a means of 
transporting emigrants, mails, and troops, and its constitution- 
ality was defended upon the ground of the power of Congress to 
provide for the common defense, to establish post roads, and to 
pass laws proper and necessary for carrying into execution its 
other powers.” —Franklin H. Giddings. 

2. “‘Rider.” An addition made to any written document after 
its completion, and attached to the original ; especially an addi- 
tional clause to a Parliamentary or Congressional bill. 

3. “‘ This great work was completed in 1825 through the un- 
tiring efforts of De Witt Clinton. So far from throwing a heavy 
burden of taxation on remote parts of the state, as its opponents 
had feared, it so fostered the growth of cities along its route that 
taxation elsewhere in the commonwealth was reduced. In 1833 
the increase of business had so exceeded public expectation that 
the Legislature authorized the construction of a new set of locks. 
Two years later am enlargement was authorized and under this 
and subsequent acts the work of erilargement was continued till 
1862. Meanwhile eight other important state canals were com- 
pleted. Six years ago, largely through the efforts of Horatio Sey- 
mour, who, thorough going Democrat as he was, was the life-long 
friend of the public works of his own state, a constitutional amend- 
ment was adopted abolishing tolls and throwing the entire cost 
of maintaining the canals directly upon the state. They are un- 
der the management of asuperintendent of public works. The 
average tonnage for the three years 1884, 1885, 1886, was 5,011 751 ; 
for 1887, 5,553,805, and the ordinary repairs and operating ex- 
penses in the latter year amounted to $738,707.77.",—Franklin 
H.. Giddings. 

4. ‘“‘A canal convention met at Harrisburg in August 1825 
and passed resolutions in favor of a state canal from the Susque- 
hanna to the Ohio River and thence to Lake Erie. Early in the 
following year the Legislature authorized the undertaking and 
appropriated $300,000, Further appropriations for this and sim- 
ilar works followed in rapid succession until, in 1835 the state 
had borrowed and expended for internal improvements $19,332, 
967.64. Matthew Carey boasted that no nation ancient or mod- 
ern had ever expended so much money on such vast improve- 
ments in the same space of time. But by 1840 the state was on 
the verge of bankruptcy and an agitation for the sale of the pub- 
lic works began. This was finally effected in 1858. They had 
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by this time cost the state nearly $80,000,000 ; they were sold on 
easy terms for $11,000,000 and the state was left to contend with 
a debt of $38,000,000.—Franklin H. Giddings. 

5. ‘‘ Wealth of Nations.’’ A work on political economy writ- 
ten by Adam Smith (1723-1790), a Scotch philosopher. The whole 
title of the work is ‘‘An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of 
the Wealth of Nations.”’ 

6. ‘‘ Professor Sidgwick,’? Henry, (1823-———.) An English 
philosopher and author ; one of the founders of Newnham Col- 
lege for girls, at Cambridge, England. 

7. ‘‘Log roll.” In matters of legislative action it means, to 
help another to carry through his scheme, in the expectation of 
receiving consideration from him. 

8. The almost utter neglect in this country of a public respon- 
sibility of the first magnitude has brought upon us the well de- 
served rebuke of the German publicist, Dr. Von Holst, who says, 
in his ‘Constitutional Law of the United States,”’ ‘‘ With absolute- 
ly criminal laxness all energetic measures to prevent the forest 
fires, caused by carelessness, which annually destroy millions of 
property, are still neglected. And although deforesting has al- 
ready become a public calamity and a danger of terrible magni- 
tude, nothing has yet been done to prevent it except offering 
rewards of different kinds for tree planting. Neither the Un'ted 
States, nor the states therefore have taken any especial care of 
natural products.’’—Franklin H. Giddings. 


ASTRONOMICAL’ NOTES FOR MAY, 1889. 

THE Sun.—Is still moving northward, having increased its 
northerly declination during the month 6° 52’. The length of 
the day has also increased fifty-four minutes. Rises on the ist, 
11th, and 21st at 4:59, 4:47, and 4:39 a. m., respectively, and sets 
on the corresponding days at 6:56, 7:06, and 7:15 p. m. 

THE Moon.—Phases for the month: First quarter on the 8th, 
at 1:34 a. m.; full on the r5th, at 1:34 a. m.; last quarter on the 
2tst, at 4:45 p. m.; new on the 29th, at 12:11 p. m.; sets on the 
Ist, at 8:31 p. m.; sets on the 11th, at 3:02 a. m.; rises on the 
21st, at 12:46a.m. Is nearest the earth on the 16th, at 1:42 a. 
m.; is farthest from the earth on the 3d, at 3:24 p. m., and again 
on the 31st, at 12:54 a. m. 

MERCcURY.—Is an evening star, setting on the ist, 11th, and 
21st, at 7:31, 8:36, and 9:08 p. m., respectively ; has a direct mo- 
tion of 45° 43’ 16’’; on the Ist, at 3:00 p. m., is nearest the sun ; 
and on the same day reaches its greatest brilliancy ; on the 5th, 
about midnight, is 1° 09’ north of Mars; on the 24th, at 2:00 
p m., is at its greatest eastern elongation (22° 49’) and can be 
seen with the naked eye for a few evenings before and after this 
date near the western horizon. On the jist, at 11:04 a. m., i 
1° 53’ north of the moon. Diameter on the Ist, 5’’.2; on the 
3Ist, 9/7.4. 

VENus.—Is a morning star, rising on the rst, 11th, and 21st, at 
4:38, 3:56, and 3:21 a. m., respectively ; from the 1st to the 1gth 
has a retrograde motion of 5° 33’ 35’’; from the 1gth to the end 
of the month a direct motion of 2° 51’ 20.’ On the 2oth, at 
7:00 a. m., is stationary; on the 22d, at 5:00 p. m., crosses the 
ecliptic going south ; on the 26th, at 10:22 a. m., is 4° 29’ north 
ofthe moon. Diameter decreases from 59’’.6 on the Ist, to 
42’’.2 on the 3Ist. 

Mars.—On the 5th, at midnight, is 1° 09’ south of Mercury ; on 
the 12th, at 2:00 p. m., is 2°02’ north of Neptune; on the 29th, 
at II:00 p. m., is 3° 03’ north of the moon. On the Ist, rises at 
5:40 a. m., and sets at 7:56 p.m. ; on the rith, rises at 5:23 a. m, 
and sets at 7:53 p. m.; on the 21st, rises at 5:07 a. m, and sets 
at 7:49p.m. Has a direct motion of 23° 46’ 50 ’’ Diameter, 4.’” 

JUPITER.—Has a retrograde motion of 2° 15’ 42’’ ; on April 30, 
rises at 11:22 p. m., and sets on the Ist, at 8:34 a. m.; on the 
Ioth, rises at 10:43 p. m., and sets on the 11th, at 7:53 a. m. ; on 
the 20th, rises at 10:00 p. m., and sets on the 21st, at 7:10 a. m. 
On the 17th, at 10:00 p. m., is 15’ south of the moon. Diameter 
increases from 40/’. 6 on the Ist to 43/’. 8 on the 31st. 

SATURN —Has a direct motion of 1° 42’ 18’’; rises on the Ist, 
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at 11:21 a. m., and sets on the 2nd at 1:29 a. m.; rises on the 11th 
at 10:45 a. m., and sets on the 12th, at 12:51 a. m.; rises on the 
gist, at 10:08 a, m., and sets on the 22nd, at 12:14 a.m. On the 
3rd, at 9:00 p. m., is 90° east of the sun ; on the 7th, at 5:00 p.m., 
is 1° 28’ south of the moon.. Diameter decreases from 17’’. 2 on 
the 1st to 16’”. 4 on the 31st. 

URANuS.—On the 12th, at 12:05 p. m., is 4°51’ south of the 
moon ; has a direct motion of'52’ 09.’ Rises on the Ist, at 4:54 
p.m., and sets on the 2nd at 4:06 a. m. ; rises on the 11th, at 4:12 
p. m., and sets on the 12th, at 3:26 a.m.; rises on the 21st, at 
3:32 p. m., and sets on the 22nd, at 2:46a.m. Diameter 37.8. 

NEPTUNE.—Has a direct motion of 1° 13’ 43.’ On the Ist, 


rises at 6:12 a. m., and sets at 8:26 p. m.; on the 11th, rises at 
5:34 a. m., and sets at 7:48 p. m.; on the 2ist, rises at 4:55 a.m., 
and sets at 7:09 p. m. On the Ist, at 2:30p. m., is 1’54’’ north 
of the moon ; on the same day, at 2:00 p. m., is 2°02’ south of 
Mars ; on the 22nd, at 10:00 p. m., is in conjunction with the sun : 
that is, Neptune, Sun, and Earth are in line in the order named ; 
on the 28th, at 10:54 p. m., is 1°49’ north of the moon. Diame- 
ter, 2/7.5. 

OccuLTATIONS (Moon).—On the 7th, 87 Canéri, from 8:52 to 
9:15 p. m.; on the oth, 37 Leonis, from 12:30 to 1:21 a. m.; on the 
30th, Zeta Tauri, from 7:10 to 8:06 p.m.; on the 31st, Wu Gemi- 
norum, from 4:23 to 4:42 p.m. (All Washington Mean Time.) 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


STEELE’S “ POPULAR ZOOLOGY.” 
. Q. Into how many orders is the class Mammalia divided? A. Four- 
teen. 

2. Q. What peculiar position is held by the monotremes? A. They form 
aconnecting link between birds and animals, 

3. Q. What animal of this order stands lowest in the series of mammals? 
A. The duckbill. 

4. Q. To what country do all except two genera of the marsupials be- 
long? A. To Australia and adjacent islands. 

5. Q. What two genera are chosen as representatives of this order in the 
text-book? A. The opossum and the kangaroo. 

6. Q. Inthe ascending scale what is the third order of mammals? A. 
The Edentata. 

7. Q. What are the characteristics of the edentates? A. The teeth 
when present are poorly developed, the claws remarkably strong, and the 
body protected by unusual dermal outgrowths. 

8. Q. From what did the armadillo take its name? A. From the Span- 
ish word meaning “ coat of mail.” 

g. Q. What did Cuvier say regarding the sloth family? A. ‘Nature 
seems to have amused herself in producing something imperfect and gro- 
tesque.’’ 

to. Q. What teeth are lacking in the rodents? A. The canine teeth. 

u. Q. What dental peculiarity distinguishes the hares? A. Behind the 
chisel-like upper incisors there are two small teeth. 

12, Q. What mistaken idea regarding the porcupine is common? A. 
That it can throw its quills. 

13. Q. Mention other genera belonging to the order Rodentia? A. Mice, 
tats, beavers, and squirrels. 

14%. Q. Describe the teeth of the order Insectivora? A. They are studded 
with points for crushing the hard integuments of their prey. 

15. Q. Of what genus of this order is it especially said that it is not found 
inAmerica? A. The hedgehog. 

16. Q. What peculiarity marks the furofthe mole? A. The hairs are 
inserted vertically so as to lie smoothly in any direction. 

17. Q. What marked change of structure makes of the bata true flying 
mammal? A. The prolongation of the arms and fingers to sustain a thin 
membrane used as a wing. 

18. Q. Whatare the cetaceans? A. Swimming carnivorous mammals, 
destitute of hair. 

19. Q. According to what isthe classification of the cetaceans into fam- 
ilies made? A. The disposition of the teeth. 

20. Q. What genera are included in the family of dolphins (Delphinidaz) ? 
A. The beluga, narwhal, porpoises, and dolphins. 

21. Q. What are the number and the length of the slabs of whalebone 
found instead of teeth in the upper jaw ofthe “right whale”? A. There 
are often as many as three hundred on each side, and the longest sometimes 
measure ten feet. 

22. Q. To what is the thick, non-conducting coating of fat, called the blub- 
ber, adapted? A. It enables the whale to withstand the tremendous press- 
ure of water, and protects it from the freezing cold. 

23. Q. Tocontain what two genera was it necessary in the classification 
of mammals to introduce the order Sirenia? A. The manatee and the du- 
gong. 

4. Q. What is the only representative of the order Proboscidea? A. The 
elephant. 

25. Q. What is the distinguishing feature of the extensive order Ungu- 
lata? A. Thetoe nails form hoofs. 

%. Q. Howis this order subdivided? A. Into the perissodactyls, ani- 


ma!s having an odd number of toes, and the artiodactyls, those having an 
even number. 

27. Q. Whatisthe distinguishing characteristic of that group of the ar- 
tiodactyls known as the ruminants? A. The chewing of the cud, 

28. Q. Mention the leading animals belonging to the ruminants» 
A. The camel, deer, giraffe, ox, and antelope. 

29. Q. Towhat is the stomach of the ruminants adapted? A. Rapid 
grazing and remastication when the animals are in a place of security. 

30. Q. What animal of this order has an even number of toes on its fore 
feet and an odd number on its hind feet? A. The tapir. 

31. Q. What animal closely allied to the rhinoceros is spoken of as the 
cony in the Scriptures? A. The daman. 

32. Q. To what family do all(apparently) single-toed ungulates belong? 
A. The equus, or horse, family. 

33. Q. What fact defies all attempts to trace the origin of the horse 
family? A. It has become so diversified by domestication. 

34. Q. What animais represent the four-toed ungulates? A. The pec- 
cary, the hog, and the hippopotamus. 

35. Q. What purpose is served by the hump of thecamel? A. The 
gradual absorption of its fat enables the animal to go a long time without 
food. 

36. Q. Upon what basis is the deer family classified into genera? 
A. Upon the conformation ofthe antlers. 

37. Q. Whatis the peculiar distinction of the ox family? A. Shell-like 
horns covering bony cores. 

38. Q. In what peculiar respect does the prong horn differ from the other 
members of the antelope family? A. Its horns are deciduous. 

39. Q. How many varieties of the domestic sheep are known? A. Over 
forty. 

40. Q. What animals belong to the order Carnivora? A. All which are 
flesh eaters. 

41. Q. What anatomical peculiarities afford a basis for their classifica- 
tion? A. Those pertaining to the teeth and to the feet. 

42. Q. What animal is atypical example of the plantigrades? A. The 
bear. 

43. Q. What are the species belonging to the single American genus? 
A. The black, the grizzly, and the white, bear. 

44. Q. What are the typical characteristics of the weasel family? 
A. Fine fur, short legs, and slim, flexible bodies. 

45. Q. What animal is the best representative of thedog family? A. The 
wolf. 

46. Q. What adaptation enables the members of the cat family to keep 
their claws from becoming blunted from contact with the ground? A. The 
claws are retractile. 

47. Q. What is given as a probable reason for the impossibility of discov- 
ering the wild ancestors of the domestic dog andcat? A. That animals 
designed for domestication have inherent tendencies to variation, so that 
individuals may be more easily recognized. 

48. Q. What characteristics separate the order Quadrumana from the 
other mammalian orders? A. The opposable position of the inner digits 
and thumbs, flat nails, eye sockets surrounded by bone, and generally well 
developed cerebral hemispheres. 

49. Q. What is the highest known animal excepting man? A. The 
gorilla. 

50. Q. Looking back over the whole animal kingdom, after having 
reached its height, what is seen to be true of its members? A. That they 
are all thodifications of one creative thought, repeated with infinite 
variations. 





THE QUESTION TABLE. 


THE WORLD OF TO-DAY, 


JAPAN’S NEW CONSTITUTION, 
1. When was it announced to the people of Japan that a change of gov- 
ernment would take place ? 
2. What work necessary to the change was accomplished in the inter- 
vening years? 
3. When was the new Constitution promulgated? 
4. What pardons were granted in honor of the great event? 


5. On the days of celebration in Tokio what unprecedented honor was 
shown the Empress? 
6. In what place did the Emperor take the oath to maintain the Consti- 
tution ? 
7. According tothe new Consitution what powers are reserved to the 
Emperor? 
8. What are the rights and duties of his subjects? 
9. Of what two Houses is the Imperial Diet composed ? 
10. What are the provisions for election and organization of the two 
Houses ? 
11. How often and for what length of session is the Diet to meet? 
12, What salaries are paid to members of the Diet? 
13. What change is made in a judge’s tenure of office? 
14. What provision is made for amending the Constitution ? 
15. What date is fixed for the Constitution to go into effect and the first 
Diet to assemble? 
THE INTELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS. 
1. How do wasps carry out one of the first principles of military art? 
2. What insects are known to “‘ keep cows’’? 
3. How do naturalists explain the fact that ants from the same nest re- 
cognize one another after separation? 
4. How have bees been known to protect their hives against moths? 
5. How do humble-bees draw honey from flowers having a long corolla? 
6. How does a spider throw its web from tree to tree? 
7. Is the serpent wise, or what is the meaning of Matthew X. 16,? 
8. What proof of intelligence is given in the fact that fishes can be 
tamed? 
9. What birds will club together to repel a common enemy like the hawk, 
or to release an ensnared companion? 
10. What bird uses its powers of imitation in deceiving the sportsman 
and his dogs and in terrifying other birds? 
11. How does the squirrel provide against accident to its winter store of 
supplies? 
12, To what feint does the Egyptian ichneumon resort in order to secure 
poultry as its food? 
13. What does the expression ‘‘camel’s temper ”’ denote? 
14. How have horses on seeing themselves about to be beaten on the race 
course, been known to prevent their rivals from gaining the victory? 
15. What evidence of superior intelligence is given by apes over that of 
domestic dogs? 
LOUIS AGASSIZ. 
1. Of what country was Louis Agassiz a native? 
2. Where did he study the medical sciences? 
3. What was the object of the club organized by him at Munich, and called 
the Little Academy? 
4. What work of his published in his twenty-second year, placed him 
among the first ichthyologists of his day? 
5. What distinguished French naturalist befriended him during his two 
years.ot life in Paris? 
6. How many species of fishes are described in his ‘‘ Researches of Fossil 
Fishes”? 
7. What volumes contain the results of his study of glaciers? 
What was his two-fold object in coming to the United States in 1846 ? 
What induced him to make the United States his home? 
What professorship created.especially for him, did he accept in 1848? 
What position was offered him by the French Government in 1857? 
12, In what capacity was he connected with Cornell University? 
13. How did Agassiz regard the theory of organic development? 
14. What incidents in the life of Agassiz furnished subjects for poems by 
Lowell and Whittier? 
15. What marks the grave of Agassiz? 


GREEK ARCHAOLOGY. 
1. What are the oldest remains of masonry in Greece ? 
2. What were the remarkable features of decoration of the treasury of 
Atreus at Mycenz? > 
3. What is Homer’s evidence on the condition of art in his time? 
4. What does Homer mention as the work of the artists Tychius (Iliad 
vii., 222) and Icmalius (Odyssey xix., 60)? 


5- From what people did the Greeks obtain their manner of sculpture in 
low flat relief and in parallel horizontal bands? 
6. What was the ornamentation on that remarkable specimen of early 
sculpture, the chest of Cypselus? 
7. What does Patisanius (III., 17, 6) describe as the oldest example of 
sculpture in bronze which he has seen? . 
8. Ofsculpture executed in the manner of the above, what is the cnly 
example in existence ? 
9. What temple is the oldest existing example of the Attic- Doric order of 
architecture? 
10, What were the subjects of the painting done by Polygnotus on the 
wallsof the Lesche at Delphi? 
11. Who was the architect of the Parthenon ? 
12, The drawings of what French artist form an invaluable record of the 
sculptures of the Parthenon ? 
13. Who were the pioneers in the 17th century in the work of exploring 
the monuments of Greece ? 
14. Under whose direction were the sculptures of the Acropolis at Athens 
removed to England? 
15. The sculptured frieze of what Greek temple was rec vere and cb- 
tained for the British Museum, by the eminent Englishman C. R. 
Cockerell ? 


PRONUNCIATION TESTS,.—VIII. 

Beatrice after so many vagaries and (lergiversations felt now as if she 
would like to return to her own home, but she feared the vehement taunts of 
her vivacious and veracious brother as well as the wearisome /ruzhs of her 
vicar if she gave them a verbatim report of her unprecedented tour ; but swal- 
lowing her chagrin she asked the /elegraphist tosend her message. Next 
morning she started on a /orfoise-like train. The journey would have been 
very /edious but from the amusement she abstracted from the /é¢e-a /éte ofa 
viscount with his vis 2 vis, and the antics of his va/et, who said, ‘‘I won't,” 
when asked to perform certain /asks, as though he were wontto be un- 
courteous. She saw an interesting /adleau at the /able-d’hote: a young wise- 
acre of a theologue expounding his /enets to a vivago who as he /enaciously 
contested a point, answered him with a violent tirade. Beatrice had ¢~av- 
ersed many a weary mile and as she pulled the /apesitry of the car window 
aside, it was with pleasure that she could look /oward her own home and get 
a telescopic view ot it. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN FOR APRIL. 
THE SAMOAN ISLANDS. 


1. Hawaii, Tonga, and Samoa. 2. Between latitude 13° 30’ and 14° 30’S., 
and between longitude 168° and 170° W. 3. Bougainville, who visited them 
in 1768; from the skill of the natives in using their canoes. 4. About 
600,000. 5. About 56,000, although authorities differ. 6. The Malayo- 
Polynesian section of the Mongolian race. 7. Most of them are nominally 
Christians; there are schools. and a church in every village, and most of the 
adult population can read and write. 8. Coppra, the dried meat of the co- 
coanut, from which oil is made ; cotton in small quantities. 9. Since 1850. 
10. Pago-Pago, or Pango-Pango; in 1572 by a special arrangement between 
the native chiefs and Com. Meade who visited the group in that year. 
11. Malietoa Talavou (brother) and Malietoa Laupepa (son). 12, In 1869; 
for six years a predatory warfare was carried on, resulting in the paralyzing 
of trade and plantation industry. 13. A government was formed witha 
dual head. 14. In 1878 and 1879. 15. The Germans acknowledged Tama- 
sese as king, raised their flag over his, and practically declared war on 
Malietoa who appealed to the U.S. Consul for aid, reminding him of the 
treaty in which the United States promised to use its influence against for- 
eign aggressors. 16. For having overstepped the limits of his functions in 
declaring an American protectorate withcut authority from the United 
States Government. 17. A Tupuan chief of inferior rank who declared 
himself king of Atua in 1886; that their governments did not and never had 
recognized Tamasese as king. They further demanded the continued en- 
forcement of the convention, especially with regard to the neutral territory 
of Apua. 18. The Germans charged him with having broken his treaty. 
19. Mataafa. 20. Tamasese. 


THE COMMERCISL VALUE OF ANIMALS. 


1. Beavers, rabbits,and sheep. 2. Camel's hair. 3. From horse hair. 
4. From the tails of squirrels. 5. As non-conductors. 6; It comes from 
the Latin word for horn (cornu), as the Egyptians and Hebrews made musical 
instruments from horns. 7. Those of the elephant, and, according to some 
authorities, ofthe walrus, the hippopotamus and the narwhal, supply ivory; 
those of the alligator are used for jewelry. 8. Oysterandclam shells. 9 The 
skeleton. 10. Scraps ofthe hide, and the hoofsof animals. 11, An edible 
gelatine prepared from the air bladders of fishes. 12. Guano. 13. Of the in- 
testines ofsheep. 14. It holds the second place among industries, agricult- 
ure preceding it. 15. Musk, civet, castoreum, and ambergris. 16. They are 
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used in making a white pigment, and in medicine as an antacid, 17. Cod- 
liver oil. 18. About thirty-four and one half million dollars. 19. They use 
them for cross-lines in their optical instruments. 20. $184,000,000. 


MICHAEL FARADAY. 

1. At Stoke Newington, a suburb of London, September 22, 1791. 2. “In 
consideration of his faithful service no premium is given.’’ 3. He read many 
of the books he bound, made many electrical experiments, and occasionally 
attended evening lectures on natural philosophy. 4. He wrote to Sir H. 
Davy, sending the notes taken of four lectures. 5. 1813. Fifty-four years. 
6. The analysis of some caustic lime from Tuscany. 7. ‘‘ Amongst these records 
and events I here insert the date of one which, as a source of honor and hap- 
piness, far exceeds all the rest. We were married on June 12, 1821.” 8. The 
magnetization of light and diamagnetism. 9. Magneto-electric induction. 
10, The application to the animal frame of Faradic, or induction, electricity. 
Itis used for two purposes: to produce muscular contractions and to excite 
the nerves ofsensation. 11. From a variety of apparatuses called batteries, 
some magneto-electric, composed of a revolving magnet and coils of wire; 
others of a cell (giving a galvanic current) and coils. 12. Because an elon- 
gated diamagnetic body acted upon by a magnet sets across the lines of mag- 
netic force, while a paramagnetic body, like iron, sets parailel to the lines of 
force. 13. It furnishes dynamical evidence that-wherever magnetic force 
exists there is matter, small portions of which are rotating about axes paral- 
lel to the direction of that force. 14. 72. 15. August 25, 1867. 


REMAINS OF GREEK ART. 


1. Alcamenes. It was formerly ascribed to Polycletus. 2. That pre- 
served on Attic coins. 3. Castanets have been put into the hands. It is- 
supposed to represent Marsyas finding the flute which Athene threw away, 
and that he is in the act of appropriating it. The castanets hinder the true 
interpretation. 4. It was found in the Forum of Octavia at Tivoli, broken: 
into thirteen pieces. Itisnow in the Tribuneof the Uffizi Gallery at 
Florence. 5. Praxiteles. 6. Foundin 1820 by a Greek peasant on the 
island of Melos,in digging up the roots of a tree. Itisin the Louvre. 
7. The struggles of the Centaurs and Lapithe. It was removed from the 
temple of Apollo at Basse, near Phigalia, in Arcadia. 8. A collection of 
sculptures in the British Museum, taken from the Acropolis, mainly from 
the Parthenon. 9. The apoxyomenos, athlete using the strigil. 10. In 
1506, in the baths of Titus where Pliny said it was placed. 11. Michael 
Angelo. 12. Marsyas about to be flayed. The slave is supposed to be 
sharpening his knife to execute the command of Apollo. 13. It has long 
been called the Dying Gladiator but is more properly known asa Dying” 
Gaul or a Gaulish Herald. 14. The Niobe Group. 15. Sophocles, in the 
Lateran Museum ; A¢schines, of the Naples Museum; Menander, Poseidip- 
pus, Euripides, Demosthenes, and Phocion, of the Vatican; Pindar and 
Anacreon, of the Villa Borghese; Aristotle, of the Spada Palace; A%sop, of 
the Villa Albani; and Homer, of the Capitoline Museum, and several times- 
repeated in other galleries. 





TALK 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE. 

An excellent book in its make-up and plan is Mr. Chas, F, Richardson’s 
“American Poetry and Fiction.”’* The clear print, admirable divisions cf 
the subject, andsubheads make it an agreeable and easy task to find what is 
desired. Starting in the Puritan days when “‘ poets were neither born nor 
made,”’ the author by quotation, comparison, and discussion traces the de- 
velopment of verse-making until we have representative poets. The spirit 
and the drift of our poetry is frankly and adequately treated; and this liter- 
ary historian predicts that not by one singer will the song of this country be 
molded and that the future poetry will be catholic and local. A clear, critical, 
and just estimate ofthe work done in fiction from its first weak beginnings 
until the present time with its numerousrealists and romancers, completes 
one of the best of works on American literature. Mr. Edmund Gosse in 
the series of History of English Literature furnishes the third volume, ‘The 
Literature of the Eighteenth Century.” (1660-1780.) Asa specialist of this 
period he seems to have found the best that is in it and makes a mcst intel- 
ligent guide and critic for others. His opinions have the force of personal in- 
vestigation, and are well supported by extracts from the literature of this 
period. Prof. Hill gives readable, useful, and suggestive papers on “‘ Our 
English.”’} He emphasizes the value to the child who hears its mother- 
tongue spoken correctly, and he recognizes our miserable failures in teach- 
ing English in our public schools, The individual experience of teachers is 
well-put when he says that ‘“‘she whose talk is the life of the school room 
writes as ifshe were on her good behavior at a fureral,’’ and the quickest 
witted boy becomes “insufferably dreary the instant he puts pen to 
paper,” Until the last few years the result in colleges has been but little 
better. As an instructor of this branch in college he is pleased to note that 
English is taking its proper place. The author’s devices for good work in 
this department carry hints for others. A sprightly chapter'on the current 
English in newspapers and novels gives a variety of examples of the bad 
English foundin them. Asa remedy for this, he suggests, make the good 
English as clever as the bad, and it will be readin preference. The whole 
ground of ‘‘ English in the Pulpit,” is covered by thissentence: ‘ Englishin 
the pulpit is subject to the same rules as English out of the pulpit.” In his 
inspection of the art of conversation he throws out the suggestion that it be 
aregular study in the college curriculum. His survey of this subject de- 
mands especial consideration. Bain’s exhaustive and masterly treat- 
ment of “The Emotional Qualities of Style” surpasses ¢nyihing in this 
line of text books ; by extensive comparison and interestiag illustration, it 
will command not only the attention of the student but the general reader 
aswell. Therange ofthe book is admirably outlined iu the Preface and 
Table of Contents. The author first classifies the Art Emotions, then takes 
up the aids to Emotional Qualities, giving the helps, precautions, and limita- 
tions to be used, and third, the Qualities themselves. The theoretical part of 
the work is made practical step by step. Innumerable selections from 
Standard authors are subjected to careful dissection, and the power of dis- 
crimination is trained. The literary style of the work may well engage the 
*American Literature. 1607—1885. By Charles F. Richardson. Vol. II. 
Poetry and Fiction. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $3.00. 

tA History of the Eighteenth Century Literature. By Edmund Gosse, M.A. 
New York: Macmillan and Co. Price, $t.75. : 

{Our English. By Adams Sherman Hill. New York: Harper Brothers. 

[English Composition and Rhetoric. Enlarged edition. Part Second. 
Emotional Qualities of Style. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company. 
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student of critical analysis. In this day of so many excellent books, » 
work such as “‘ The Writer’s Handbook,’’* unless it ha¢ something distinct- 
ively new in it, has no right to being. The only excuse one fincs for the 
publication of this volume is that it puts into convenient form, if one doesn’t. 
mind fine print, a variety of material on the art of composition and letter- 
writing. 

PROFIT SHARING. 

When Mr. Gilman undertook to argue for “ Profit Sharing between Em- 
ployer and Employee ’’} he chose sensibly to present facts; by them he has. 
made a more convincing case—especially to practical minds—than double 
the number of pages of theory would have formed. Regardless of the labor 
which the plan meant, he undertook to collect all the cases in Europe and 
America in which profit sharing had been tried, to explain the character and 
size of the establishments, basis of division, the manner of payment, and the 
success or failure resulting. Thecollection is astonishing in its completeness- 
and the large rer cent of success and satistaction which it shows. One hun- 
dred thirty-eight cases are stated in which profit sharing is now employed ; 
seven of these have had an experience offorty years, and five ofthirty. From 
France fifty-seven instances arecited, and from the United States thirty-four. 
Special prominence is given to the few cases which have become known to 
the public by their large extent, such as the Maison Leclaire, the Familistére 
at Guise, the Bon Marché, the Briggs Colliery, and the Pillsbury Mills, but the 
outline of the metheds in all the establishments is given and original and 
significant features and experiences carefully noted. No failure is withheld 
from fear that it will weaken the case. One success argues persuasively,. 
a score conclusively. The arguments for profit sharing which Mr. 
Gilman draws from his compilation of experiences are irresistible; it is 
equitable, it increases both the quality and the quantity of the product; it 
produces care and economy ; it tends to industrial peace; more, the advocates. 
of profit sharing claim that it results in larger profits to capitalist as well as. 
laborers than the wages system. These are sound business reasons for its. 
adoption. While Mr. Gilman’s work shows that an enlightened employer 
aided by his employees, may secure almost ideal industrial conditions by a 
wisely planned and vigorously administered system of profit sharing, his- 
facts show as conclusively that only the enlightened can handle the system. 
Itis only for those who want toimprove on existing conditions,and remove the: 
causes for industrial war rather than force peace, and see every man connect- 
ed with a business, contented, prosperous, and ambitious that profit 
sharing should be tried. But withsuch a spirit it will succeed and pay—and. 
for the primary reason that it is just. 

HELPS FOR BIBLE STUDENTS. 

“Word Studies in the New Testament’’} holds in literature a place en- 
tirely itsown. Noone term will denote the character of the work; it isa 
marked departure from the commentary, and from the various forms of the 
volume of notes. Dr. Marvin Vincent has at once ably filled the office of a 
philologist in his explanations, of a divine in his expositions, and of an an- 
tiquary in his interpretations ; and in all the phases of such technical labor,. 
he has used so simple and attractive a style of writing as also to place him 


*The Writer's Handbook. A Guide tothe Art of Composition. Philadel-- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Price, $2.50. 
_ }Profit Sharing between Employer and Employee. A Study in the Evolu- 
tion of the Wages System. By Nicholas Paine Gilman. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.75. 


t Word. Studies in the New Testament. By Marvin R.Vincent, D.D. Vol. 2 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $4.00. 
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high in the list of popular authors, Volume II. is devoted to the writings of 
John, embracing the Gospel, the Epistles, and Apocalypse.———Each suc- 
cessive volume of ‘‘The People’s Bible’’* increases the appreciation in which 
from the first the great undertaking has been held. Volume IX. covers the 
ground included between 1 Chronicles X., and 2 Chronicles XX.; and in this 
repetition on the-part of the Scriptures of what has been given in the pre- 
ceding books, the versatile author pursues a different method of treatment. 
Dr. Parker is a careful reaper, and before presenting his rich sheaves he 
systematically classifies them. Inthe present book are those gathered in 
the fields of practical instruction and of suggestiveness, as contrasted with 
those belonging to the domain of exposition. They form a rare series of 
beautiful lessons for everyday life. The latest published volume in the 
‘series of Whedon's “Commentaries on the Old Testament” is the one on 
Genesis and Exodus.t The same general plan is pursued by those carrying 
on the work as that adopted by the late Dr. Whedon in his Commentaries 
on the New Testament, so well and so favorably known. In the “ Introduc- 
tion to the Pentateuch”’ is presented a careful, critical, and broad study of 
the Mosaic writings, as applied to their origin, to their teachings, and to the 
various theories advanced in all times concerning them. A special section 
is given to the exegesis of the Biblical narration of the deluge, in which the 
various interpretations advanced are closely surveyed, their inconsistencies 
pointed out, and straightforward, logical reasons given for the views held by 
the authors in their comments on this subject. They simply take the ac- 
count to be given in accordance with the usage of speech characteristic of 
that time. Clear, positive views well sustained mark this helpful work.-—— 
Dr. Stearns has published a useful little reference book for all Bible students 
in his “Introduction to the Books of the Old Testament.”} The plan pur- 
sued has been to present in condensed form that information about each one 
of the sacred writings necessary, before any book can be rightly understood. 
It outlines the contents of each book, gives its design, points out the diffi- 
culties connected with it, discusses its authorship, and in these analyses en- 
ables the reader to find the leading thoughts and to trace their develop- 
ments. It comprises the results of many years study of the Scriptures. 

The first volume of ‘Scriptures Hebrew and Christian,’’ published some 
time ago was devoted to Bible history ;—that is, the Story of the Jews, with as 
little possible change from the language of the Bible, was told in chrozo- 
logical order andin connected manner. The recently published Second 
Volume] of this work is prepared after the same plan and is appropriated 
to Hebrew literature. The selections, save those in Part II. concerning leg- 
islation, are culled almost entirely trom the prophetical and the poetical 
books of the Old Testament, and are largely comprised of the accounts 
which are given in the direct words of some one represented as speaking. 
It is a work which required great research and discernment, and bears evi- 
dence that no pains have been spared in any line. But it is a question 
whether it will serve in any practical way whatever the purpose for which 
it was designed—as an introduction to the Study of the Bible. One would 
need to have a good understanding of the Bible to comprehend the design of 
this work. 

SUGGESTIVE RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 

In his little book ‘‘ Reasons for Church Creed,’’? Dr. Cooke has emphat- 
ically shown himself to be a man of clear, sound, and assured opinions re- 
garding this matter. In no faltering tones does he declare the necessity of a 
firm faith in the doctrines—the creeds—of the Gospel, drawing a sharp dis- 
tinction between this expression and one reading simply “ faith in the 
Go-pel.” His stat nts are occ lily extreme, and his manner some- 
times unpleasantly dogmatic, but his arguments are vigorous and con- 
vincing. Following right in line with Dr. Cooke’s work, and forming a 
fitting complement for it comes Dr. Calkins’ “‘ Keystones of Faith.”{ In it 
simple statements of the essential truths of Christianity are given, and ear- 
nest instructions are laid down for carrying out in every day life the princi- 
ples involved in these doctrines. He takes a sweeping view of the common 
creed held by all orthodox churches; closely scrutinizes each tenet con- 
tained in it; penetrates into its innermost meaning; draws from it an obvi- 
ous lesson. Itisan excellent book for young Christians. The aim of 
the “Physiology of the Soul’’** is to advance that Christian philosophy which 
recognizes a ‘‘ personal Creator and the dualism of matter and spirit.” The 
author opens his work by prying at the “problem of life.’ He has crit- 
ically examined the whole field of literature bearing upon this question, and 
has carefully culled and clearly presented the root thoughts of leading ex- 
ponents. At this kind of work he has shown himself especially fortunate. 
Heredity, Consciousness, and Biblical Psychology form the subjects of other 
chapters in which the same method of treatment has been followed. The result 
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is a work full of information, showing the subject from all sides. Among - 


the essential points upon which the author’s whole argument is upheld are 
these: that life is not an entity, but a series of complex activities in an or. 
ganized body in union with a soul (psyche, mind, immaterial essence); ard 
that this soul is not located in the braiu, but in the entire living tissue of an 
organism. The “Life of John P. Durbin”* may justly be held up asa 
model biography. Awakening the interest of the reader in its first pages, it 
holds it to the end of the book—a marked and rare attainment in writings of 
its class. The work is more thana fine life history ; Methodism itself, in al} 
its bearings, is epitomized as the author traces the remarkable career of this 
one of its most illustrious sons through all its phases. A brief extract from 
Bishop Foster’s ‘‘Introduction” to the book will best show its bearings in 
this respect: “If Imistake not . . . it will live on as a classic of the now 
rapidly vanishing mythic age of our church life.” The life of John the 
Baptist,f written by Dr. Houghton, is the simple connected story of the great 
herald. All controversial questions are avoided, and no attempt is made to 
pierce the mysteries hovering around his mission. The author dwells at 
some length upon the parallelism between the lives of Elijah and John the 
Baptist, and presents a fine character analysis of both. 
ORTHOEPY. 

An excellent work on pronunciation, especially adapted to the school- 
room, is Mr. Phyte’s ‘‘ The School Pronouncer.’’{ It develops the principles 
in a simple manner, and is carefully graded into three parts: part one gives 
an acquaintance with the various sounds and their diacritical marks ; part 
two, exercises upon the elementary sounds and phonetic analysis ; part 
three, practice in the correct use of words usually mispronounced. If thor- 
oughly used, this book must be productive of much good. It is to be re- 
gretted thata work of such good intention as “Orthoépy Made Easy”! 
should have been made worse than useless (for it is misleading) by the gross 
errors in spelling, punctuation, syllabication, and use of diacritical marks. 
A page and a half devoted to “‘Errata’’ does not include one half the mis- 
takes that may be found in a single reading of the book. The design of the 
work is admirable and most practical, and if this edition was revised it 
would make a most valuable text book on this subject. 


ESSAYS AND COMPILATIONS. 

Colonel Higginson’s fondness for consulting dusty files of old newspapers, 
manuscript diaries, rare books, and ancient official reports, has resulted in 
another collection of episodes of American history,? which, though less im- 
portant than his other similar works, possesses a certain amount of interest 
and value. The narratives are told with the directness, grace, and refine- 
ment of style which characterize all of his writings. Lovers of good 
music will find instruction and delight in the ‘‘ Musical Essays” of the in- 
dependent and acute critic, Mr. Henry T. Finck. A thorough understand- 
ing and appreciation of his subjects and an apt way of putting things, make 
the book a very bright and profitable one. The only fault that can rea- 
sonably be found with Charles Reade’s ‘‘ Bible Characters’’** is that there is 
not enough of it.——-—Volumes VII. and VIII. of the cheap and well-made 
Handy Library contain the hundred “‘Romances of Real Life,’’++ collected by 
Leigh Hunt, who thought them “of lasting and useful interest” to “ intelli- 
gent readers of all classes who sympathize with their species,” but it is 
doubtful whether they will arouse more than a languid interest among 
readers of the present generation. Admirers of Frances Power Cobbe’s 
writings will welcome the American edition of ‘Religious Duty” and 
“Broken Lights.”” They belong to an attractive set of twelve volumes, well 
named ‘‘Good Company,’’{{ including Alexander Smith’s ‘‘Dreamthorp,” 
Leigh Hunt’s ‘‘ Wishing-Cap Papers,” Douglas Jerrold’s ‘‘ Fireside Saints,” 
Richard Steele’s ‘‘ Lover,’’ and Charles Elam’s “ Physician’s Problems.’’—— 
James Platt’s exceedingly practical little treatise, the popularity of which 
is attested by a seventy-fifth edition, offers no technical teaching of any par- 
ticular business, but demonstrates the importance of qualities which consti- 
tute the character of a successful businessman. Any one about to enter 
upon commercial life will find this book helpful. Henry King’s treat- 
ment in his ‘‘ Essays’? of “‘ The right step now,”’ ‘‘Why do men fail?” and 
‘* Persistence to the end,’’ might well be pondered in connection with the 
foregoing. Besides these he deals with a wide variety of topics in a manner 
that proves him a keen observer of human nature. 
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SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR MARCH, 1889. 


Home NEws.—March 1. Increase of the public debt during February, 
eee 2. The Direct Tax Bill is passed over the President’s veto. 

March 4. General Harrison is inaugurated President of the United 
States.——The Senate installs Vice-President Morton, and newly elected 
senators are sworn in.—Mardi Gras opens at New Orleans. 

March 5. The Senate confirms the President’s nominations for Cabinet 
efficers.—Death of Miss Mary L,. Booth, editor of Harper's Bazar. 

March 6. Ex-President Cleveland leaves Washington for New York, to 
resume the practice of law. 

March 7. Death of Isaiah V. Williamson, the philanthropic millionaire of 
Philadelphia. 

March 8. Death of John Ericsson, the scientist and inventor. 

March 9. Meeting in Washington of the National Association of School 
Superintendents. 

March 11. Strike of 6,000 weavers in Fall River, Mass. 

March 16, The bark /ettengill, of Portland, Me., is wrecked at the Vir- 
ginia capes and fourteen lives lost. 

March 22. Death of Stanley Matthews, Associate Justice of the United 
$tates Supreme Court. 

March 23. The President signs the proclamation opening Oklahoma for 
settlement thirty days hence. 

March 25. Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster succeeds to the editorship of Har- 
pers Bazar. 


March 26. Brooklyn, Chicago, and Scranton suffer from conflagrations. 
March 31. Death of the Hon. Jacob Sleeper, the Boston philanthropist. 


ForREIGN Ngews.—March 1. Pigott the forger of the Parnell letters, com- 
mits suicide in Madrid. 

March 6. King Milan, of Servia, abdicates in favor of his son, Alexander I. 

March 7. General Legitime, of Hayti, telegraphs the European powers 
that he has crushed Hypolite’s party, and asks that his government be rec- 
ognized. 

March 9. Death of the poet Clesse, “‘ the Beranger of Belgium.” 

March 10. Robbers wreck a train on the Trans-Caspian Railroad; the 
killed and wounded number fifty. 

March 13. Death of Admiral Jaures, French Minister of Marine. 

March 16. Admiral Krantz is made French Minister of Marine. 

March 18. Death of the English author, Samuel Carter Hall.—The Duc 
d’Aumale is elected a member of the French Academy. 

March 22. Death of Count Peter Schuvaloff, the Russian statesman and 
diplomatist. 

March 24. The Verrugas bridge on the Oroya Railroad in Peru, swept away 
by a flood. 

March 25. In consequence of the serioug illness of the King of Holland, 
the Queen becomes regent. 

March 27. Death of the Hon. John Bright. 

March 29. Three American and four German men-of-war reported wrecked 
in a hurricane off Samoa. 
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THE FLORIDA CHAUTAUQUA. 
The fifth annual session of The Florida Chautauqua was 


brought to a close at De Funiak Springs, Florida, on Thurs- 


day, March 21. In many respects it was one of the most 
successful sessions ever held at this delightful resort. The 
program has been excellent, including a series of first-class 
musical entertainments under the direction of Prof. C. C. 
Case, and in which a large chorus, The National Assembly 
Band, and such soloists as Mrs. Jessie B. Caldwell of Cin- 
¢<innati, Miss Kate E. Bridewell of New Orleans, Mrs. 
Sophie Howard Knight of Chicago, Miss Florence Daven- 
port, and Mrs. McGowan of Elkhart, Indiana, participated. 
Among the lecturers were Bishop W. F. Mallalieu, Wallace 
Bruce, Leon H. Vincent, Dr. John W. Hamilton, Prof. 
Charles Forster Smith, Dr. Levi Gilbert, the Rev. F. O. Hol- 
man, the Rev. Dr. Gwinn, Dr. J. Dewitt Burkhead, Govern- 
or P. P. Fleming, Hon. A. J. Russell, Prof. Charles E. 
Stoaks, James A. Green, the Rev. W. L. Davidson, Dr. 
Selah W. Brown, Dr. J. Wm. Jones, Dr. J. W. Lee, and many 
more. There was class work in Art, Music, Elocution, 
Physical Culture and Delsarte, Class Lectures on The 
Scientific Basis of the Temperance Reform, with special 
teference to the work of the W. C. T. U. This was 
under the direction of Miss Mary Allen West of Chicago. 
Then there were the usual C. L. S. C. meetings, Normal 
classes, children’s classes, chorus classes, vesper services, 
devotional meetings, etc., without which one would not rec- 
ognize a Chautauqua Assembly. 

This Assembly has been a pioneer in many respects. It 
was the first to hold a winter session. It inaugurated and 
conducted the first Forestry Congress in the South, and se- 
‘tured the observance of Arbor Day ; under its auspices the 
first State Teachers’ Institute was held in Florida, and the 
first Farmers’ Institute, a new organization, has been per- 
fected which puts the work on a broader basis and discon- 
nects it from everything else. The new organization comes 
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into possession of fifty thousand dollars worth of property, 
valuable franchises and privileges granted by the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad Company, together with all the 
privileges granted the old association by special act of the 
Florida legislature. The officers of the new association are 
President, Wallace Bruce; Vice-President, C. H. Harris; 
Secretary, C. C. Banfill; Treasurer, Rev. C. H. Newell; 
Superintendent of Instruction, Rev. A. H. Gillet, D.D. 
The directors are Wallace Bruce of New York, C. H. Harris 
of Michigan, G. B. Woodward of Minnesota, Dr. J. W. Lee 
of Georgia, W. L. Cawthou of Florida, J. J. Fitzgerald of 
Iowa, and A. H. Gillet of Ohio. The next session will 
open the third Thursday in February, 1890, and close the 
fourth Thursday of the following March. 


THE GEORGIA CHAUTAUQUA. 

The first session of the Georgia Chautauqua was a most 
encouraging success. Albany, the Assembly ground, is the 
county seat of Dougherty County, in the centerofthe cotton 
belt. Of the 12,000 inhabitants in the county, 9,000 are 
colored. The land is mostly divided into large plantations, 
now rented to and managed by negroes. The late session 
may be called a citizens’ assembly, for while the program was 
arranged by Mr. W. A. Duncan and Dr. A. E. Dunning the 
citizens made all other arrangements, gave the most royal 
support, and encouraged the workers with a warmth ofen- 
thusiasi most flattering. Dr Dunning writes : ‘‘ On Sunday 
the churches of all denominations united in a public service 
in the tabernacle, and at several lecture hours during the 
week the places of business were closed. The interest of the 
entire city centered during the whole week about the taber- 
nacle, and the churches in which classes were held. It is 
not possible to imagine a kindlier welcome or more generous 
entertaiment than was extended to the Northern teachers 
and speakers, evidently prompted by Christian and fraternal 
interest.” This one feature was particularly noteworthy : 
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Lansing of Worcester, Dr. J. W. Lee of Atlanta, Col. 
Henry W. Grady, Mr. B. P. Reppard, and Representative 
Turner of Georgia. 

Devotional Services were conducted daily by the Rev. Wm. 
Shaw of the Cong. S. S. Pub. Society ; a Children’s class by 
Mrs. Higgins of Worcester, Mass.; and Bible classes by Dr, 
A. E. Dunning. Mr. J. S. Davis served as Superintendent 
of instruction and Mr. W. A. Duncan gave a general direction 
to affairs and to him much of the successis due. C. L. S.C. 
affairs were handled admirably, daily Round Tables being held 
and the institution explained. Itis believed that the pros- 
pects for a large Georgia addition tothe Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle next year are excellent. 


the Assembly directors extended a cordial invitation to the 
colored people to attend all the exercises of the Assembly, 
and several hundreds availed themselves of it, attending both 
lectures and classes. It is said that this is the first instance 
in which such an invitation to attend public gatherings 
has been given to the colored people in that region, and it 
was highly appreciated. 

The exercises followed the usual Assembly plan. From 
March 18-31 Dr. W. G. Anderson conducted classes in gym- 
nastics and Dr. H. R. Palmer a chorus. The assembly session 
lasted from March 25-31. 

Lectures were delivered by Dr. R. S. McArthur of 
New York, Dr. J. W. Hamilton of Boston, Rev. Isaac J. 
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Acton Park, Ind., July 25-August 15. 
Recognition Day, August 14. 
Bay View, Petoskey, Mich., July 24-August 14. 
Recognition Day, August 5. 
Bluff Park, Montrose, Iowa, August 3-August 12. 
Recognition Day, August 9. 
Chautauqua, N. Y., July 2-August 27. 
Recognition Day, August 21. 
Connecticut Valley, Northampton, Mass., July 17-July 24. 
Recognition Day, July 24. 
Council Bluffs and Omaha, Iowa, June 18-July 4. 
Recognition Day, June 22. 
East Epping, N. H., August 19-August 24. 
Recognition Day, August 22. 
Island Park, Rome City, N. J., July 31-August 12. 
Recognition Day, August 6. 
Kansas, Topeka, Kansas, June 25-July 4. 
Recognition Day, June 26. 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., June 25-July 5. 
Recognition Day, July 3. 
July 24-August 6. 
Recognition Day, August 1. 
Lakeside Encampment, Ohio, July 22-August 4. 
Recognition Day, July 30. 
Lake George, N. Y., July 28-September 1. 
Recognition Day, August 7. 
Long Pine, Neb., July 18-July 29. 
Recognition Day, July 27. 
Missouri, Warrensburg, Mo., July 17-July 26. 
Recognition Day, July 25. 
Monona Lake, Wis., July 23-August 2. 
Recognition Day, July 31. 
Monteagle, Tenn., July 2-August 20. 
Recognition Day, July 26. 
Mountain Grove, Berwick, Pa. 
Recognition Day, August 7. 
Mourtain Lake Park,IMd., July 30-August 12. 
Recognition Day, August 8. 
Nebraska, Crete, Neb., June 27-July 9. 
Recognition Day, July 5. 


Lake Bluff, Ill., 


New England, South Framingham, Mass., July 16-July 26, 
Recognition Day, July 25. 
Northern New England, Fryeburg, Maine, July 30-Aug. ro. 
Recognition Day, August 6. 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, near Toronto, Can., July 20-Aug. 12. 
Recognition Day, July 31. 
Ocean City, N. J., July 9-July 14. 
Recognition Day, July 11. 
Ocean Grove, N. J., July 13-July 23. 
Recognition Day, July 23. 
Ocean Park, Maine, July 25-August 3. 
Recognition Day, August 1. 
Ottawa, Kansas, June 18-June 28. 
Recognition Day, June 26. 
Pacific Coast, Monterey, California, July 1-July 15. 
Recognition Day, July 5. 
Piasa Bluffs, Iowa, August 6-August 21.. 
Recognition Day, August 14. 
Piedmont, Atlanta, Ga., July 10o-August 21. 
Recognition Day, August 14. 
Puget Sound, Washington, July 15-August 13. 
Recognition Day, July 30. 
Redondo Beach, Southern California, August 1-August re 
Rocky Mountain, Palmer Lake, Colorado, July 10-23. 
Recognition Day, July 23. 
Round Lake, New York, July 30-August 16.. 
Recognition Day, August 6. 
San Marcos, Texas, June 26-July 31. 
Seaside, Key East, N. J., July 8-August 18. 
Recognition Day, August 16. 
Silver Lake, N. Y., July 23-August 6. 
Recognition Day, July 31. 
Texas, Georgetown, Tex., July 4-July 23. 
Waseca, Minn., July 5-July 25. 
Recognition Day, July 18. 
Winnipiseogee, Weirs, N.H., July 16-July 26. 
Recognition Day, July 24. 
Williams Grove, near Harrisburg, Pa., July 15-July 20 
Recognition Day, July 16. 
Winfield, Kansas, June 4-June 15. 
Recognition Day, June 11. 
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